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HOME MISSIONS. 


ROMANS ix. 1-3. 


I SAY THE TRUTH IN CHRIST, I LIE NOT, MY CONSCIENCE ALSO BEARING ME WITNESS IN THE HoLy 
GHOST, THAT I HAVE GREAT HEAVINESS AND CONTINUAL SORROW IN MY HEART. For I COULD WISH 
THAT MYSELF WERE ACCURSED FROM CHRIST, FOR MY BRETHREN, MY KINSMEN ACCORDING 10 

; whats FLESH. 
Ir is not often that a man designated by the special call of 
heaven to the Foreign field, is so earnest an advocate for 
Home Missions, as the man who uttered these touching words. 
No sooner was Saul of Tarsus brought to the knowledge of 
Christ, than it was revealed to him that he was “a chosen 
vessel’ to bear the name of his Divine Master to the heathen. 
None questioned that he possessed unequalled qualifications for 
this service. His intellect was of the first order, and had been 
cultivated in the first schools of Hebrew and Greek learning, 
and Gentile philoscphy. His natural temperament was bold, 
and even daring; his industry was indefatigable, and_ his 
powers of endurance unwearied; while his manners and habits 
had been formed by intercourse with the most intelligent and 
polished society. His immunities as a Roman citizen, gave 
him access to the extended dependencies of the empire; and 
his fervent piety gave tenderness, elevation, and urgency to his 
character, such as have never before or since been brought to 
the enterprise of converting the nations. 

And nobly did he perform his work: not only in the differ- 
ent provinces of Asia Minor, but in Europe, and the isles of 
the sea; founding churches in the great commercial cities of 
the world, and leaving them instructions which should be the 
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guide and manual of doctrine and government to all subsequent 
churches. He lived for ends far above the ordinary vision of 
men; never did man pursue his object with aims so exalted, ° 
and with such success. ‘To no man is the heathen world, down 
to the present hour, under so great obligations as to this apos- 
tle. He was the most illustrious advocate of Foreign Missions 
while living; of all the dead, he remains the most illustrious. 

Yet we have the remarkable fact disclosed to us in the text, 
that this heaven-born and heaven-directed man, with all his 
love to the souls of the heathen, and all his attachments to his 
own appropriate vocation as “the Apostle to the Gentiles,” no- 
where expresses any such burning, self-sacrificing solicitude for 
them as for his own Israel. The general bent and turn of his 
thoughts—“‘his heart’s desire and prayer to God’ was for 
Israel; his hopes for Israel even stimulated him to labour 
among the Gentiles. 

How is this fact to be explained, and what were the con- 
siderations that justified this apostle in thus giving, I will not say 
the preference, but the priority, to the Domestic field? The 
more ardent friends of Foreign Missions may perhaps feel dis- 
posed to call him to account for this strange anomaly—that, 
devoted friend to the heathen as he was, and the most perfect 
model of a Foreign Missionary, he was still the nobler advocate 
of Domestic Missions. Paul himself, therefore, shall suggest 
our thoughts, and not a few of our illustrations, in our en- 
deavours to advocate this cause. There is a remarkable resem- 
blance between the reasons for his attachment to missionary 
efforts among the Jews, and our attachment to missionary 
efforts among the destitute in our own land. 

In the first place, the cause of Domestic Missions has 
respect to our own countrymen. : 

This apostle was a Jew; his sympathies as a man, as a 
Christian, and as a preacher of the gospel, were with the 
Hebrews. He felt the ties of nature; to break them, to depre- 
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ciate them, was impossible. He was a Christian patriot ; 
wherever his thoughts turned, the Holy Land was his home. 
If there were those for whom his fervent and disinterested love 
would make any available sacrifices, they were ‘‘his’ brethren, 
his kindred according to the flesh.” Amid all the forbidding 
indications in the history of that unhappy people, it was to the 
last degree difficult for him to abandon the long-fostered expec- 
tation that they would be ‘“‘a name and a praise in the earth.” 
And when that sweet hope was torn from his bosom, it was a 
dark providence—a mystery which embarrassed him; and in 
contemplating it, he could not suppress the thought, “‘O the 
depth of the riches both of the wisdom and the knowledge of 
God! How unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways past 
finding out!” 

Christian love does not begin at the circumference, but 
rather at the centre, and works outward. It is in strict 
accordance with its disinterested nature and claims, to cherish 
special solicitude for those who are near to us, to whom we 
have access, and whom we can most easily and most effectually 
influence. ‘To catch the boon that is within our reach; to “do 
good unto all men as we have opportunity,’’ is the great art of 
‘loving our neighbour as ourselves.’”’ Relative obligations are 
moral and sacred obligations; the true way of best regarding 
the whole, is first to regard the parts that are committed to 
our special trust, and which would be otherwise disregarded. 
We should as soon expect the man who is unmindful of his own 
soul to be mindful of the souls of his household, or the man 
who is unmindful of the welfare of his own household, to be 
mindful of the destitute in his vicinity, as the Church who 
leaves her own ministry to starve, and is unmindful of her 
own waste places, to be mindful of the wants of a perishing 
world. 

The love of country is implanted in the human bosom, not 
for selfish and vicious ends, but that these natural preferences 
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should receive a benevolent and hallowed direction. There are 
just emotions in our spiritual nature, as well as just truths in 
moral science. In their impromptu efforts to disseminate the 
gospel, good men cannot act otherwise than yield to these 
natural impulses. Time and conscience may extend such 
impulses, and give them a divergency to the distant heathen; 
but the fact that they exist, and exert so much power as they 
exerted in the mind of such a man as Paul, is itself not without 
meaning. And who shall say, that in every Christian mind 
they are not honest, rational, and gracious preferences? or that 
God does not make use of them for gracious ends? National 
attachments have been by no means among the meanest or the 
least effective agencies in promoting the advancement of true 
religion in the earth; we could write a chapter upon this 
thought, which would furnish some beautiful illustrations of the 
wisdom of divine Providence. Switzerland, Scotland, and New 
England, are to this day illustrations of it. The patriotism of 
William of Orange, and of our own Washington, was not dissey- 
ered from their religion, nor their religion from their patriot- 
ism. Different families and sections of the Church of God in 
this land and other lands, even where the love of Christ was 
the ruling passion, have perpetuated their peculiarities from 
their attachment to their forefathers, and love to the mother 
country. Nature is not at war with grace in this matter, nor, 
in Christian minds, is patriotism at war with Christianity. 

Nor are the notices of the happy influence of these hallowed 
preferences, that are recorded in the Scriptures, without design. 
The prophet Nehemiah was not satisfied to even remain in a 
heathen land, though he had learned its language, and was 
attached to the royal household, and the pagans among whom 
he dwelt were so numerous and go ignorant, because “the city, 
the place of his fathers’ sepulchres,” was in ruins. When 
Andrew was brought to the knowledge of the Saviour, he made 
it his first business “to find his own brother Simon,” and bring 
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him to Jesus.» Our adorable Lord gave the direction to those 
who first preached his gospel, not only to “begin at Jerusa- 
lem,” but to “go not in the way of the Gentiles, but rather to 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel.” ‘ 

Thoughts and facts like these are deserving of some conside- 
ration in our missionary arrangements. Young America and 
young Presbyterianism has children and grandchildren, and 
other “kindred according to the flesh” in the far West. They 
must be cared for, and by us. There are no sacred influ- 
ences to act upon them, except our own; nor may any such 
influences be looked for. We have obligations toward them 
and their Indian borderers which no other lands will assume. 
By the common consent of the Christian world, this is our 
appropriate work. These growing millions are at our doors; 
the remotest of them are our neighbours. Nothing is more 
obvious than that the God of nations has laid this responsibility 
on the American churches. Nor do I doubt that, had Paul 
been an American citizen, and were he now alive, these views 
would meet a hearty response from his patriotic bosom. It is 
not the part of wise and good men to ignore them. ‘He that 
provideth not for his own, especially for those of his own house- 
hold, hath denied the faith, and is worse than an infidel.” It 
was neither good nor wise in the first-born son of our apostate 
primogenitor, to say, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” 

In the second place, the favour with which God has regard- 
ed this land, is a consideration which may not be overlooked in 
our survey of its spiritual wants. | 

Paul’s solicitude for the Hebrews rested upon a broader basis 
than that they were his countrymen. Whom God loves, his 
people love; this apostle was interested for them because they 
were a people so highly favoured of the God of Abraham. He 
had separated them from all other nations that they might 
become “a chosen and peculiar people.” At the dispersion of 
the human race, after the deluge, he held the land of Palestine 
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in reserve for them; he “set the bounds of the people accord- 
ing to the number of the children of Israel.” Wondrous were 
the acts, both of mercy and of judgment, by which they were 
conducted to that land, and there attained a religious and 
political eminence never attained by any other nation. ‘‘ What 
nation on earth is like thy people, even like Israel, whom God 
went to redeem for a people to himself, and to make him a 
name, and to do for you great things and terrible?’ The 
apostle speaks of them in the paragraph which contains our 
text, as the nation “to whom pertaineth” this distinguished 
pre-eminence. He was deeply interested in this recital, and it 
is in perfect keeping with the strong emotions he had just 
expressed. And then, as though he instinctively recoiled from 
the apprehension that the descendants of .such ancestors, and 
themselves in covenant with God, should ever be otherwise than 
the favoured nation, he exclaims, ‘Hath God cast away his 
people? God forbid! God hath not cast away his people whom 
he foreknew.”’ 

While we are no idolaters of the American people, nor have 
any great sympathy with that self-glorying spirit which claims 
for it so much pre-eminence over older lands, we at the same 
time honestly confess to some portion of that spirit, as Ameri- 
cans, which dwelt in the bosom of Paul as an “‘ Hebrew of the 
Hebrews.” It is but little more than two centuries since 
Christianized men trode these shores, and found this seaboard, 
these rivers, forests, and lakes, occupied by savage tribes, 
whose territory extended from the rising to the setting sun. 
Since that period the wave of this aboriginal population has 
either been spontaneously retiring, or honestly and honourably 
conducted to other channels, or ardently driven back by the 
power and cupidity of the descendants of those noble races who 
were the red man’s friend. The growth of the American 
States is a new fact in the history of the world. It has been 
well said that “‘we have sprung, as it were, by a single bound, 
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from infancy to manhood.” The Hebrew State did not reach 
its eminence in the days of Solomon, except by the slow pro- 
gress of five centuries. The Assyrian empire rose to its enor- 
mous magnitude in not less than twelve hundred years. Greece 
was ten centuries in attaining her Athenian power. It was 
seven centuries before Rome reached the splendour of the 
Augustan Age. Britain struggled seven hundred years from 
the Norman conquest to the zenith of her glory in the days of 
Cromwell. Yet strange to say, in less than a single century, 
we have seen this dense American forest, not only peopled with 
men, but covered over with the abodes of wealth and splendour, 
and interspersed with large and growing cities, where forty 
years ago the feet of him who now addresses you cautiously 
trode the circuitous paths of the wilderness. Even as late as 
nineteen years ago, there were less than five thousand inhabi- 
tants in all the region between lake Michigan and the Pacific 
ocean; now there are two millions. Twelve years ago, a single 
city far west of us contained a population of five thousand; 
now it has more than seventy thousand. Six years ago, the 
plot of ground on the Upper Mississippi, in the Minnesota Ter- 
ritory, now occupied by the city of St. Paul, containing six 
thousand souls, was a wilderness, and occupied by here and 
there an Indian log cabin. Large cities and districts which 
even six years ago depended upon the Atlantic States for their 
supplies, are now among the granaries of the Atlantic States 
and of Europe. 

We have lived in an age specially favourable to national 
advancement. With the exception of the conflict for our Inde- 
pendence, and an occasional “flourish of trumpets,” we have 
enjoyed a peace of more than threescore years and ten, during 
which the arts of peace have been cultivated, the blessings of 
peace in every form have been accumulating, and a beneficent 
Providence, by the very force of circumstances, has been 
“increasing the nation, and multiplying the joy.” There are 
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even now those living among us, who have seen this land, from 
a dependent colony, become ‘a growing empire, studded with 
the lights of science, magnified in maritime importance, in its 
resources emulating the richer portions of the older hemisphere, 
and comprising an extent of territory larger by far than the 
whole of Europe, and a population of twenty-five millions of 
souls. 

And what is more, He who gave the Hebrews their glory, 
has made this a Christian land. The great element in the 
character of our ancestors was their Christianity; their great 
distinction, the love of truth and rectitude; their marked 
peculiarity, a severity of morals; their great aim, to lay the 
foundations of a State whose “walls are salvation, and its gates 
praise.” It is aremarkable fact, that our national character 
should have been so little deteriorated by the war of the 
Revolution; that hands which so vigorously grasped the sword 
did not let go the Bible, and that we did not at once become a 
degenerate and profligate people. As though inspired by 
Heaven, the Church of God came forth from that conflict under 
a sense of responsibility which fitted her for her approaching 
conflict with the powers of darkness, and for those scenes of 
Christian enterprise which demonstrated the compatibility of 
an active spirit in the world with an active piety in the Church. 
Tt was then that such men as Edwards, Bellamy, Hopkins, 
Trumbul, Emmons, and Dwight, at the North; and such men 
as Witherspoon, Mason, Livingston, Rogers, Tennent, and 
White, at the South, laboured so successfully to preserve and 
perpetuate the sacredness of our social institutions. A kind 
Providence has sent to our aid noble men, both clergy and 
laity, from England, from Scotland, from Protestant Ireland, 
and from bleeding France, whose hands were strong for the 
covenant of their God. The consequence was, and is, that 
Christianity is the religion of this land. Our Sabbaths are 
Christian; our schools are Christian; our courts of justice are 
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Christian; our statute book is the Bible, and Christianity is 
judicially recognized as a part of the “Common Law.” Our 
churches are God’s churches, and not a few of them centres of 
light and love, and radiating to remote lands. God’s Spirit 
too has visited us, and been poured more largely upon us than 
upon any portion of the world in our own times; so that up to 
the present hour, “with all its faults,” this land in which we 
dwell is one of the ‘‘ mountains of his holiness,” and one of his 
favoured habitations among men. 

These expressions of the divine favour carry with them obli- 
gations such as were never imposed on any nation since the 
calling and exaltation of the Hebrews. And how shall they be 
responded to, either as it respects the living, or those who shall 
come after them, if not by perpetuating the gospel among our- 
selves, and the wide diffusion of our religious and social institu- 
tions ? 

Our national greatness is engrafted upon our religion. We 
boast no regal splendour, and no titled and venerated nobility. 
Our glory is not found so much in fleets, and armies, and mili- 
tary and naval renown, as in those institutions which are our 
palladium and adornment. Just so far as these are Christian, 
they are both our defence and glory. All other progress, if 
the religion of the Bible does not stand abreast with it, is 
progress in power and wickedness. We occupy too‘ wide a 
space on the map of the world already, unless we vigorously 
strive to elevate our Christian character to the same parallel 
with our secular advancement. ‘There is no fear that our secu- 
lar advancement will lag behind our Christianity. It will be 
no blot upon our escutcheon that it is radiant with truth, and 
encircled with the halo of pure and undefiled religion. On the 
other hand, what would cost blood and treasure to control; 
what would demand diplomatic skill, and perplexing and doubt- 
ful negotiation, to ward off; and what would otherwise lay us 
under the burden of degrading and impoverishing vices, is 
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effected with comparative ease by the more extended influence 
of Christianity. If we would exalt this land in intellect, and 
foster in her generous youth habits of thought, mental discip- 
line, and honourable character ; if the virtues of our fathers 
live in our posterity ; if the popular element which imbues our 
institutions is to remain our glory, and we are to attain the 
elevation for which God made us, we must have a more widely 
diffused Christianity. Would we be respected abroad, and 
extort even from the iron-hearted and “mail-clad nations’’ the 
homage due to the wise and good; such is the influence of 
moral causes, and the procedure of a retributive providence, 
that the wisest statesmen will look for these results, not so 
much to the fexgility of our soil, the abundance of our. gold, 
and our giant energy, as to a living and invigorated Chris- 
tianity. 

Much, therefore, as we love this lost world, we may not less 
love this land which God has so distinguished. All we ask for 
it, is the free and glorified course of his truth. This the God of 
our fathers demands of us. This these far stretching territories 
demand of us. This the shades of the departed demand of 
us. This unborn millions demand of us; and it is for us to 
decide whether these departed, these living, and these em- 
bryo hopes shall be crushed. ‘This our opportunities and 
means demand of us. The bitter lamentation must not be 
extorted from us at such a day as this, “they made me keeper 
of the vineyards, but mine own vineyard have I not kept!” 
Whatever else we leave undone, we must assiduously cultivate 
the home field. 

We ask, therefore, for this land of promise, a more tender 
sympathy and a deeper interest. We ask this for it when your 
minds are left to their own spontaneous musings, and when they 
are most devotional and most familiar with God in prayer. 
We ask for more of Paul’s solicitude. And this great cause 
will have it, unless the God of heaven means to curse us. Tell 
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me, ye who love the Saviour; ye ministers of his who do his 
pleasure; ye sons and daughters of the Puritans; ye descend- 
ants of the Hollanders, of the Huguenots, and of the “Solemn 
League and Covenant’’—tell me, if more of the spirit of that 
great apostle to the heathen shall not animate your bosoms, as 
from these watch-towers of Zion you survey this “mountain of 
the Lord’s house which lieth desolate.”’ 

We remark, in the third place, the hopes and destiny of this 
land still more strongly urge upon us the duty of giving it the 
gospel. 

The destiny of Israel was not overlooked by Paul. It had a 
place in all his arrangements for missionary labour; even long 
after he entered upon his mission among the heathen, his epis- 
tles show that his selectest hopes centered in this ancient peo- 
ple. The nation had for the most part accomplished its voca- 
tion by giving to the world the knowledge of the true God; by 
bequeathing to it the writings of its prophets and its great law- 
giver; by the great principles of civil liberty and political 
economy it had exemplified; and by introducing and organizing 
the visible kingdom of Christ among men. The world is debtor 
to that ancient people; there is no nation now on the earth, 
nor on the records of the past, to-whom it is under so great 
obligations, either for its temporal or spiritual well being, and 
whose high destmation from the beginning was to be a bless- 
ing to the race. | 

We know not the destiny and hopes of the American people. 
The great God is supreme over all the nations of the earth: 
“He setteth up one, and he putteth down another.” Men are 
better historians than prophets. The future is hid from us; 
the past is but the development of His counsels who is wonder- 
ful in working, while the record of it is but the narrative of his 
providences. Rarely have human affairs been more obvious- 
ly under his special direction than in those events which led 
to the discovery and settlement of this Western Continent; 
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and rarely have physical -and moral causes combined in 
greater richness and variety in the formation of national 
character, than those which his providence has brought to 
exert their agency upon these States. 

For a long series of years, this land, like Palestine of old, 
was held in reserve for a people whom he was preparing to 
possess it. It was destined to important purposes, and to rela- 
tions of deep interest to the Redeemer’s kingdom on the earth. 
Had it been colonized before the great Reformation, it had now 
been the territory of the Papal Church, overlaid with her igno- 
rance, superstition, and cruelty, and the main pillar of Roman- 
ism in the world. Had it been much later than the date of its 
actual settlement, it would probably have been attached to the 
crown of France. Or had it been the thirst for power and the 
love of gain that drove our fathers to these shores, they would 
have been inhabited by a very different race of men. When we 
read their early history, both in their own land and in this,’ 
exhibiting as it does such wisdom and sagacity, such self-denial 
and perseverance, such fear of God and heroic magnanimity, 
we cannot resist the impression that they were raised up as the 
honoured pioneers of Christianity in this Western Continent. 
And when we lay by the side of this fact the considerations 
adverted to in the preceding head of our discourse, and see 
these States at the present day, no longer ranging among the 
second rate powers of the earth, we inquire, and with no small 
solicitude, Have they been raised up as one of the scourges of 
mankind, or sent on the message of blessing ? 

This problem assumes the greater importance from the nature 
of their civil and religious institutions, and the intensity of their 
character. That intelligent foreigner, De Tocqueville, says of 
us, “ America is a land of wonders, in which everything is in 
constant motion. -No natural boundary seems to be there set 
to the efforts of man; and what is not yet done, is only what 
he has not yet attempted to do.” One of the great features of 
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our social organization also, is, that so widely diffused are the 
means of knowledge, and so unembarrassed and abundant the 
opportunities and incentives to personal advancement, that 
nowhere on the face of the globe has individual man the posi- 
tion which he -here holds, and nowhere is he less indebted to 
other men, or, under God, more to himself. It is an intricate, 
if not a perplexing problem; to say the least, it is a problem of 
prodigious interest to our descendants, to the Christian states- 
man, to the Church of God, and the world—What will be the 
character and influence of the American Republic one hundred 
years hence? 

The answer to this question rests, in no small degree, with 
the present generation of Christian men. We do not doubt that 
this nation is destined to exert great influence on the nations of 
the earth. She has already done so. When our forefathers 
left Europe, like the companions of Joshua, the high priest, 
when delivered from Babylon, ‘they were men wondered at.” 
When they proclaimed their independence of the British crown, 
the wonder was increased. Europe was startled by the high 
resolve, the buoyant hope, the iron will of a handful of men 
who had determined at every hazard to maintain, in the sight 
of the nations, ‘a conscience void of offence toward God and 
toward man.”’ The consequences of this bold procedure agitated 
the profoundest statesmen, and threw the courts of despots into 
confusion. ‘The probable influence of the New World upon 
the Old, was a prize question at Paris, but not one of the 
writers divined the true answer.’’ The elder Pitt was provoked 
to intimate it on the floor of Parliament; and long after this it 
was boldly announced from the British press, “that the success 
of the American Independence has been the torch that has 
lighted the world for the last fifty years.” No nation ever had 
so fair an opportunity of proving to the world that she has 
intelligence and moral virtue enough to be free. 

Yet it is not liberty that can disenthral enslaved nations; 
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give them liberty without religion, and they will still clank 
their chains. And here we would give emphasis to the truth 
that civil liberty holds but a secondary place in national ad- 
vancement. A people may have civil without religious liberty, 
and because they may not be religious, they cannot be free. 
What the nations of the earth most want at the present day, is 
religious liberty. Men and churches of otherwise large and 
liberal views, have been slow in perceiving the place which this 
single doctrine of religious liberty holds in national character 
and influence. I need not say that it is abjured by the Greek 
and Latin Churches. Protestantism itself has not always 
understood it. The Church of England never understood it, 
nor does she understand it now. Prussia does not understand 
it; Sweden and Denmark do not. Hungary was its strongest 
fortress, and its forlorn hope on the continent of Europe; but 
Hungary did not understand it. And strange to say, for a 
long series of years, Presbyterianism and Independency did not 
understand it. Calvin himself did not. Cromwell, though he 
did more for it than any other man, did not. John Knox did 
not. The Puritans of New England, with the exceptions of Sir 
Harry Vane and Gurdon Saltenstal, did not understand it. 
Even the State of Rhode Island, escaping as she did from the 
intolerance of Massachusetts in order to enjoy and proclaim it, 
did not understand it: for, notwithstanding their liberal charter 
from Charles IL., ‘in the oldest printed copy of their laws now 
extant, Roman Catholics were excluded from the unembarrassed 
enjoyment of their religion.” It remained for the founders of 
the American Republic to proclaim universal liberty of con- 
science. In the language of Bancroft, “It was not priestcraft 
in any form that came to this New World; nothing came but a 
free people.” And though they had been so long disciplined 
and drilled in the school of intolerance that it was not easy for 
them to slough off the gangrene which preyed upon the body 
politic, they came with the spirit of Wickliffe, Huss, Jerome, 
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and Luther; it was the spirit which led this great Reformer, 
“when tyrants ordered the German peasantry to give up the 
New Testament, to reply, No; not a single leaf!’ The Con- 
stitution of these States tolerates everything but a persecuting 
power; this isthe great political and moral element of our 
national influence and destiny. 

As we occupy this high vantage-ground, it seems to us a 
simple matter to solve the problem which the enlightened 
statesmen of the Old World could not solve. We point to the 
great enterprise of Home Missions in this land, and tell the 
world that the solution is there. It is as plain as the letters 
of the alphabet, that Christianity alone, placed on its proper 
basis—protected, but unaided by the civil power—supported 
by its own evidence, by the lives of its professors, and the 
almighty care of its Divine Author—disseminated through 
the land—is the great agency by which the hopes and destiny 
of this Republic can be realized. If, as our vast territory is 
extended and filling up, we may trace the equal progress of 
pure and undefiled religion, our destiny is such an one as the 
world has not seen. We shall not only present the noblest 
exemplification of ‘‘a Church without a bishop, and a State 
without a king,” but the noblest proof that religion can flour- 
ish without State patronage; that “knowledge, with strength 
of salvation, is the stability of our times; and that the reli- 
gion of the Bible is alone fitted to be the universal religion. 
Give Christianity a fair chance in this land, and it will be the 
glory of all lands; these States will be bound together by 
zones of light and Jove, till from sea to sea they will become in 
the highest sense “the torch that lights the world.” “This was 
Paul’s argument for Home Missions, and it is ours. Though 
the souls of men are no more valuable here than elsewhere, 
and though men can no more afford to struggle with everlast- 
ing burnings who were born in Hindostan or China, than those 
who are born among ourselves, it is still possible that this land 
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may have paramount claims. Give us Christianity at home, 
and we will not be backward in sending it abroad. It would 
be short-sighted policy indeed, for Foreign Missions to curtail 
the home field. No small part of the aid to be furnished in 
the work of evangelizing the heathen, is to be drawn from the 
very fields to which the efforts of Home Missions are to be 
directed. The stream cannot rise higher than its fountain; 
cut off or diminish our home resources and efforts, and Foreign 
Missions must die—and the world may weep. The truth is 
deeply engraven on my own mind, that the progress of truth 
and holiness, of liberty, of peace, and human happiness in our 
world, stand abreast with the progress of Christianity in this 
land. Woe be to us, and a greater woe to our children, if by 
criminal negligence, and supineness, and parsimony, we throw 
off this burden, or shrink from this responsibility ! 

In the fourth place, we remark: Our duty in this work is 
still more urgent, from the dangers to which this land és ex- 
posed. 

Paul was not alarmed by shadows when he saw the evils 
that were coming upon the Holy Land and City. The day of 
her glory was past. The Shekinah had departed from her 
temple, and blood no longer flowed from her atoning sacrifices. 
The sceptre had been wrested from Judah; the enemy had 
degraded her priesthood, and contemptuously cast “swine’s 
flesh” upon her altars. Rome was even then arranging her 
legions, and the air was darkened by her eagles, as they were 
scenting the doomed carcass. Yet had this devoted apostle 
“continual heaviness and sorrow in his heart for her;” and 
although he beheld her abandoned of God, he also looked 
through the gloom to the day when the morning should again 
break upon the mountains of Zion. As he was the apostle to 
the Gentiles, when every other door of access to his country- 
men was closed, his ingenious mind and inventive love betake 
themselves to this last hope of “ provoking the Jews to 
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jealousy” by the ingathering of the heathen, that “through 
their mercy, the Jews also might obtain mercy.” 

We may not be blind to the dangers which threaten the land 
in which we live, nor to the subtilty, any more than to the 
number and energy of the influences that are at work for our 
destruction. Where the people are the princes, and the voice 
of the people is the despot, changing our institutions at his 
pleasure, breathing his spirit into all our social organizations, 
and with his ‘“‘many heads and hearts,” himself the dispenser 
of weal or woe, there are always causes for apprehension. We 
are a proud and boasting people; we glory in the armorial 
ensigns of the three noblest races, and our hereditary honours 
inflate us. We are exposed, from the combined influences of 
our excellencies and our defects. Our habits of sturdy and 
uncomplaining labour; our successes in the arts of peace and 
war; our impetuosity, hardihood, and perseverance; the in- 
tensity of our character, and our recklessness of consequences ; 
if they receive not a right direction, bode nothing but evil. 
There is no want of vigour or of talent among us; but there 
are few, if any, commanding minds of Christian principle, to 
secure the respect of the educated, or give direction to the 
masses. We are not a people to. be directed, nor are we 
_ always fitted to be directors. The impulses of the millions it 
might be safe to follow, if there were not discoverable so' many 
indications of national degeneracy. But, sad to be confessed, 
these indications are too obvious. We are not the men our 
fathers were. Their elevated views, their love of subordination 
and order, and their moral dignity, have disappeared. The 
power of godliness is far from having equalled the growth of 
our population. Portions of the land are already in the con- 
dition of pagans from their ignorance; other portions are in 
the condition of pagans from their knowledge, and glory im 
the Pantheism of the heathen, rather than in the cross of 
Christ. They have apostatized from the religion of their 
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fathers, and, like all apostates, are the most malignant enemies 
of the gospel, and the most difficult to be reclaimed. That 
Protean enemy, which in so many forms is undermining the 
great principles of the divine government, and the righteous 
retributions of a future world, finds access to so many minds, 
that sober men, and sober churches, even doubt the expediency 
of speaking of God as the avenger. The consequence is, that 
already large portions of the land feel the influence of wide- 
spread irreligion and ungodliness. It is felt everywhere; 
in the municipal relations, in the Senate chamber, on the bench 
of justice, and at the ballot-box. Ambitious men, demagogues, 
enemies of law and order, stirrers up of sedition and unhal- 
lowed combinations; intrigue and falsehood, bribery and cor- 
ruption, all fomented by party strife, give rise to agitations 
that are shaking the land from one extremity to the other. 
Men there are who live upon unhallowed excitement; their 
watchword is “agitate; agitate; agitate; because, when the 
tempest subsides, their reputation and influence subside with 
the tempest. The love of truth, of right, of the public weal, 
are to a melancholy extent lost sight of; and if the heart and 
judgment of the nation are not carried by storm, no thanks to 
the radicalism of Church or State. 

Nor are these dangers diminished by the unexampled agen- 
cies that are superinducing a rapid transformation in our 
habits and character from the mingled races of the Eastern 
hemisphere. The hardy nations of the North of Europe here 
amalgamate with the more polished and effeminate immigrants 
that skirt the Mediterranean; the oriental coalesces with the 
occidental; the refugees from penal law mingle with the 
refugees from persecution, and State criminals with the 
shipped-off tenants of the almshouse. European writers do 
us no injustice when they say, that “the most heterogeneous 
elements are here in a state of fusion.” It is true; all na- 
tions, all classes, all vocations, all religions, all colours, are 
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here mingled together, boiling, effervescing, and consolidating 
into a mass which no human. foresight can predict, or melting 
down to an anonymous residuum. 

Nor are these dangers diminished by the fact, that the 
Papal Hierarchy has.here erected, and is everywhere erecting, 
its standard, and not hesitating to avow its allegiance to a 
foreign power. So far as it can be, it is the same thing in this 
land which it ever has been in all lands—the patron of igno- 
rance, and the inflexible foe of civil and religious liberty. It is 
but a few years since it was in its infancy, and scarcely found 
a cradle in this Protestant land. But the days of its infancy 
are past; nor is it any longer embarrassed by the diffidence”of 
youth. Besides its audacious interference in our public 
schools, it publicly boasts of having a missionary in every 
nursery in our large cities, and of its bristling bayonets, 
stacked by thousands in its churches. The fact is obvious as 
the sun, that it has lost its power in the old world, and the 
arena of its conflicts is even now being transferred from the 
old to the new. Nor is it aiming at anything less than the 
combined power of the mitre, the purse, and the sword. We 
know something of this conflict in our large cities; but its 
strategy and its tactics are arranged for the West. It is the 
“Great West’ that Rome is looking to, and there will be the 
great struggle. Its pioneers in the West are political agita- 
tors, and its priests demagogues. Crowned heads are in alli- 
ance with it, and the gold of princes is ministering to its 
strength. The great battle for civil and religious liberty is to 
be fought in this land. These United States are the bulwark 
of Protestantism, the last refuge of a free people and a free 
Church. If the experiment fails here, it will prove a failure 
till the mystery of God is accomplished, and a brighter sun 
dawns upon our dark world. 

What will be the issue? Will this government, thus organ- 
ized, and with such jarring elements in the midst of us, and in 
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half a century more, extended over a population of a hundred 
millions, survive these perils? Will it be in existence; or will 
it be dismembered into distinct confederacies, whose border 
lines are marked with fire and blood; or will the throne of 
some ruthless despot be established over the tomb of Liberty? 
Europe is looking at this question with greater interest and 
eagerness than we ourselves. The wise among them wonder 
how this complicated machinery could have lasted so long and 
worked so well, while the less wise, and more unfriendly, are 
looking at it with suspicion and jealousy, and predicting our 
overthrow. 

We ourselves do not despair; yet we have but one hope. 
Our fathers did not foresee all these dangers, nor could they. 
Those they did foresee, they guarded against, by laying the 
foundations of our existence and prosperity deep in the intelli- 
gence and in the religious and moral character of the people. 
There never was a free country in the world without some 
good degree of religious principle. We may have intelligence, 
but we must have religious principle. It is a dream worthy 
only of the groves of academies that severs religion from our 
literary institutions. Education, without religion, is no anti- 
dote to a depraved heart. An anonymous writer in Britain 
remarked, nearly twenty years ago, that “Every increase in 
knowledge seems but an addition to the length of the lever by 
which vice dissolves the fabric of society. It is not simple 
knowledge; it is knowledge detached from religion that pro- 
duces the fatal result.’ Nothing is more true, or more rele- 
vant to some great practical questions among ourselves. The 
effort to enlighten without Christianity is no sort of use, but to 
give an unsanctified understanding greater power over an 
erring conscience and a wicked heart. Education has done, 
and is doing wonders; but time has shown, and will yet more 
fully show, that an educated intellect, without the restraints of 
an educated conscience, is a curse. Christianity is what we 
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want in this land. You can give us education without Chris- 
tianity, but you cannot give us Christianity without education. 
Christianity is the higher law of the moral and political sys- 
tem; and that alone is true wisdom which brings the sacred 
attraction the nearest to the individual and the masses, and 
gives it the best opportunity most deeply to impregnate the 
spirit of the people. Could I address my congregated coun- 
trymen, I would endeavour to impress upon their minds this 
one truth, that Christianity alone can save this land. We 
have nothing else to fall back upon. Politicians and scholars 
may speculate and hope as they will, a widely extended and 
Protestant Christianity alone can save us. Deny us this, and 
this land of freedom will be the slave of wickedness. The fair 
Genius of Liberty, driven out from older lands, will either 
unexpectedly find herself an outcast in the land of her adop- 
tion, or she will become a gloomy maniac, wandering over hill 
and dale, and along lake and river, and in her best estate, 
decorating herself with jewels, and boasting that she fears not 
God, nor regards man. 

There remains a fifth thought on this general subject, which, 
if not directly suggested by Paul, was obviously in the mind 
of that noble man. In his day, the crisis with the Jews was 
past. When they nailed the Son of Man to the cross, they 
struck the blow which for eighteen centuries sealed their doom. 
Yet, even under these ill omens, he did not forget his country- 
men. He heard and felt the shock; yet everywhere in his 
mission to foreign lands, he made it his special concern to 
preach Christ in the scattered synagogues of his dispersed 
people, and as the storm was coming on, strove to gather in 
the fugitive and exiled Jews. We may therefore strengthen 
our argument for giving the gospel to this land, from the 
rapid approximation of the crisis which is to decide tts destiny, 
and the facilities we possess for repelling the dangers to which 
it is exposed. 
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It is not too much to say, that with the American people 
the crisis is near at hand. God’s counsels are fast unfolding 
in other lands, and the wheels of his providence are moving 
high and terribly. Human affairs were never in a state of 
more rapid transition in every part of the world; nor are there 
any tokens of that quiescent character among ourselves, that 
should lead us to put far away the reality either of our appre- 
hensions or our hopes. Of all the people in the world, the 
American people move rapidly. In less than a quarter of a 
century, our destiny will probably be decided. We now occu- 
py a proud eminence; one which, without the restraints of 
Christian principle, will soon conduct us to the precipice. 
Prosperous nations, like prosperous men, ‘stand on slippery 
places;” if the word of God and the lessons of history may be 
relied on, they are never more exposed than when “they have 
more than heart can wish.” The love of money is the passion 
of the age and of the land. It is everywhere multiplying the 
incentives to evil, without the counteracting power of moral 
goodness. A flood of gold is pouring in upon us that is 
changing the habits of the people; and while it is furnishing 
fuel for unhallowed passions, does not in due proportion fur- 
nish the means of quenching them. Those very traits of 
character of which we boast ourselves, will not fail to ensnare 
us, when once we are on the wrong track. There are threat- 
ening evils in the midst of us, which it were not wise more 
definitely to describe than to say, that the crudest fancies, the 
boldest pretensions, the Strangest and most monstrous opinions, 
and measures the most visionary and impracticable, strength- 
ened by sectional jealousies, have taken deep root, and are of 
rapid growth. The crime and pauperism to which we have 
referred, are also doing a quick work. The adversary, in 
every shape and form, is awake, and striving to be in advance 
of us. In the language of the prophet, ‘The things that 
come upon us make haste.” They are evils which will not be 
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long in coming; nor will the blow, unless averted, be a great 
while suspended before it falls. 

Yet while we are constrained to look at these things, some 
of them furnish the very facilities we need for prosecuting the 
work of reform. If.a flood of gold is pouring in upon us, it 
is that we may employ it for benevolent purposes. If our 
national characteristics and immunities ensnare us, they may 
also save us. The institutions which magnify men as indi- 
viduals, never can have any strong leaning toward systems, 
political or religious, that rest on human authority. If the 
churches are not locked in guilty slumber, religion in this land 
will be very apt to be what the Bible makes it—a personal 
matter. Personal responsibility, and the right of private judg- 
ment, are part and parcel of our liberties; it will be difficult 
ever to detach them from the rights of an American citizen. 
Priestly dictation cannot here become Jaw; nor can man or 
woman here be imprisoned for reading God’s Bible; nor will 
any one imbued with the doctrines of sound republicanism be 
apt to tremble at those anathemas that are confirmed by 
“Dell, book, and candle.” Nor is there anything American 
in the confessional, nor in holy places, holy vestments, holy 
water, holy incense, and holy signs_and images. Nor does it 
accord with our well defined and long established notions of 
constitutional freedom and legislative authority, to merge the 
secular in the spiritual, and lodge pecuniary funds exclusively 
in episcopal hands. These things may find utterance at the 
altar; the Pope’s Nuncio may be commissioned to come from 
Rome to Buffalo, in order to force them upon a free people; 
but such things as these belong to another age, and other 
lands. Men whose birthright is independence of thought, in 
one or two generations will outgrow this miserable bondage; 
they will be more and more thrown back upon the moral in- 
stincts their Maker has given them, and which form the high- 
est security against the religion of human authority. 
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So of the rapid movements of the American people; they 
may, and must be turned to good account. Neither the intel- 
lectual nor the physical energies of the nation are monopolized 
by the foe; nor has he an engine of mischief which may not 
be employed to good ends, and by vigorous and better hands. 
God has given the American Church a locomotive power; she 
ean draw the ploughshare of truth over mountain and prairie, 
through lake and tunnel, till the wilderness is glad for her, 
and the desert blooms. We must take lessons from what a 
rapid providence is doing in the world, and give a swifter pro- 
gress to those agencies that are fitted to regenerate the land. 
In this age of enterprise, the Church must be enterprising. 
She must think as fast, and move as rapidly as the current, 
and direct the tide. 

We have also an advantage in this land, which we would 
hope is given us for just such a day as this, and just such a 
work as that in which we are employed. Three thousand 
miles of ocean separate us from the great ficld of blood. 
Already is the summons given to the fowls of heaven and the 
beasts of the earth, to ‘eat the flesh of captains, and the flesh 
of kings.” O who are we, and what is our father’s house, 
that while the storm is rocking the kingdoms of the old world, 
not a monitory breath of the tempest is heard on these peace- 
ful shores; and why is it but that in “‘enlarging the place of 
our tent, and stretching abroad the curtains of our habita- 
tions,” we may look well to the foundations of our growing 
empire? ‘Dominion is with Him;’” and while he is thus 
dashing the nations against each other as a potter’s vessel, 
this favoured land is preserved in tranquil and bright prosperi- 
ty, to diffuse his gospel from ocean to ocean, and to bear a 
distinguished part in scenes at which the eye of seers kindled, 
and the harp of prophets was tuned to sing. Never were the 
signs of the times more indicative of the rapid fulfilment of 
God’s purposes of mercy to his Church, and never were they 
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more indicative of the work which belongs to us, in heralding 
forth that day when the knowledge of the glory of the Lord 
shall cover the earth as the waters do the sea. 

I have regarded it no small privilege, my beloved and 
respected brethren, in the evening of a long life in the midst 
of you, to address this General Assembly on the subject on 
which I have been called thus to address them. If I have 
succeeded in persuading any of you of the importance of this 
work, I trust you are prepared to prosecute it, with a deeper 
interest and renewed zeal. Amid the varied scenes of the last 
half century, nothing has occurred in our history to weaken 
the impression on my own mind, that the Presbyterian Church 
in these United States occupies an eminence of great promise 
and responsibility. Her mission is conservative, in Church 
and in State. The great trust committed to her is to main- 
tain and disseminate God’s truth, unadulterated by the 
mingled and turbid waters which flow from underneath other 
sanctuaries. The great danger to which we are exposed, is 
resting satisfied with a self-complacent, cold, and dead ortho- 
doxy. Nor do I know any surer antidote to this subtle 
poison, than a missionary spirit. The redeeming principle of 
New England, and of our New-school brethren, lies in their 
missionary spirit. The Holy Ghost baptize us with this spirit, 
and we are safe, and the means of safety to millions. We 
shall feel that our mission is not conservative only, but onward, 
and that the work entrusted to us is of immediate urgency. 
There are spheres of labour where we can get the start of the 
enemy if we will; we can sow the first field, and reap the rich- 
est harvest. A single year’s delay will make it more difficult; 
ten years will render it as hopeless as the African desert. 
It can be accomplished, and it can be accomplished now, and 
if we fail to accomplish it, we shall be the reproach of the 
Protestant world. We have no time to lose, if we would 
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mould this plastic, this rapid population, and check its railroad 
speed to death and hell. 

We feel the weight of these common-place remarks:—“ Op- 
portunity is the flower of time.’ From no one fault do men 
suffer more than neglecting the favourable crisis for action. 
The West will be speedily gained, or lost; and, in the language 
of one of its aged ministers, ‘‘if once lost, will be lost but 
once.” If the gospel of Christ be not there, Romanism will be 
there, or Mormonism, or Millerism, or Mesmerism, or Spirit- 
ual Knockings, or some other equally stupid and debasing form 
of faith or infidelity. A dollar now, a single church planted 
in the desert now, is worth more than the same amount of 
effort ten times told, five years hence. Give California the 
gospel now; plant forty churches, in three years from the 
present time, on the shores of the Pacific, and you need not 
wait thirty more to see the effects of the enterprise. You 
have at once a Christian State on Papal soil, looking out upon 
the heathen world, and exerting an influence not to- be 
measured. Nay, a single Christian College planted there, 
with able and Christian teachers, and the Bible for a class 
book, liberally endowed and sustained, would lay the founda- 
tions of truth, piety, and order, for teeming thousands whose 
blessed influence shall be felt when Rome shall be wrapped in 
her own self-woven winding-sheet, without the insect’s hope. 

Give the West American churches, and American colleges, 
and we need not fear the crisis. God will be for us; and who 
is he that shall be against us? The spirit and movement of 
the times are with us; we have more to hope a thousand fold 
than to fear; and though difficulties may discourage us, and 
hope be sometimes deferred, it must be hope still. We must 
be men of faith and prayer; and it is to this spirit, and to him 
that gives it, that we commend this beloved land, and this 
great cause. Nor do I think we can be too urgent in com- 
mending it. Favourably disposed as I am to Fore‘gn Mis- 
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sions—and you know me too well to doubt my friendship for 
that cause—if one of the two holds a secondary place, it must 
not be the work at home. And in so saying, I have little 
doubt that I utter the views of every true friend of Foreign 
Missions in the land.. More than forty years ago, one of the 
most. enlightened and venerated pastors in New England re- 
marked, that “the friends of Foreign Missions have no wish 
to neglect our destitute brethren, for the sake of sending the 
gospel to those distant nations from whom Europeans have 
“derived, and are still deriving exorbitant wealth, and to whom 
they are under peculiar obligations to send the gospel.”” The 
cause of Domestic Missions has no stronger advocates than in 
those who have, in the providence of God, been called for a 
series of years to take some active part in the Foreign Boards. 
We are almost afraid to give utterance to the thoughts which 
sometimes pass through our minds, upon the comparative 
claims of the heathen at home and the heathen abroad, lest 
our views should be misinterpreted, and lest we should give a 
wrong touch to the ark of God. The embarrassment which 
attends the whole subject of Missions, arises from the numer- 
ous sectional divisions of the Christian Church, which, as long 
as they exist, must produce a lamentable want of men and 
means, both for the Home and the Foreign field. Were there 
an equable distribution of the evangelical ministry of this land, 
one-third of its settled pastors, to say the least, might be desig- 
nated to labour among the destitute and perishing, without 
diminishing the strength of the churches. Yet, were this dis- 
tribution to take place under the existing sectional divisions of 
the Church, it would destroy the concentrated power of Chris- 
tian lands, and go far toward making them Pagan. 

We must take things as they are, make the best of them we 
can, and take lessons from the teachings of His providence. 
And what are those teachings? Continental Europe has 
enough to do at home, and is eyen soliciting help from the 
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American churches; we doubt much if she has a man or a 
dollar to spare for the Pagan world. It is far otherwise with 
the British Islands. Could we address the churches of that 
much-loved land, we would tell them of their obligations to the 
heathen. We would remind Britain of the millions who bow 
to her sceptre, and where Paganism is found alike in its most 
sublimated and its most degraded forms. We would tell her 
of her aggressions upon heathen lands, and that these unscru- 
pulous accessions to her territory have added to her greatness. 
We would tell her of her grasping power, and her overgrown 
wealth, and how her coffers have been enriched from the wages 
of idolatry. We would tell her of her enriching traffic, en- 
forced at the mouth of her cannon, a traffic ruinous to the 
bodies and souls of men, and enforced at the present hour on 
three hundred millions of Pagans. We would tell her of her 
advancement in knowledge, in the arts, in commerce, and 
Christianity, and remind her of the days when “the Lord 
turned again the captivity” of her Zion “like the streams of 
the South.” We would tell her of her crowded pulpits and 
her supernumerary ministers. And while we honour her, and 
are thankful that she has done so noble a work, we would ask 
her if she is not a debtor to India and China, to Jew and Gen- 
tile, and if God has not most emphatically raised her up to be 
the instrument of his mercy to the heathen? And we would 
demand of her, in his name, why, with her power of conquest, 
and progress, and civilization, and literally boasting of the 
“hundreds of millions of heathen at her feet,’”’ much as she has 
done, she has achieved so few triumphs in heathen lands for her 
Redeemer, God, and King? But when we turn our eyes to this 
New World, different thoughts pass through our mind. Unless 
the facts to which your thoughts have been directed are false to 
history, and the principles to which we have adverted unsound, 
God’s providence is teaching us that we have a great work to 
do at our own doors. When we lock at the infancy and wild- 
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ness of this vast land, its virgin soil being everywhere “sowed 
with the seed of man and the seed of beast;” when we see 
such clouds of heathen from distant lands flying across the 
ocean to these shores; when we learn that in less than half a 
century thirteen millions of people have spread themselves 
over this Western valley; when from every part of the land 
we hear the complaint of the daughter of Zion, that so few of 
the sons which she has brought up take her by the hand; and 
when joined to this lamentation Christianity in her loneliness 
is everywhere uttering the heart-piercing cry, “Come over and 
help us,” we cannot resist the thought that this land is of all 
others the appropriate and appointed sphere of action for the 
American churches, and that the voice of the Son of God to 
them is, “Lift up your eyes to the fields, for they are white 
already to harvest!” 


THE END. 
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“Tf any provide not for his own, and especially for those of his own house, he hath 
denied the faith, and is worse than an infidel.” 1Tim. Vc8v. 

The old adage that “charity begins at home,” is founded on 
a principle alike philosophical and natural. The stream must 
have a source and cannot rise above it. The emanations of 
light must proceed from a body luminous in itself. The | 
verdure around the fountain is first irrigated and gladdened, 
before the stream, in its meanderings, imparts its life-giving || 
and refreshing influences to the smiling meadows through which | 
it flows, and the blooming flowers, that in their variety of tint | 
and specie kirtle its moistened banks. In the planetary system | 
Mercury, in his near revolving graces, is the first to receive 
light and heat from the sun. Then bright Venus, the early 
harbinger of night and day, while 


‘More distant still our globe terraqueous turns, 
Nor chills intense, nor fiercely heated burns,”? 


So “charity,” implanted in our nature, having the heart as the 
centre of benevolent radiation, must first necessarily shed its 
genial influences on those who are near and around, before it 
can reach with its sympathy and melioration the objects that 
are in the more remote distance. The law ‘love thy neighbor 
as thyself,”’ is as philosophical as it is divine; and no man can 
fulfill its requisitions who has not in exercise a strong self-love 
which differs materially from what is termed selfishness. The 
love of kindred and friends is not incompatible with the most 
| compwehensive benevolence. Where charity is cultivated, and 
hereeee there exists a proper appreciation of duty, it seeks a wider 
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scope for the exercise of the benevolent affections. The Saviour 
himself with all the diffusive benevolence of his holy nature, 
had his objects of peculiar friendship and attachment. John 
reposed on his bosom—the beloved disciple of his heart. The 
little family in the olive mantled cottage of Bethany, one would 
think, shared more largely in his affections than any other in 
Palestine, save that of his own immediate connexion. The 
text teaches us the great natural truth that those who compose 
our own household or family, have naturally a higher claim on 
us for support, care and solicitude, than those who do not; and 
further, that to neglect in any respect our own immediate family 
renders us more culpable and guilty than to neglect more remote 
kindred. By neglectful conduct towards our children, and near 
relatives, we are not only at war with nature, but practically 
renounce christianity, since it enjoins this duty on all, and are 
worse than open and profane unbelievers. The heathen moral- 


ists inculcated most sedulously this duty. “Nature,” says | 


Galgacus, ‘‘dictates, that to every one, his own children and 
relatives, should be most dear;’? and Cicero says, ‘every man 
should take care of his own family.”’ The law of nature and 
the divine law harmonize. 

T remark in the first place that there is a principle here involved, 
namely, our duty in caring for the good and well being of others, 
must commence at homeand from thence widen out to our neigh- 
bors, ourcountry and the world. The objects of sympathy and 
benevolence in our immediate vicinity and community first de- 
mand our attention, and then those that lie beyond these precincts, 
Here isa principle founded in nature, and inculcated in the divine 
word. Our country.ts our national home and our countrymen are 
our brethren. While many are so by adoption, the vast majority 
are our “‘kinsmen according to the flesh,’ and we are bound to 
care for them—love them and do them good. The Church of 
this land sustains the relation of a great spiritual mother unto 
them, and she has a duty to perform towards them paramount 
to’all others, and for which the Head of the church will hold her 
responsible—to provide for their spiritual interests, furnish them 
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with the bread of life without which they will perish. The 
saving aliment which they need is the Gospel, and it is the 
bounden duty of the church in this land to provide it for them, 
as they are scattered abroad over this immense territory of their 
home... To neglect them and permit them to suffer and perish 
is acting contrary to the suggestions of nature—violating one 
of the very first principles of humanity—disregarding the pre- 
cepts of the Gospel and the examples whieh she furnishes us on 
this point. 

In the missionary arrangements and operations of the Church, 
Domestic Missions claim the precedence. ‘True patriotesm or the love 
of country demands this priority, if there were no other consid- 
erations to enforce the validity of the claim. The objects of her 
benevolent and philanthropic efforts, are, in this case, our own 
countrymen: those of our own particular political family and 
national household. All love, while it has its origin in the love | 
of the race, or humanity as a common fountain, commences in 
self-love and widens out in its refinement and beauty until it 
appears in its highest form in the love of all men. National 
love, where it exists in its purest type, is a more beautiful 
development or modification of love than any other save that of 
universal benevolence. Jt has but one more step to take to 
reach out into the boundless realms of universality—the whole 
world—the entire family of man. It is not therefore inconsis- 
tent with the exercise of the most comprehensive benevolence 


‘and good will. It stands between family love and universal 


benevolence. ‘‘ The love of one family to another,” says a dis- 
tinguished philosopher, ‘‘may be compared to a tree, the full 
grown branches of which sink themselves into the soil, send 
forth roots and form new trees, remaining nevertheless con- 
nected with the parent tree. The thus connected families again 
forra a whole, and this is the nation.’’? Itno doubt was the design 
of Providence, that mankind instead of living under one great 
government, should exist in separate and distinct communities 
or nations, as congregated and consolidated families, each hay- 
ing its own institutions, manners, customs, language, and civil 
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polity. And it is thus that there is laid in the human breast 
the foundation for that particular state of the mind which we 
denominate patriotism or the love of country. This is a love 
which we ought to exercise as it is natural towards those who 
inhabit the same territory, live under the same constitution and 
have mutual interests at stake. The nation is but one large 
family and the good of each is the good of all, and so conversely. 
| National love is but the love of the race in the further develop- 
ment of the love of families for each other, and all that belongs 
to our country, which is the nation’s home—its soil, its produc- 
tions, its rivers, its mountains, its cities, its villages, its public 
improvements, its entire scenery, and everything connected with 
it, as well as its language; customs, morals and manner of think- 
ing, are the objects of our love. Hence when citizens of the 
same country meet together in a foreign land, though unac- 
quainted at home, become endeared to each other, and their 
thoughts and affections revert to their own dear fatherland—their 
great national home. Homer has this beautiful sentiment, “I 
know of nothing more sweet than home,” meaning his father- 
land. Noone can help admiring even the excessive patriotism 
of Aristides, in whom the love of the public good was the main 
spring of all his actions, and with that in view no difficulties 
could daunt him, no success or situation exalt. In his whole 
course of conduct, he was ever impressed with and acted on 
the persuasion that he was entirely his country’s and very little 
hisown. So we find that the love of country is one of the pre- 
dominant and ruling principles which regulate the conduct of 
men, and it cannot be eradicated until all the nations of the || 
earth are consolidated into one universal family of love under |! 
the benign influences of the gospel, and the felicitous reign 
of the Prince of Peace. Patriotism may become as other forms 
| 
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of love, inordinate and a passion, and as compared with the love 
of the race disproportionate, and the interests of humanity at 
large be overlooked and even lost sight of; still this has nothing 
to do with the principle involved; the duty whieh we owe to 
those of our own national brotherhood in the exercise of an || 
intelligent patriotism. | 
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There is another principle at issue in the providential arrange- 
ment of mankind in separate and distinct political communities. 
Spheres of usefulness are within our reach, and we can do good 
unto those around us, as-.we have abundant and immediate op- 
portunity. In doing good to that particuldr portion of mankind 
with which we are nationally allied, we are at the same time doing 
good to our race, in making our country the hallowed home of 
a part of our common brotherhood, and may thus, as far as our 
influence extends, and our efforts are available, ‘fulfil the royal 
law according to the scripture.”’ It is in strict accordance with 
the disinterested nature and claims of christian benevolence to 
cherish special solicitude for those who are near to us—who, 
by their residence in our immediate vicinity, neighborhood, or 
nation, are the more easily and effectually brought under our 
influence. Providence is all supreme—and by establishing the 
national compact, or creating feelings in men that lead them to 
desire such a compact, He first designs us to be usefully em- 
ployed in benefiting those around us, and within our reach, be- 
fore we extend our philanthropy to those who are far removed 
from us., By placing a particular portion of the human family, 
as ina nation, the more immediately within the scope of our 
observation and influence and effort, He evidently designed it 
as the especial field of our beneficent operations. That is the 
poorest philosophy in the world, and has no foundation in na- 
ture, or countenance from the word of God, that secks the re- 
moval of distant evils, while those immediately around us and 
at our very door are left to remain. Dreamy and visionary phil- 
anthropists are ever projecting schemes the most impracticable 
for the melioration of the race, and the bettering of the social 
system, while ten thousand evils remain unremoved and vices 
uncorrected in the very vicinity of their habitations, and in 
their own families and communities.. Genuine benevolence and 
philanthropy work outward—not from the circumference to the 
centre. They diverge—radiate--like the rays of light. Fall 


j on the nearest objects first. 


On no other principle than that. of pure, disinterested patri- 
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otism, can I account for our Lord’s national preferences. The 
love of his countrymen was strong—ardent. The personifica- 
tion of all benevolence, he exhibited on more than one occasion 
the truest humanity—and the purest Hebrew patriotism. Na- 
tional love and sympathy never beat higher and more beautiful 
in human bosom. While his mission was one of amity and 
love to all mankind—to take away ‘‘the sin of the world’’—he 
spent his whole life among his own people—and in the sight of 
the sepulchres of Hebrew patriarchs, and prophets, and kings, 
made his atoning sacrifice. ‘‘ He came to his own,”’ and in their 
behalf labored, and sorrowed, arid died. The tears he shed from 
Olivet’s slope were over Jerusalem. The prayers and lamenta- 
tions of many a midnight hour were the gushings of his heart 
for his rejecting, unbelieving countrymen. What pathetic 
tenderness did he exhibit in his prophetic announcement of the 
destruction of the holy city and the palaces of Salem. “O Jeru- 
salem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets and stonest them 
which are sent unto thee, how often would I have gathered thy 
children together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens under 
her wings, and ye would not.’”” It was not because of his uni- 
versal love—his benevolence towards all men merely, that he 
manifested such solicitude and grief for the Jewish race, that 
he poured out his tears over the doomed city, and displayed 
such tender sympathy for its inhabitants. They were Jews— 
his own countrymen. Jerusalem was the sacred city—the 
earthly residence of Deity, and where to his nation alone the 
divine manifestations were made—the city of David from whose 
loins he sprung, soon to be laid in ruins, and all her glory to 
perish, and all her ancient splendor to vanish away. His peo- 
ple, the rejected, condemned of God ! It was the love of coun- 
try beating in his bosom with thrilling emotion—a patriotic 
feeling throbbing there—an affection for and interest in his own 
countrymen—a love more restricted and proportionally more 
intense than general benevolence, or love for the whole race. 
Here was the secret of his anxiety, solicitude and tears. 

Look, too, at Paul, the great Yoreign missionary of the Gentile 
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world, called by the grace of God, who revealed his Son in him, 
that he might preach Christ among the heathen. See this re- 
nownéd Apostle, learned in Grecian wisdom and Hebraic lore—- 
instructed in academic shades, and,at the feet of the most eru- 
dite and celebrated mastérs of the age—enriched by nature’s 
choicest gifts—polished with all the refinements of cultivated 
society—warm and earnest in piety—-bold, and even daring in 
facing philosophers and princes—in encountering dangers— 
successtul beyond all others in winning trophies to the cross-— 
see him in peril, toil, persecution and tears, traversing the Ro- 
man: world, all the way from Jerusalem round about unto Illy- 
ricum, and even to the remotest West, preaching fully the Gos- 
pel of Christ as the divinely raised up and commissioned “‘Apos- 
tle to the Gentiles,’’ pouring out his soul in intensest agony and 
grief on account of his beloved, but unbelieving people. ‘Tears 
he had shed once and again over the Pagan nations of the eart!: 
—solicitude and earnestness he had expressed for their salva- 
tion—but never such as he manifested in behalf of his own 
countrymen. Language like his was never uttered—patriotism 
so self-sacrificing was never displayed. The love of country is 
without a parallel, save in that, of the Bethlehem-born. The 
temporal and spiritual sorrows which were about to come on his 
countrymen—the complete deprivation of all their peculiar na- 
tional advantages, and the blessings of the Messiah’s kingdom 
which they had wickedly rejected, soon-to take place—their ut- 
ier destitution of hope either for this world or the next, filled 
his mind with such tremendous concern and interminable heavi- 
ness that he exclaims in language burning with tears, and re- 
sounding with the crushings of a broken and bleeding heart: 
«T gay the truth in Christ ; I lie not; my conscience also bear- 
ing me witness in the Holy Ghost, that I have great heaviness 
and continual sorrow-in my heart. For I] could wish that my- 
self were accused from Christ, for my brethren, my kinsmen, 
according to the flesh.’?. The natural impulses of his soul were 
at work within him, and he wasas an ‘‘Hebrew of the Hebrews,”’ 


forced to yield to them. The common impulses of earnest pa- 
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triotism cannot be repressed—should not be. They are im- 
planted in our nature by God himself, and designed for benevo- 
lent and gracious ends. Itis not contrary to the benevolence he 
requires us to exercise towards all men, that we show our 
preference to those of our own nation and country in giving 
them the blessings of the Gospel and the living ministry. True 
patriotic feelings sacredly cultivated and developed in seeking 
the good and salvation of our own countrymen will not, while 
they give them the priority and preference, be restricted from 
going abroad upon mankind, and falling in their sympathy on the 
destitute of heathen climes. If rightly put into exercise at 
home, and stimulated by the love of Christ for souls, they will 
seek a wider divergency, and like the rays of the sun penetrate 
the dark and distant regions of pagan destitution. The fountain 
opened in the sanctified and patriotic heart will, while it sends 
forth the waters of salvation on those that are around, widen 
and deepen into the majestic river as it flows onward and on- 
ward—expanding more and more until merged in the ocean of 
universal benevolence. Our country first, says nature—the di- 
vine Word warrants the preference—Christ and his apostle of 
the Gentiles and other early teachers of Christianity furnish us 
with examples of the lawfulness of the principle. In the di- 
rection given by our Lord to those who were first commissioned 
to preach his Gospel, he commanded them not only to “begin at 
Jerusalem,” but to “go not into the way of the Gentiles and 
into any city of the Samaritans, but to go rather to the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel.” Among them were the first converts 
to be made—those of their own kindred and nation. These im- 
pulses of nature sanctified by grace and sanctioned by such 
high authority and example, are not to be overlooked, but should 
enter largely into the missionary schemes and arrangements of 
the Church. If nature thus harmonizes with grace—if patriot- 
ism blends thus so beautifully with the benevolence of Chris- 
tianity—our country has far higher claims upon the church for 
the Gospel than she has yet admitted—has a far greater demand 
upon her for her sympathies, prayers, resources and efforts than 
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she has yet acknowledged and bestowed. On this one funda- 
mental principle alone, a christianized patriotism—a sanctified 
love of country, we may legitimately place Domestic Missions 
on the foreground of Christian effort. Give them the pre-emi- 
nence they demand, and that, without disparaging in the slight- 
est measure the Foreign field—retrenching the efforts of the 
Church abroad, or diminishing ina single dollar her contribu- 
tions in carrying on the work. For this or no other object of 
Christian benevolence has she ‘‘done what she could.” 

As suggested by the text, I would remark, in the second 
place, that in making provision for a family, reference must be had 
toits wants. They must be commensurate. The larger the estab- | 
lishment, the more numerous the household, the larger must be 
the outlay, the more abundant must be the provision. So in 
supplying the spiritual wants of a great national family, a refer- 
ence must be had to the extent of the national domain—the vast 
and increasing number of the children that inhabit it. Common- 
place as the thought may be, in the Domestic operations of the- 
Church she must look at the extent of our national domain, and 
that in its expansion, and the immense number of souls that occu- 
py it, and are constantly augmenting with an unprecedented in- 
crease. What were the limits of our country when, in 1782 she 
took her place among the nations of the earth in the achievement 
of a national independence, and what was her population? Her 
entire limits did not exceed 820,630 squaré miles, and her inhabit- 
ants, scattered over the whole area of the States, did not number 
over 3,000,000 in all, free born and slaves. Now in her tremen- 
dous strides of progress, never known before in the world’s history, 
she has for the domain of her children no less than 3,000,000 of 
square miles, covering an extent of earth of every variety of cli- 
mate, soil and resources. Her sons and daughters, native born 
and adopted, number no less than 26,500,000, and perhaps even 
27,000,000, if the average ratio of increase has been maintained 
since the last governmental census were taken. The original thir- 
teen States have been augmented to 31, with nine Territories, in- 
cluding the District of Columbia. The stars on the national ensign 
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have increased to a grand galaxy—a gorgeous cluster—a splendid 
constellation. Three quarters of a century have not elapsed since 
we became in reality a nation, acknowledged and respected as such, 
and we have increased in population nine times our origin’ num- 
ber. Our territory doubled itself in the first twenty years of its } 
existence, and since it has increased over three-fold. Great as the 

Russian empire in Europe is, the United States covers an area one 
and a half times as large. The entire area, in which are embraced | 
the some sixty empires, states and republics of Europe, is but one- 
sixth larger than ours. The centre of this great Republic is now 
about the forks of the Kansas river, not many years ago terra in- 
cognila, and we may exclaim with Ciceronian emphasis, ‘Ubi 
errarum sumus 2”? where in the world are we? Great as the Ro- 
man empire was in all its glory, her eagle never stretched his pin- 
ions wider than ourown. The ambitious Alexander in all his 
conquests never achieved and ruled over a larger territory. Russia 
with her Siberian sands, and Great Britain with her colonies and 
islands, are only in territorial extent larger than we. No nation 
on the globe is so great in the nationality of continuous area, and 
none so rich in soil and minerals and the precious metals. Ameri- 
can expansion is the dread of the whole Eastern hemisphere— 
shakes the foundations of thrones and empires. The Genius of 
Liberty can scarcely cast her eye over the distant latitudes of our 


domain and grasp with either hand the hoary locks of the Atlantic 
and Pacific wave. 





To illustrate the growth of population, the increase of our 
national family, we might descend to our individual portion of it, 
oceupying the land of blooming flowers, and fertile, verdure smi- 
ling prairies—of shady groves, sparkling lakes and silvery streams. 
Eighteen years ago, (June, 1838) Lowa was organized as a terri- 
tory, with a population of only 23,000 souls. In 1846 she was 
admitted into the Union as a sovereign State, and in 1850 her 
population had increased to°193,000. In 1854 she numbered, ac- 
cording to the footing up of the census, 326,000. And although 
the present census have not yet been officially made known, there 
are no doubt, at this time, nearly, if not over, 500,000 souls in 
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this new State, having only reached a decade of years. When five 
years shall lave rolled away, in all probability there will be living, 

toiling, thinking- on her soil, a mass of matter and mind, in the 
persons of men, women*~“and children, amounting to a* million. 
| Her climate, soil, resources of varied character, are inviting the 

enterprising and the intelligent of other States and lands to come, 
|| and as avenue after avenue is opened to her eastern border and west- 
ward to the muddy and booming river of her occidental limit, they 
will faster come, and as they come in bands of thousands, will ex- | 
dlaim, as did the [owas and Sacs from Wisconsin and Ilhnois, when 
driven beyond the “Father of Floods,”’ ‘‘ Jowa’’—Here is the place, 
and beautiful. 

And so throughout this whole North-West; the wave of popuia- 
tion rolls. The Indian wigwam has given place to abodes of com- 
fort, and even of wealth and splendor to cities great and small— 
the hunting ground of the red man to cultivated fields luxuriantly 
waving with golden grain—the birchen canoe to the puffing steam- 
er of commerce and trade. Along the shores of our most north- 
ern lakes, where Boreal winds aed over fields of snow, and laugh 
with wintery glee—the river that rolls at our feet even to its source 
in the Itasca lake and the meanderings of the sparkling Minnesota 
—the rolling Kansas and the forked Platte—the Columbia, the 
Willamette and the Sacramento, dwell the hardy and adventurous 
sons of America, tilling the soil, delving the mine, and rearing the 
city of commerce and ari. And,where twenty years ago but few 
thousands dwelt, now the array of mighty millions ‘live and moye, 
have their being.’’ 

The territory of the nation is immense—her children aro scat- 
tered in millions of every class and condition all over. it, from 
Pembina, on the Red river of the North, to the mouth of the Rio 
Grande on the South—from the St. Johns on the East to the Golden 

Bay on the West. Thisis our national home, and these are the 
| children that inhabit it. The establishment is grand and spacious 
—the wants of the family commensurately great with its grandeur 
and immensity. But how disproportionate are the supplies? The 
favored children are reposing in elegance—luxuriantly fed and 
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sumptuously clothed, while many in remote apartments are in 
destitution and want—not so much in want of ‘the finest of the 
wheat,’’ as the bread of everlasting life. The spiritual mother of 
us all, the Church, has the great work to do of furnishing the 
millions who inhabit this national domain with the bread and water 
of salvation—the Gospel of peace and love, the sustaining aliment 
of the soul. She must take a comprehensive observation from her 
tallest watch towers, that she may see the length and the breadth 
of the sphere of her operations—the wants and the necessities of 
the tremendous multitudes that look to her for sympathy and the 
materials of benevolence. Though not in abject poverty, thous- 
ands upon thousands are scattered over the entire face of the land, 
destitute of the means of grace and without a preached Gospel. 
Thousands more, who ‘prefer Jerusalem above their chief joy,” 
removed from favored communities, separated from once loved 
homes, kindred and friends, in obedience to the instinetive impellings 
of nature in the bettering of condition, and in the natural love of 
possession, are in breaking the soil and rearing the cabin, unable 
to provide themselves oftentimes for years to come with either the | 
preached Word, or the house of God. They will do what they 
can-—but in their indigency, or at best circumscribed means, can- 
not sustain but in part, and that a very small part, the institutions 
of religion, and must necessarily depend, as colonies, on the mo- 
ther country, at least for a time, on the religious communities and 
ecclesiastical organizations from which they come for their spiritual 
supplies and maintenance. The wealthier and more efficient 
churches should regard the little companies of Christ’s people in 
their humble bethels of the wilderness, and even of the retiring 
wilderness blooming with the beauty of industry and improvement, 
as colonial dependencies, and entitled to their support, as objects 
of their largest benevolence, and in accerdance with the law of 
nature, as well as of Christianity, the first on whom it should be 
bestowed. These are ‘‘the lost sheep of the house of Israel.’ 
The Church at large should so' regard them, and accordingly and 
righteously act. These and the destitute everywhere over the 
whole land are the objects of the church’s care and charity. Yea, 
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all the people of every class and condition, and color, who com- 
pose this great national household, the 26 or 27,000,000, are for 
her prayers, her tears, her labors and her substance. And what 
a field of benevolent operation lying, contiguous—what a popula- 
tion speaking generally the same language and most accessible to 
the Gospel. Oh! is not this vast home of our nation—this mill- 
ioned family for Christ’s kingdom and crown? Oh! should not 
the_ Church awake—realize more distinctly and urgently her duty. 
—leok abroad on the almost illimitable field and contiguity of con- 
quest spread out before her—the innumerable trophies that may be 
won to the cross of Immanuel? Oh! that she was imbued with 
the spirit, the patriotism and the self-sacrificing zeal of the Apos- 
tle of the Gentiles—that she could hear the spiritual cry of her 
country’s distress—the clamorous want, the wailing lamentations 
of her destitute and perishing children for the bread that cometh 
down from heaven, and of which she is made the grand and only 
authorized distributor, and over all the thunder tones of Inspiration 
rolling out the estimation and denunciation of heaven concerning 
the delinquency of a plain and pressing and natural duty, “If any 
provide not for his own, and especially for those of his own house, 
he bath denied the faith, and is worse than an Infidel,””—methinks 
she would start from her slumbers of indifference, arouse herself, 
and arise ia the beauty and power of her might, and in the realiza- 
tion of the duty assigned her, at once set herself at work with an 
earnestness never before exhibited in the performance of it—the 
|| duty, I say, especially assigned her in the fulfillment of her great mis- 
sion, the giving of the Gospel first to her country in all the amplitude 
of its extent and demand—the Gospel and the living ministry first 
to her ‘‘brethren, her kinsmen according to the flesh.” 

Apart from the extent of the national mansion and the multi- 
tudes who inhabit it, other reasons of weighty consideration en- 
force themselves upon us in viewing aright the wants of our 
country and the urgency of the provision to be made in their sup- 
ply. The moral and politica! condition, and the heterogeneous 
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| character of those who constitute the national household. Dangers 
| may not be impending and just at hand, but they are imminent 
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and should be apprehended in order to their avertment. «“Ooming 
events cast their shadows before,”’ and who, with anything of an 
observant eye, can deny the fact that there are darkened shadows 
thrown over this land that betoken, unless:averted by a merciful 
Providence, alarming dangers ? He must be blind who cannot 
see them. Dangers do threaten us. ‘The influences which are at 
work in hastening them on are subtle, varied and powerful, There 
is not the peace, thé order, the public virtue, that once existed 
among the people, The views of government, law, order, subor- 
dination and morality which now pervade the minds of our people, 
are not those which were entertained by our fathers. The watch- 
word is “progress’”’—old things. must pass away, and all things 
must become new, regardless of consequences. A new dispensa- 
tion has dawned upon the world, an age of light, improvement and 
revolution. The ancient landmarks and beacons must be removed. 
They are no longer our guides, and others must be instituted. All 
our political and social organizations must be reconstructed, and: 
in their reconstruction all christian principle must be discarded. 
Christianity and virtue may not give direction to the masses, The 
people are the princes, and the people rule, and may rule for weal 
or wo ina country like our own, and from the indications of na- 
tional degeneracy everywhere discoverable in every section of the 
land, the omens are not auspicious, Agitators abound both in 
Church and State, Pseudo philanthropists, infidel philosophers, 
unprincipled politicians, brawling demagogues, wild fanatics and 
political preachers, on all sides ave stirring up the worst passions 
of men to sedition, reform, anarchy, blood-shed and ruin. The 
whole land, from one extremity to the other, is in a state of un- 
hallowed excitement and agitation. The spirit of insubordination 
to law and government is abroad—law and government both hu- 
man and divine. Radicalism pervades the church and pulpit as 
well as the state and legislative hall. The Press has become cor- 
rupt, and every type is blackened with abuse and defamation—set 
up with partizan bitterness, and the unhallowed sheet is sent forth 
to spread falsehood, insubordination, resistance to the “powers that 
be” andare ‘ordained of God’’—to diffuse rebellious and seditious 
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and treasonable sentiments among the masses. Irreligion, ungod- 
liness, infidelity, in every form, are busily at work, and the whole 
tendency of affairs seems to be in maddened determination to have 
‘‘anew Constitution, a new Bible and a new Ged,” to push the coun- 
try forward to amost tremendous crisis. The “signs of the times”’ 
are pregnant with mischief, and the forebodings are of an approach- 
ing storm of destruction in which God will appear as the avenger. 

The national family is in a state of feud. Community of feeling 
isalmest gone, an sectional interests prevail to the absence of the 
well-being of the whole. Into the elements of strife are also thrown 
the habits, the morals, the character, the political principles of the 
refugees of every land, worse than ten thousand scorpions’ scourge. 
Oppressed at home by both Church and State, they flee hither fur 
a resting place, but will not rest when they arrive, and obtrude 








with bold offensiveness their radical political and religious views | | 


upon the public mind—openly array themselves against constitu- 


tional Republicanism and American christianity. Hegel and Tum 


Paine are their gods. The Sabbath is desecraied, and resirain:y ; 
laws of virtue and morality are trampled upon. heir waichwor.. . 
“Liberty, equality, and fraternity”? unrestrained and unlicen\d. 


Their agrarian spirit, their political and infidel sentimen's, are streau- 


ously advocated and rapidly mingling with the elemejis cha. aie w 
constitute our future national character and destiny. And ine sous 
of America, native and free-born, under the shadow of the genius 
of constitutional liberty, are coalescing with them, the ambitious 
politician, the visionary socialist, the God-hating infidel, the wild re- 
formative, the partizanand hireling press. Romanism is bad enough 
—her audacious interference in our educational interests—her boast- 
ing as the inflexible foe of civil and religious liberty—her declaration 
of the subversion of Protestantism, and the establishment of the Papal 
Hierarchy on,these shores. But this powerful enemy is not half so 
much to be dreaded as the agrarian-infidel hordes that crowd in 
upon our shores like maddened Goths and Vandals incensed by the 
demon of evil and bent on the destruction of the very foundations 
of law and order, government, society and religion. All the 


races of men are here, with their manners; customs, principles, 
C 
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religion, prejudices—elements the most heterogeneous in a state 
of fusion. The national family is passing through a process— 
the crucible is intense with heat—the elements are boiling, effer- 
vescing, and what is to be the form and shape of the consolida- 
ted mass, no human mind can divine. But, one thing we know, 
and here is our consolation, in the divine government the pur- 
poses of God will be developed and fulfilled—none can let or 
hinder him—amid all, the wrath of men shall praise him in his 
reign. The gates of hell and the powers of darkness cannot 
prevailagainst his Church. The day shall come of the universal 
crowning of Immanuel, Zion’s King. 

In the present state of things where are we to look for comfort 
and aid—where is the object of our hope? To God, the Gover- 
nor among the nations, must we look——Christianity and the Gos- 
pel are our only hope. Neither philosopher, nor moralist, nor 
statesman, can solve the problem of our nation’s destiny—neither 
can they prescribe a remedy for existing evils—devise a correct- 
ive principle. Education and intelligence merely are not the 
antidotes. Freedom ‘ean only be enjoyed, its institutions res- 
pected, where their foundations are laid deep in the religious 
and moral character of a people, as well as in their intelligence. 
There may be intelligence diffusive as light itself withouta 
single religious principle at work, or'a virtuous sentiment pre- 
dominant. Nations like this ghave existed both in ancient and 
modern times, but they never enjoyed enlightened freedom. To 
sever religion from literature and education is to take the life 
from the body, which must end in decay and corruption, while 
its exhalations are poisonous and death-like. Education will 
not alone make a people virtuous—it may on the other hand undo 
their virtue. Mere education will little better fit a people for 
self-government and the enjoyment of liberty than ignorance. 
Man has a moral nature, without its cultivation he is not man 
developed in his true character. In his moral affections is 
stamped the image of God—in their holy exercises consists this 
| image. Without their cultivation, man, in the highest develop- 
ments of intelligence, is only the better fitted to become the 
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child of vice—the prey of depraved lust and passion. He was 
a true philosopher and moralist, and with a christian ken of ob- 
servation, who said ‘‘ Every increase in knowledge seems but an 
addition to the length of the lever by which vice dissolves the 
fabric of society. It isnot simple knowledge; itis knowledge 
detached from religion that produces the fatal result.” The 
hope of this land is in an enlightened Christianity, and with it 
there will be the best training of the intellect. We cannot have 
Christianity without education—the Gospel without intelligence. 
But we may have education without christianity—intelligence 
without the Gospel, and with them an unsanctified understand- 
ing, a corrupt heart, an unenlightened and erring conscience, 
than which there can be no greater curse. There is no problem 
to solve in the salvation of this land, whatever there may be 
problematic concerning its destiny. Heaven has furnished the 
remedy, the great and only antidote of the evils of the race— 
and which alone can preserve this nation from its imminent peril 
and destruction. The Gospel of Christ discovers the grand 
moral cure—the principles of that ‘liberty wherewith Christ 
hath made us free’’—the heavenly panacea restoring virtue in 
every form, and disseminating the rich blessings of ‘‘peace’’ 
and ‘“‘good will’’ to us and all men. The Church is the agent of 
the Gospel remedy. It is for her to give salvation to the whole 
earth. The church of this land, if itis to be saved from threat- 
ening dangers, must save it, and she will evince herself recre- 
ant to the principles of christianity—destitute of patriotism and 
the good of humanity, if she does not arise in her might to 
do it—and if she would send forth her light to cheer and glad- 
den distant lands, she must first bathe this land in the bright 
effulgence of her beams. Her missions at home must be en- 
larged and increased, and that more abundantly than ever. The 
scattered sheep of Israel must be collected into folds and shel- 
ters—the destitute must be soughi after and provided for with 
the “waters” of life—the “wine and milk’ of the Gospel of 
grace. The great national family in its every part and whole 
must be supplied. The heralds of salvation must run to and 
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fro all over the land—stand in the top of high places, by the 
way in the places of the paths, at the gates, at the entry of the 
city, at the coming in at the doors, and ery, ‘‘ Unto you, O men, 
I call, and my voice is to the sons of men.’”” The supply of men 
and means must be ample, commensurate with the wants—and 
they will be, when the Church is aroused to her duty—is bap- 
tised with the spirit of grace and supplication—with a true mis- 
sionary spirit—with the zeal and patriotism of a Paul. 

The dangers which threaten our land should stimulate the 
Church to unparalleled effort. They increase her wants for the 
Gospel. The greater the evils, thé more efficient and powerful 
should be the remedy. Discouragements should heighten soli- 
citude—dangers should hasten the cure. When Epaminondas 
was about undertaking his march against the Lacedzmonians 
with his Theban forces numbering four times less than theirs, 
several bad omens were urged to prevent his setting out. But 
he would not be deterred, and only replied by averse from Ho- 
mer, in the elegant style of his rehearsal, ‘‘There 2s but one good 
omen ; to fight for one’s country.”? He went, he conquered, and 
the Lacedemonians never received such a blow—never encoun- 
tered such a bloody defeat. Then let the Church arise, gird up 
the loins of her might, and Epamiuondas-like, seize the ‘‘good 
omen ;” to fight for one’s country—go forth against the Lacede- 
monian cohorts of sin and destruction, and she shall obtain a 
Theban victory—a victory above measure splendid. The cross 
shall glitter over the blackened turrets of infidelity —the banner 
of salvation wave in graceful folds over the embattlements of 
the powers of darkness, and Christianity in triumph reign, the | 
heavenly Queen of universal charity and peace. 

I remark inthe third place, that the wants of the national 
family must mainly be supplied through the Domestic Missionary ar - 
rangements of the Church. This is aself-evident proposition—or 
an experimental historical fact. The members of the national 
household are unceasingly scattering themselves abroad over 
this immense domain. The members that remain about the old 
ecclesiastical homesteads are cared for, and have abundant pro- 
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vision made for them. The wanderers are not prodigals, spend- 
ing their substance in riotous living in a far country. They are 
not drones, but enterprising, and leave the homes of their youth 
in order to sustain themselves and procure, instead of wasting, 
“substance.’”’ They must have aid and encouragement. Spir- 
itual supplies must be sent to them. They must not be left to 
subsist on the ‘“‘husks which the swine do eat,’’ the errors and 
heresies of false teachers abounding in the new settlements, 
but must have sent to them the ‘“‘fatted calf” of the Gospel 
from a father’s house. The Church’s care is over them—and 
only can she supply their necessities through the channels of 
her missionary operations. But not only in the West are sup- 
plies needed. The destitute, the indigent, the partly helpless 
are found in every point of the compass of this land. Itis not 
only the hardy and intrepid pioneer that needs the aid and 
sympathy of the Church. The multitudes of every city East, 
West and South are, in a great measure, the objects of mission- 
ary effort. The sparsely populated régions in every section of 
the country—the rice and cotton fields and sugar plantations of 
the sunny South, covered over with Afric’s toiling children, 
must depend upon and look to the Church for the Gospel. The 
Church has done much——is now doing more—but she must do 
more still. The spirit of Missions is the true evangelical spirit 
of Christianity—it is pure evanyelism—and the great glory of the 
Presbyterian Church is her missionary character. In her earli- 
‘est history in this country she manifested it. From her organ- 
ization in 1706, down to the present time, it has been her char- 
acteristic. She early appealed to foreign Churches to aid her 
in the work of Domestic missions both by the contribution of men 
and means, and for this object husbanded her own resources. 
From time to time she sent forth the way-worn missionary through 
the wilds of the then new land of the Alleghany slopes. As 
territory after territory has opened before her she has in some 
good measure, though not toa tithe of her ability, commissioned 
the willing sons of her bosom to proclaim “the unsearchable 
riches of Christ.”” In this way has she supplied to some con- 
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siderable extent the spiritual necessities of our country, and 
now in almost every part of the land may be found some faithful 
missionary of her Board. To illustrate the manner in which 
the Church only can supply, especially the newer sections of the 
country, and the scattered members of the national family, we 
may look at the great North West in its wants and destitutions, 
which are familiar to us all. Then cast our vision over the 
sublime results. Take the efforts of our particular branch of 
Zion. In 1805 Mr. James Hoge, a licentiate of the Presbytery 
of Lexington, now the venerable Dr. Hoge, of Columbus, was 
sent by the General Assembly as a missionary for six months to 
the State of Ohio and the Natchez district. A half century has 
rolled away, and now in this North Western territory there are 
in our own ecclesiastical community more than 500 of Christ’s 
official servants, more than 1,000 churches, with some 50,000 
members. What would have become of this interesting portion 
of our national heritage, so far as our own Church is concerned, 
had she not held over it the zgis ofher spiritual protection? It 
would not only have been lost to her, but to error and fanaticism 
in a great measure. The wilderness and the solitary place have 
been made glad by her, and the desert has been made to rejoice 
and blossom as the rose; to blossom abundantly and_ rejoice, 
even with joy and singing. Look at our own State. In 1837 
one of the Fathers, who still lives among us to preach the Gos- 
pel, crossed the Mississippi’s swelling flood, and erected the Pres- 
byterian standard and the cross of Christ on the very hills around 
us, now so densely populated, and where we asa Synod sit to-day, 
The pioneer thus opening the way, one after another came bear- 
ing the banner of the martyr Church, and now, after the lapse of 
so few years, amid sore disasters and innumerable discourage- 
ments, we have our own territorial Synod of some 70 ministers, 
and 100 churches, with 3,700 communicants. 

When we take in a wider horizon, and look at the number of 
the churches that rear their spires heavenward all over this ex- 
panse of nature’s choicest adornment and most lavish gifts, the 
hundreds of those who publish the glad tidings of salvation, the 
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thousands of Christ’s followers wearing the badge of disciple- 
ship, and when we cast our vision into the future, and see the 
millions on millions that are to people these younger States and 
territories, ‘the star of empire’’ culminating in these heavens, 
and then the multitudes that shall make these valleys, and 
hills, and streams vocal with the praises of Immanuel, the sanc- 
tuaries of splendor that shall rise, peering the clouds, in count- 
less numbers, and over all the Shechinah in uncreated glory and 
radiance resting—all, all due to the benevolent agencies, the 
missionary efforts of the Church, may it not, then, O will it not 
then, besaid, ‘‘ Beautiful for situation, the joy of the whole earth, 
is Mount Zion on the sides of the North.’’ 

We might take in our view the missionary operations of the en- 
tire Church in this land, and see how largely the national family 
has depended on her for spiritual sustenance, and with what tri- 
umphant results her efforts to supply it have been crowned. Over 
3,000 missionaries of the several evangelical organizations of our 
land are employed in ministering to the spiritual wants of the des- 
titute. One-fourth of all the ministers of our own Church are 
laboring in missionary fields. Then look at this vast army of 
Christ’s servants—not at ease in pointed and domed cathedrals, 
where the stained window lets in the mellowedjlight of day, and 
where chaunting choirs and organs’ harmonious peal inspire and 
elevate—surrounded with elegance and opulence, encouraged and 
animated by warm admirers, maintained’ by the purses of golden 
benevolence, and aided and enriched in mind and culture by the 
burdened shelves of ancient and modern lore—but in poverty, in 
distress, and sickness, toiling on, and toiling on, not regarding the 
‘‘sufferings of this present time,’”’ adversity and temporal destitu- 
tion, that they may win souls, enlarge the boundaries offZion, and 
at last obtain the crown. No enthusiasm is inspired by their de- 
parture—no churches are in weeping and in earnest prayer—no 
moving anthems are chaunted in sorrowing tones, as they leave 
the home of childhood, and break away from kindred and those 
endeared by years of tenderest affeetion, and go forth thousands 
of miles to proclaim Jesus and salvation to their fellow dying men. 
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No outfit is given them, and no suitable maintenance is promised 
them. When early impaired in health by extreme privations, and 
among miasmatic vapors of burning fever and shattering chill, no 
sympathy is felt for them, and though trials may be severer and 
discouragements more depressing than on India’s shores, no peti- 
tions are made for them. To the far, ‘far West,’’ or distant South, 
wherever immigration wends its way, thither they go to dwell, and 
there, solitary and alone, lead sinners to the cross, comfort the 
mourner, succor the distressed, and point the dying pilgrim to his 
everlasting heritage. Souls are their hire, heaven their joy, a cor- 
onal of glory their reward. ‘These are they who do the noblest 
work of the Church—perform her most. self-denying labors, and 
whose prayers and tears are poured outday and night to Israel’s 
God for the fulfillment of the promise, ‘I will bring thy seed from 
the East, and gather thee from the West; I will say to the North, 
give up, and to the South, keep not back: bring my sons from 
far, and my daughters from the ends of the earth.’? These are 
they towards whom the Church acts with most censurable delin- 
quency in not placing her Domestic missionary on a level with the 
Foreign, as the object of her prayers, sympathies and support, and 
this is one of the chief reasons why the waste places do mourn and 
the opening and expanding territories are not sooner made beautiful 
by “the feet of them that preach the Gospel of peace, and bring 
glad tidings of good things.” 

I remark, finally, that the national family has great claims on the 
Church, and especially on the Presbyterian branch of wt. She is 
eminently adapted to the work of Domestic missions in this land, 
to meet the wants of the people. When I look abroad on the exist- 
ing state of affairs, politically, socially and morally, I am more than 
ever convinced of the primary duty of our Church to the country 
in flooding it if possible with the light of truth. She has ever oc- 
eupied an eminence of great responsibility and influence, but at this 
hour her position is of a peculiarly interesting character. She 
stands aloft on the highest point of eminence, and should realize 
more than ever, in her whole history, the responsibility resting on 
her, and appreciate to the fullest extent her exalted position of 
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influence. She isa Church, above all others, conservative and 
national, rendering unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, and 
unto God the things thatare God’s. The friend of law, order and 
civil subordination, her pulpits never ring with political har- 
angues and exciting declamations to sedition and intestine broils 
—with the infidel and ‘waggish theology of the Boston and 
Brooklyn schools, proclaiming deliverance from human bondage 
paramount to the redemption of the soul from the captivity of 
sin and Satan—substituting for a bleeding Savior 2 manacled 
and scourged slave—for a glorious heaven, a Kansas wilderness 
peace’’ 
and ‘‘good will,’’ another ‘‘Gospel’’ of discord and revolution— 
thus desecrating God’s hallowed Sabbath, and burlesquing a 
celestial-born Christianity. She plays no part in the promulga- 
tion of such a: politico-religious theology of such a disturbing 
and infidel philosophy. Until, with the dictates of an enlight- 
| ened and Christianized conscience, ‘‘We ought to obey God 
rather than men,”’ she does not ‘‘despise dominion,” nor ‘speak 
evil of dignities’’—but on the other hand, in accordance with 
the teachings of the Gospel of Christ, inculeates obedience to 
law and government, and denounces resistance to ‘the higher 
powers’’ as sin, because resistance to ‘‘the ordinance of God.” 
In harmony and sympathy more than any other ecclesiastical 
organization with the national Government, as a representative 
republic, she necessarily must commend ‘herself to the patriot- 
ism and intelligence of the nation, as eminently qualified to ac- 
complish the great work of defending constitutional freedom 
and imparting the blessings of the Gospel to our ever expand- 
ing territory. In the present juncture of political affairs, in 
calm and solemn dignity her ministers preach ‘‘Christ and him 
crucified,’’ as the only remedy for existing evils, to quell in- 
subordination and discord, and restore harmony and concord to 
the nation. She has no sectional interests to subserve—she 
loves every portion of the Union alike in her Gospel patriotism, 
and her ministers may go and are alike welcome, ‘‘everywhere 
preaching the Word”’—assuming neither a political pro-slavery, 
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nor a political anti-slavery attitude, but the Gospel stand-point, 
as exemplified by the Apostles of Christ, seeking and laboring 
to ameliorate the condition of the sons and daughters of bond- 
age, not by the abusive denunciation of slavery, under all cir- 
cumstances, as a sin, and as the most heinous of all sins—not 
by the excommunication of Christian masters from the privi- 
leges of the Church, legislating where Christ himself has not 
legislated, and establishing terms of membership which he has 
not established, but by teaching both masters and slaves the 
glorious and benevolent doctrines of the Gospel, and enjoining 
upon each other the discharge of their relative duties, they may 
preach plainly not only in the North, they may penetrate the 
remotest South, and ply the truth with all its power and pun- 
gency to the conscience, exhorting and commanding not only 
“‘servants to obey, in all things, their masters according to the 
flesh, not with eye service, as men pleasers, but in singleness 
of heart, fearing God’’—but, also, ‘‘masters to give unto their 
servants that which is just and equal, knowing that they also 
have a master in heaven.”’ 

She has a work to do, in her peculiar adaptation to it, being 
united in her every part, eminently national, comprehensively 
patriotic, unadulterated in her Gospel, animated with the esprit 
du corps of an apostolical and spiritual ecclesiastical organism, 
a work of stupendous magnitude. Itis her especial duty, oc- 
cupying as she does, such an advantageous position, not only to 
herald to the ‘‘Great West” and the sunny climes of the South a 
pure Gospel—not only to waft it over the snowy range of the 
Sierra Nevada, but to send it with all its corrective and renova- 
ting power into the land of the Pilgrims, whose ancient glory 
has departed—where, under the darkling pall of Ichabod, reign 
error and fanaticism of every form, and where have originated 
most of the evils that, from time to time, have afflicted the land, 
socially, religiously and politically. New England needs the 
Gospel-Presbyterian conservation. There are no bands stronger 
than ecclesiastical—they bind firmly a people together. There 
is but one other ecclesiastical establishment that has not been 
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torn asunder by the question of domestic servitude. ‘And even 
that Church has, in the present conflict, been marred in her 
glory by the introduction of the existing topics into some of 
her pulpits. That band is flawed, and therefore becoming 
weaker—ours is sound and growing stronger. It is made of 
iron, welded in every part by Christian love and patriotism, and 
when it gives way under the crushing pressure of animosity and 
agitation, the Union, I believe, will be virtually, if not actually, 
severed. She is the bulwark of freedom—the guard and de- 
fence of the Federal compact. I cannot, however, believe, that 
in the purposes of God the destiny of this nation has been ful- 
filled. Her mission, I still think, is to give representative free- 
dom—civil and religious liberty to the world. I am noalarmist, 
no prognosticator of evils. But the times are full of ominous 
tokens, gloomy with darkling shadows of the future—and ‘‘if 
the foundations be destroyed, what can the righteous do?” I 
cannot, will not believe, that the political and religious Sampsons 
and agitators, swarm-like and madly blind, are yet numerous 
and potent enough to grasp the pillars of this Republic, and 
bring it toppling and crashing to the ground. No! oh! no; or 
that our Eagle, pierced to his vital parts, shall swoop from his 
soaring altitudes, and lie shrieking and bleeding among the dust 
and ruins of national dissolution. 

Still, who cannot ‘‘discern the signs of the times’ and mourn 
and weep? Who can question the duty of the Church of our 
beloved Zion in the work of Home Missions, especially at this 
period of alarm and fear—to measure the importance of it and’ 
to prepare herself for the prosecution of it with an interest 
deeper and a zeal more renewed than ever? Yes, when I look 
over my agitated and convulsed country, ard know that Chris- 
tianity alone can save it, and that the Presbyterian Church occu- 
pies a position of commanding influence and power in our national 
preservation, unequalled and without a pre-eminence, I would 
ascend the summit of our loftiest mountain, and cry, could I, with 
the voice of seven thunders, to the Church, in the language of 
Mordecai to Esther, in the distress and calamity of his country- 
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men, “And who knoweth whether thou art come to the kingdom, for 
such a time as this ?”’ 

“Opportunity is the flower of time.’’ Now is the opportunity. 
The present has unfolded the flower. Let the Church seize it— 
up to her work—gird on her panoply for conquest—for Christ and 
his crown. O that the present age would witness such zeal, such 
effort, such victories of the cross, that the rising generation of the 
Church and ministry would have to say, though in another spirit, : 
with the son of Philip, ‘‘My father will possess himself of every- 
thing and leave nothing for me to do.”’ 

My brethren, do not Domestic Missions claim the priority in the 
efforts of the Church? Is not our own country the sphere of her 
first evangelical operations? Our brethren and kinsmen according 
to the flesh the first object of her prayers, her labors and her con- 
tributions? She has her great and responsible duty to perform— 
in redeeming and saving this land. God grant she may do it— 
and present many millions before the throne as the trophies of her 
sacrificing efforts—the brilliant gems to bedeck the diadem of Jesus: 

We, who compose this portion of the national household, have 
also our duty to discharge, to relieve as soon as possible the Church 
from the burden of our support. There is danger of an ecclesias- 
tical pauperism—a shameful and disgraceful dependency. Let 
long nourished children, as they acquire strength and stature, 
‘quit themselves like men” in individual support, and in aiding 
the destitute who ery in helplessness for the bread of life from the 
farther West, the Northern and Southern extremities of the land. 
Let these blooming prairies, these valleys of golden grain, these 
cities of increasing wealth and magnitude, be the unfailing and 
munificent allies of resource unto the Church in carrying on her 
missionary work, and hastening the Redeemer’s advent—the glo- 
rious day of prayer and prophecy, when the welcoming invitation 
shall ascend swelling through the. heavens from the universa] 
brotherhood of nations, to Zion’s King. 


“Come then, and, added to thy many crowns, 
Receive yet one, the crown of all the earth, 
Thou who alone art worthy.’’ 
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IN 
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Marruew x. 6, 7. 
But go rather to the lost sheep of the house of Israel. And as ye go, preach, 
saying, The kingdom of heaven is at hand. 


THE subject of Domestic Missions, which is now to occupy our 
attention, held no secondary place in the esteem of our divine 
Lord. He took the liveliest interest in the evangelization of 
his native country. It constantly occupied his thoughts, it 
enlisted his warmest affections, and, so far as his public ministry 
was concerned, it constituted the great work of his life. This 
we think is to be regarded as one of the most remarkable 
facts of the gospel history, and we have thought that some 
notice of it, together with the consideration of the probable 
causes which led the Saviour to pursue this course, would be 
a suitable theme for our present discourse. To these two 
particulars, therefore, which we will discuss with as little 
formality as possible, we invite your attention. 

J. Our Lord Jesus Christ manifested the most earnest desire 
for the evangelization of his native country. This desire was 
evinced, 

1st. By his personal labours. In the strict sense of the term 
Christ was a Domestic Missionary. With but few exceptions, 
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the Jews alone were permitted to listen to his instructions, or 
to behold his wondrous works. Although he travelled much, 
searcely once did he go beyond the boundaries of Palestine; 
although he preached much, it was only to those who, like him- 
self, were the descendants of the friend of God. He came to 
his own, he loved his own whilst he almost repelled others. He 
remained among his own, and laboured for their spiritual wel- 
fare with a zeal which knew no respite, and a love which 
neither coldness nor cruelty could quench. 

But not only did Christ confine himself to the home-field, 
his efforts to convey the gospel to every part of that field were 
characterized by the highest wisdom, and the most earnest 
endeavour. He surveyed every part of it; through storm and 
sunshiae, from the wilderness of Judea to the borders of Tyre, 
and from the Great Sea to beyond Jordan, he traversed it; 
he mingled with the people, learned their condition, sympathized 
with them, healed them, fed them, plead with them, used every 
means to secure their confidence, and win their love; he taught 
them by wondrous works, and not less wondrous words, the day 
long, and prayed for them while biting storms swept by, the 
night long. And while he never extended these efforts to 
others, he never intermitted them among his own kindred 
according to the flesh. He wore himself out with these labours. 
More touchingly than David’s harp had uttered it, did his life 
say, “The zeal of thy house hath eaten me up;” more forcibly 
than the pen of Paul afterwards expressed the sentiment, did 
his whole ministry proclaim, “My heart’s desire and prayer to 
God for Israel is, that they might be saved.” 

2d. This interest is evinced by the extraordinary qualifica- 
tions he imparted to his disciples when he engaged them as 
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assistants in the work of evangelizing the Jews. Not satisfied 
to labour himself, Jesus selected sundry suitable co-workers; 
and these as well as himself he confined, during his life, to 
the home-field. “Go,’’ said he, “to the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel,” having first uttered that startling “go not 
into the way of the Gentiles;” and again, “into any city of 
the Samaritans enter ye not.’ And afterwards, when he sent 
forth a second time especial messengers, although he enlarged 
the number of missionaries six-fold, he enlarged the field 
scarcely at all. To be sure there is absent that painful “go 
not,’’—and this we think is to be regarded as significant, and 
believe it was designed to adumbrate that last and most merci- 
ful commission, ‘Go ye into all the world’’—but still they 
were to confine themselves to the “‘city and place whither he 
himself would come,” and he was ‘‘sent but to the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel.” 

The qualifications he imparted to these co-labourers were most 
extraordinary. He furnished them as he had never furnished 
any others. “He gave them power.” ‘Heal the sick, 
cleanse the lepers, cast out devils, raise the dead,” said he. 
Although, in this connection he is not mentioned, we presume 
this power was nothing less than the Divine Spirit. By him 
working within them the visible and the invisible world, life 
and death and demons were made subject to the disciples. 

He imparted to them an overmastering faith. He forbade 
everything like a human equipment, requiring them to trust in 
a divine. He implanted within them a principle which was 
~ better than the amplest provision which could have been made 
for the supply of their temporal necessities. By faith they 


were assured their Master was Divine, and fully equal to the 
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task of taking care both of them and of his great cause, 
and that their message was all their countrymen needed to 
deliver them from irreligion, from error, from the yoke of 
political bondage; in a word, from misery and evil in its every 
form. 

He imparted to them preéminent wisdom. ‘Be ye wise as 
serpents.” By this word Jesus breathed into his disciples a 
wisdom before which that of heathen sage and poet, yea, of in- 
spired patriarch and prophet, even, grows dim. It led them to 
discard all useless speculations, to leave questions of phylacteries 
and fringes to the priests, and questions of state policy to 
Pilate and Herod, whilst they occupied themselves wholly with 
pressing upon their countrymen the necessity of repentance 
towards God and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ. And this 
was a far better instrument of evangelization than riches or 
power, yea, than all the authority of the Sanhedrim, or all 
the authority of the Empire. 

Again, he imparted to them an unfaltering courage. Christ 
came not to send peace on earth, but a sword. His gospel 
arrays itself against the errors, passions, desires, and doings 
of men. The gospel is aggressive. It demands a foothold in 
every country, not only, but absolute control of every nation 
and every heart. This will not be yielded without a struggle. 
It was not to Christ himself. All human and Satanic power were 
arrayed against him. He was ever enveloped in the smoke 
and bathed in the blood of the battle. And the disciple is not 
better than his Lord. “If they have called the master of the 
house Beelzebub,” they will treat his servants with no more 
favour. ‘Ye shall be as sheep in the midst of wolves,’’ said 
the faithful witness. “But fear not.” Plunge into the midst 
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of your foes, bearing aloft the cross. Speak to them with wise 
and courteous words the blessed message of salvation. Give 
no countenance to folly, error, or crime. Preach repentance, 
preach faith, lay the foundation of the kingdom of heaven, 
gather in the lost sheep of the house of Israel, though it should 
divide families, divide nations, and array against you all the 
power of men and devils. Now to meet the exigencies of such 
a mission, an unusual courage was required, and this Christ 
imparted to his disciples. Neither threats nor cruelties intimi- 
dated them. If they were persecuted in one city, it only has- 
tened them to another; if they were dragged before-magistrates, 
they defended themselves with a self-possession and wisdom 
which confounded their accusers: if they were bidden not to 
speak in the name of Jesus, they went from the presence of 
their perplexed and defeated judges to proclaim, with renewed 
zeal and still greater boldness, the doctrines of the kingdom of 
heaven. 

This was the outfit, if so I may speak, which Jesus gave his 
disciples—these the weapons he put into their hands with 
which to battle against all error, and wrong and suffering. It, 

as we before said, was such an equipment as had not.been 
given to Grecian sage or Jewish prophet, and from it we learn 
how deep was his anxiety, and how earnest his endeavour to 
evangelize his native land. 

3d. This desire was evinced by the scitlay the Master pur- 
sued, as well as by the agencies he employed. 

The Lord Jesus Christ, unlike all who had gone before him 
in endeavours to reform a people, instead of devoting himself 
alone to those who possessed wealth, intelligence and power, 
aimed at reaching the whole population. The souls of the igno- 
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rant and poor are as precious as those in the higher walks of 
life. The peasant is no more to be overlooked than the prince; 
the slave than his master; Lazarus in his rags than Dives in - 
his purple and fine linen. Besides, the poor are the majority, 
and always have been. To neglect them, therefore, is to neglect 
almost all, and to leave the work so imperfect that it does not 
deserve the name of a reformation. And, if the masses are not 
elevated, they will, as if in revenge for the neglect and injustice, 
for ever prevent any material improvement of those above them. 
The reformer then must begin with them—enlighten them— 
purify them. If he does not, he will fail. This is proven by 
numerous experiments made by the most gifted men and under 
the most favourable auspices. Why did all the ancient moral- 
ists fail? Many of them were men of the loftiest intellect, the 
most honest purpose, the most earnest endeavour. But they 
never succeeded in elevating the people among whom they 
laboured. And this was not only an account of the inadequacy 
of the truth which they taught, but because they neglected the 
people and left them to grope on in darkness and wallow in 
sin. If these men had had the gospel, and yet pursued the 
methods they did, they never would have reformed the world. 
Their systems, imperfect, bad, even, as they were, were always 
better than they made the nations whom they essayed to purify 
and elevate. 

But Jesus revealed another and better method. He turned 
his attention to the ignorant and the poor. He descended to 
the very lowest strata of society, and elevated that, and in so 
doing elevated all. His benevolence embraced the whole nation 
—he came to elevate and evangelize the whole, as is manifest 


from that pathetic lamentation he uttered at the close of his 
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ministry, as he stood gazing with tearful eye and aching heart 
upon the city, around which clustered such wonderful and 
sacred memories: ‘“‘O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, which killest the 
prophets, and stonest them that are sent unto thee; how often 
would I have gathered thy children together, as a hen doth 
gather her brood under her wings, and ye would not!” 

And not less wise was Christ in the mode he adopted to reach 
his people, than in his purpose to reach them. “Go,” said he 
to his disciples, ‘to the lost sheep, and as ye go, preach.” This 
was a new method, and a divine one. Jesus knew what was in 
man, and how he was to be approached and dealt with. He 
knew it was not sufficient to stand and look down upon the poor, 
grovelling in ignorance, and reeking with crime, whirled along 
on the boiling tide of worldliness, or pushing down the broad 
way to ruin, and send after them an occasional sigh or prayer 
from the distant circles of a better society. He who would 
benefit the people, must approach them, mingle with them, sym- 
pathize with them; he must enter their dwellings, and press 
their hand, and look into their face, and pour words of tender- 
ness and melting love into their ears. In a word, he must do 
just what Jesus did, and what he directed his disciples to do: 
“Go to the lost sheep, enter their abodes, salute them; say, 
Peace be on you; and preach, saying, The kingdom of heaven 
is at hand.” 

But some may exclaim: ‘Is this all? What is to be accom- 
plished by preaching? Was not this a sure way for Christ to 
defeat his purpose, and bring his whole scheme into contempt? 
Surely something more impressive, captivating, powerful than 
preaching is necessary to reform a nation. It is plain, there- 
fore, if Jesus had as earnestly desired the evangelization of the 
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Jews as is contended, he would have adopted some more effec- 
tive method.” 

Nay, we contend that by this very act, as clearly almost as 
by any other, he has shown the strength of that desire. His, 
in whatever light you view it, was the very best method. 
Preaching may be foolishness in the view of men, but it is an 
instrumentality which bears the impress of infinite wisdom. It 
is—though this seems sometimes to be forgotten, even by those 
who use it and have the utmost faith in its divine origin—the 
mightiest engine ever employed to move the world. Indeed, 
the world never was moved in the right direction, and never will 
be, except by it. Other means are not to be despised. The 
religious tract, and newspaper, and volume, are useful; instruc- 
tion at the fireside and in the Sabbath-school is useful; the 
word of God, with its lessons of doctrine, warning, and encour- 
agement, is most useful; and none of these are to be dispensed 
with; on the contrary, plied with more earnestness than ever 
before; but nothing can supply the lack of preaching. I essay 
not to show how this is; I only know the fact, that the preach- 
ing of the gospel is the grand instrument of changing a nation’s 
opinions. It is by the foolishness of preaching that God saves 
those that believe. It is by preaching that he enlightens, 
reforms, and changes the face of the world. This agency, 
under God, has effected the most surprising revolutions men 
have ever witnessed. By the preaching of a few obscure publi- 
cans and fishermen, in the earliest ages of the Christian Church, 
more was done for the world in a single generation than had 
been done for it by philosophy and poetry, by eloquence and 
legislation, in four thousand years. By the preaching of the 
doctrines of the cross, by a few brave and faithful men in the 
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sixteenth century, more was done in a few short years, to influ- 
ence society, to arouse the human intellect, to purify the human 
heart, to shape the destinies of the human race, than had been 
done by all the wealth and power, learning and art, of the 
whole of Europe combined, in the ten centuries which preceded 
that period, or could have been done in any length of time 
afterwards. 

This then was the instrumentality, so simple, yet so effective, 
which Jesus employed to evangelize his native country. And 
thus, by putting into operation a method which met all the 
necessities of the case—a method which could be executed by 
human agency, yet, when accompanied by his Spirit, possessed 
omnipotent power—he clearly demonstrated that his desire to 
Christianize the Jews was so strong, as to lead him to bring to 
bear upon it all the resources of his infinite wisdom, as he had, 
in relation to other things, brought to bear upon them, for the 
accomplishment of his gracious purposes, all the resources of 
his infinite love. 

‘Having thus dwelt upon the fact that our divine Master 
devoted himself so exclusively, and with such an amazing ex- 
penditure of love and wisdom to Home Missions, we proceed 
now, 

II. To inquire why he pursued this line of conduct. As 
has already been said, this is one of the most remarkable 
facts of the gospel history. The Master, therefore, must have 
had for the course he thus deliberately pursued, the most sub- 
stantial reasons. To suppose that it resulted from an inade- 
quate conception of his ultimate purpose—that the idea of a 
universal kingdom—a kingdom which was to embrace not only 
the Jews, but the Gentiles also, and spread from Judea to the 
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remotest boundaries of the globe—was an after-thought, is, at 
once, to impeach the truth of prophecy, and to deny the divinity 
of Christ. His plans were at no time immature. He did not 
propose to himself one thing at the first, and another and 
nobler thing afterwards. It did not occur to him, after he had 
begun to evangelize one nation, that it would be better to 
embrace all nations, and that a system which would benefit the 
Jews, would equally benefit the race. He saw the end from 
the beginning. He came to be the Saviour of the world—to 
establish a kingdom which would thrust every other from the 
earth, and exist without a rival. This was uniformly asserted 
by the prophets, who spake of his coming and kingdom. 
“The gentiles shall come to thy light;’”—*“I will give thee 
for a light to the gentiles, that thou mayest be my salvation 
to the ends of the earth;”—“TI shall give thee the heathen for 
thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for a 
possession ;”—‘‘ The stone that smote the image became a great 
mountain, and filled the whole earth.” And the same truth 
is uniformly taught by every important event in the personal 
history of the Saviour, except the single fact of his confining 
his ministry to the Jews. His mother, in anticipation of 
his birth, speaking the words of the Spirit, exclaimed, not 
all Jews, but “all generations’—all men—“sghall call me 
blessed.” And the jubilant anthem of the angels, who an- 
nounced his advent, was not, glory to God in the highest, and 
in Jewry peace, good will toward Israel, but, “glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth peace, good will toward men.” The 
universality of his mission is indicated by the very names he 
bears. He is called Immanuel, that is, God with us; not God 
with the Jew, but God with man, in man, for the salvation of 
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man. He is called Jesus, because he shall save his people, 
not his people among the Jews merely, but all who believe on 
his name in every time and place of the world. 

Nor are we to suppose that he pursued this course because he 
was unable to do otherwise. He was under no necessity to 
confine himself to the narrow limits of Palestine, and to a 
people who, at the time, were among the less important depen- 
dencies of the Roman empire. When an exile in infancy in 
the land of the Pharaohs, he could have shed the light of his 
gospel upon all the dwellers in the valley of the Nile, and 
made its very temple vocal with the praises of the true God. 
He could have revealed that unknown God, to whom they had 
reared an altar, to the polished Athenians, and made the land 
of Homer and Plato acquainted, not only with a sweeter poetry 
and a truer philosophy, but with a rational and pure faith long 
before Paul had risen from the feet of Gamaliel. He could 
have turned Ephesus from her idolatry, Corinth from her licen- 
tiousness, Rome from her tyranny; he could have placed a 
Christian emperor upon the throne of the world, and won the 
whole race to his sway before his tfiumphant ascension from 
the summit of Olivet. But he did not. He confined himself 
to his own, and spent his whole earthly ministry in an effort to 
evangelize his kindred according to the flesh. 

Among the probable reasons—for upon this subject we pre- 
sume not to speak positively—which led our Lord thus to act, 
may be mentioned the following: 

1. The Jews were better prepared to receive the gospel than 
any other people. 

It must be acknowledged that when the Saviour made his 


appearance upon earth his countrymen were in a very deplora- 
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ble condition. Purity of faith and life had well nigh disap- 
peared from among them. Error and crime in almost every 
form prevailed. . They were divided into opposing sects, who 
were equally removed from righteousness and truth. By some 
Moses was degraded to a level with the traditions of the 
fathers; by others Moses and tradition were alike discarded ; 
whilst a third class, renouncing all sobriety of opinion and 
practice, plunged headlong into absurdities of mysticism. ‘To 
religious and moral depravity were added political agitation 
and strife. The majority were restive under the Roman yoke, 
whilst there were found not a few who fawned on the usurpers, 
and lent their aid to fasten their despotism more and more 
firmly on the necks of their impatient countrymen. These 
were serious obstacles in the way of setting up the kingdom of 
heaven. But, nevertheless, the Jews were better prepared to 
receive the gospel than any other people. Dark as was the 
night which had settled on them, a still deeper darkness 
brooded over all others: bad as they were, others were worse. 
They had a knowledge of the true God; they had his holy 
oracles; they had the forms of a divine religion. To them 
pertained “‘the adoption, and the glory, and the covenants, and 
the giving of the law, and the service of God, and the pro- 
mises.” Through long ages, and by the most extraordinary 
providences, had God been preparing them for this final and 
most merciful dispensation. He had settled them in their 
land, he had separated them from all other peoples, he had 
cured them of their obstinate idolatry, he had blessed them 
with a lawgiver and prophets, and an imposing religious cere- 
monial, all pointing with a steady finger to the coming of the 
Messiah, and the glory that should follow. Thus had they 
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hope and expectation of a coming deliverer, though the great 
majority sadly misapprehended his character and mission. 
Here, then, in the best prepared soil, did the Lord Jesus depo- 
site the seed of that tree which is, ultimately, to shelter all 
nations. He siezed the most favourable opportunity—he com- 
menced to build his spiritual temple just where, for long years, 
and at an inconceivable cost, the divine architect had been 
gathering the materials. 

Now in this, fathers and brethren, is indicated to us a very 
important rule of action. I think it may be safely said there 
ig no nation in the world which offers so many encouragements 
for evangelical labour at the present time as our own. I know 
that among us, as-among the Jews in the time of Christ, there 
are many obstacles to the spread of the gospel. Our extended 
territory; our heterogeneous population; the multitudes among 
us who are the dupes of a false religion, under the control of 
crafty and unscrupulous alien priests; the multitudes who are 
the enemies of all religion, under the lead of able but despe- 
rate adventurers, who are avowed enemies of many of our 
most cherished institutions, civil aS well as religious; the 
prodigious influence of an infidel, licentious, mercenary: and 
mendacious press; together with a wide spread formalism; 
a peculiarly dangerous, as it is a peculiarly seductive scep- 
ticism; a profound political agitation; a spirit of the wild- 
est speculation ; the most reckless extravagance and an over- 
mastering love of money, which has become almost uni- 
versal, are barriers which rear themselves up like the snow- 
capped Alps, to forbid the march of the gospel through the 
length and breadth of this land. But notwithstanding these 
serious difficulties, if the Church is faithful, there is good reason 
to hope that this nation will be thoroughly imbued with the gos- 
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pel sooner than any other. God has been preparing us for this 
glorious consummation by a series of providences beginning with 
the Reformation and continuing in an unbroken and ever bright- 
ening chain till this hour, and almost, if not altogether, as 
extraordinary as those which occurred in relation to the Jews. 
By preparing in Europe, in the severest school, a people to 
love the distinctive doctrines of the gospel, more than fortune 
or fame, country or life; by preparing a continent to receive 
them into its genial bosom, unincumbered with anything but the 
wealth and wildness of nature; by bringing them here with pur- 
poses, not of gain, but godliness; by leading them to resort to 
the Scriptures for the principles on which to erect even their 
civil institutions; by conducting them triumphantly through 
numerous bloody wars, which effectually sundered them from the 
effete governments of the old world; by enabling them to estab- 
lish a free government, and what is far better, a free Church; 
by giving them boundless sources of wealth, but, at the same 
time making it necessary, by manly toil, to gather it from the 
soil and the mine, the forest and the sea; by giving them a free 
press, free schools, freedom of opinion, the amplest protection 
of the Church by the State, yet no injurious alliance between 
them; by the numerous and effective agencies he has put in 
operation among them to carry the gospel to every quarter of 
the land; and by many other surprising mercies he has opened 
up the way for the spread of the gospel among this people, so as 
he has never done in regard to any other. There lie before us 
the materials, gathered by the munificence and wisdom of the 
King and Head of the Church, for rearing the most splendid 
spiritual temple the world has ever seen. Let us then, as 
did our Master, improve this favourable opportunity. Let 
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us go to every State and Territory, to every city, village, 
and hamlet in our vast confederacy, and as we “go, preach,”’ 
raying the light and shedding the peace of the gospel upon all 
the dwellings of our merchant princes in the crowded cities, all 
the cheery homes of our planters and farmers, all the cabins of 
our hardy frontiersmen, scattered over the prairies and forests, 
and all the humble homes of the swarthy sons of Africa, who 
dwell among you here in this sunny, fertile, and beautiful 
South country, till there has not been a county, nor city, nor 
cottage, to whose inhabitants has not been made the offer of 
eternal life, through the merits of our adorable Redeemer. 
And be assured, fathers and brethren, endued with the Holy 
Ghost, with the faith, with the singleness of purpose, with the 
wisdom, zeal, self-denial, courage, and perseverance which 
characterized, I will not say the Master, but those whom he 
sent in search of the lost sheep of the house of Israel, the day 
is not distant when, as one has eloquently said, “‘As the sun 
rises on a Sabbath morning and travels westward from New- 
foundland to the Oregon, he will behold the countless millions 
assembling, as if by a common impulse, in the temples with 
which every valley, mountain, and plain will be adorned.. The 
morning psalm, and the evening anthem will commence with 
the multitudes on the Atlantic coast, be sustained by the loud 
chorus of ten thousand times ten thousand in the valley of the 
Mississippi, and prolonged by the thousands on the shores of 
the Pacific. Then the tabernacle of God will be with men. 
Then will it be seen and known to the universe what the reli- | 
gion of the Bible can do on this side the grave, for a penitent, 
restored and rejoicing world.” 

2. We may, again, suppose that the Lord Jesus Christ 
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devcted himself with so much earnestness to the home-field 
because the Jews, when once evangelized, would possess pecu- 
liar facilities for spreading a knowledge of the truth among 
other nations. 

As has been said already, Christ came, not to be the Saviour 
of the Jews, but of men. Though the great work of evangeli- 
zation commenced among them, it was not to terminate with 
them, but to spread till it reached the utmost verge of the 
world. ‘ Go,” said Christ to his disciples, “to the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel.” But this was only a first word. There 
followed it another and a nobler: ‘Go into all the world and 
preach the gospel to every creature.” The purpose of our 
Lord was, and still is, to make his kingdom universal. To its 
widening sway everything untrue and hurtful, all false systems 
of faith, aye, and of philosophy too, all tyranny, all suffering, 
all sin must yield. It is his right to reign, and he will reign 
‘from sea even to sea, and from the river even to the ends of 
the earth.” That man takes a very inadequate view of Mis- 
sions, who overlooks the Foreign field; he wholly misunder- 
stands the Master, who supposes that his example requires him 
to confine his labours within the limits of his own country, 
however extended, populous and important. Home and For- 
eign Missions are not discordant, much less conflicting schemes, 
but only different parts of one great work. It has been well 
remarked, “They are indissolubly united, and each needs the 
other—the farther and nearer sides of the same great net; the 
fishers of men are needed alike, to bear the one into the bosom 
of the deep, and to guard the other along the edge of the shore. 
The true interests of each are necessarily advanced by the 


growth of the other.” 
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Then, if Christ did not mean to confine the blessings of 
the gospel to the Jews, we may suppose he commenced the 
work of establishing his kingdom among them, because thence 
a knowledge of his truth would more readily and rapidly 
spread to other peoples. As the Jews were best. prepared 
to receive, so they were best prepared to disseminate the 
gospel. Palestine was situated in the very heart of the 
ancient world, and the facilities of access to every place from 
it, were unrivalled. To the north were Syria, Armenia, and 
Asia Minor; to the east were Mesopotamia, Media, Parthia, 
Persia, India and China; to the south, Arabia with its wander- 
ing Bedouins, and Egypt with its populous cities; to the west, 
Greece and the numerous islands of the Great Sea, the cities of 
North Africa, which once disputed the dominion of the world 
with Rome; Italy, the seat of universal empire, together with 
Spain and Gaul, with their savage and hardy tribes. The Jews 
had intercourse with all these nations. Their country, like a 
great reservoir, poured streams of Hebrew life through all 
lands. They had colonies in the most important cities of the 
world. Alexander established Jews in the famous city which 
bears his name; the Ptolemies brought more to the same great 
commercial emporium; the Seleucid raised them to the same 
political privileges with other citizens in Antioch, the capital of 
the Greek kings of Syria; and “Julius Cesar offered them 
privileges in the Western capital which they had obtained from 
Alexander in the Eastern.”’ They wandered eastward as far 
as the borders of China, southward as far as Ethiopia, and west- 
ward to the banks of the Rhone. They carried with them the 
knowledge of the true God, and the forms of the true religion. 
They reared the synagogue, observed the Sabbath, read the 
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Scriptures, and introduced into all languages, or rather the one 
universal language, the nomenclature of a divine faith. 

But though thus dispersed, the Jews kept up a continual. 
intercourse with the land of their fathers. They loved it with 
a peculiar affection; they regarded it as their home; they 
often resorted to it for worship; and they were influenced by 
every important movement within its borders. The Jew was 
willing to trade in Alexandria, or Antioch, or Rome; willing 
for the purposes of gain to travel to the borders of China, or 
beyond the pillars of Hercules, but Judea was still his home, 
and Jerusalem his metropolis. If, therefore, Christianity took 
root there, it was sure to influence him wherever found. It 
was reasonable to suppose then, that to give the gospel a 
footing in Palestine would be to give it a footing in the great 
centres of population, influence, wealth and power throughout 
the world. And this actually proved to be the case. Owing 
to the efforts made to evangelize the Jews during the personal 
ministry of our Lord, his gospel, in less than a century from 
his ascension, was diffused throughout the greater part of the 
Roman empire. The devotees of idolatry were made to 
tremble; the complaint was uttered by the most accurate 
observers among them, “‘the temples are almost desolate, the 


sacred solemnities are intermitted, and the victims for sacrifice 
find only here and there a purchaser.” 


And now, my brethren, I think we have precisely the same 
motive to lead us to endeavour to evangelize our country. If 
you would see the little stone, cut, without hands, out of the 
mountain, filling the whole earth—if you would see every 
nation and tribe brought under the sway of the Prince of 


peace—if you would see China, and India, and Africa renoun- 
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cing their idolatry; the crescent paling before the Sun of 
Righteousness; European infidelity, in its every form, prostrate 
beneath the blow of omnipotent truth; and Antichrist, whether 
Roman or Greek, consumed by the spirit of Christ’s mouth, 
and the brightness of his coming—give the gospel, as it has 
never yet been given, to this land. Let the cities, the towns, 
the country be filled with it: pour its light into all your halls 
of legislation, your courts of justice, your marts of trade, your 
clanging factories, over all your plantations, and into every 
vessel which bears your merchandize, and brings your wealth 
from every quarter of the globe. If this land were thoroughly 
evangelized; with its wealth, its enterprise, its energy, its lan- 
guage and literature; with its colonies in every part of the 
world; and from every part of the world; with its eastern 
seaports looking out upon Europe, reeking with wrongs against 
humanity, and greater wrongs against God; and its western 
seaports looking out upon Asia, with its teeming population, 
groaning under intolerable burdens of error, oppression, and 
abominable idolatries, in a very little while, methinks the glad 
news would be borne to heaven, “the kingdoms of this world 
are become the kingdoms of our Lord, and of his Christ; and 
he shall reign for ever and ever.” 

3. Another reason, as we apprehend, why the Lord Jesus 
devoted himself as he did to Domestic Missions, was to afford 
his Church in all subsequent ages the benefit of an infallible 
and authoritative example. 

The idea of national evangelization, though not foreign to 
the Hebrew mind, was only developed in its fulness by Jesus 
Christ. It is a principle to be applied to every nation. And 
to show the feasibility, the importance, and the necessity of it, 
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methinks, was one of the chief ends of the personal ministry 
of our Lord. So essential does he seem to have regarded it, 
that he not only now and then enunciated this great truth, or 
uttered a command respecting this great duty, not only by 
frequent formal discussions did he enforce it, but by a life of 
unexampled effort. By every journey, by every sermon, by 
every miracle, by his readiness to help the Jew, and his reluct- 
ance to help others, in a word, by every act of his life, through 
years of unparalleled toil, he says to his Church in every age 
and place of the world, “Your great work lies at your own 
door—it is within the precincts of your own land, among those 
to whom your are bound by ties of blood and citizenship.” 

But may not some ardent friend of Foreign Missions, judg- 
ing that we press the example of the Master too far, exclaim, 
“Are we to labour only for our own land?” Nay, but chiefly. 
So fill your own land that it may overflow, and roll forth 
floods of evangelical blessings upon the whole world. So 
imbue the mind of your own nation with Christian truth, that 
its intercourse with other nations may be as salutary as it will 
then be sure to be powerful. 

And not only has the Master, by his example, taught us the 
preéminent importance of national evangelization, but how 
this most important work is to be effected. Still keeping in 
view his personal ministry, behold what an entire consecration 
on his part to this work! ‘The salvation of Israel was ever 
before him. To all outward appearance, this filled his mind, 
and engaged his hand. He seems to have had no time, no 
taste, no thought for anything else. There was such an inten- 
sity about his conviction; such a dedication of his whole being 


to his office; he pursued his work with such an ardent zeal, 
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such an overmastering love for his country, such unwearying 
patience, such unfaltering perseverance, such a concentration 
of all his powers, divine as well as human, that to many his 
conduct wore the appearance of insanity. His enemies pro- 
nounced him mad, and his friends were alarmed, and attempted 
to restrain his zeal, saying, ‘‘ He is beside himself.” 

Here is our model. In a similar manner must we commit 
ourselves to Home Missions. It must be, shall [ say, not as it 
has been. It is matter of rejoicing that so much has been 
done by our Church in this behalf; that this work is coeval 
with her existence in this land; that her interest has steadily 
grown in it; that she is now prosecuting it with more zeal, 
energy, and munificence than ever before. But still we are 
far from doing what our country needs, what our means war- 
rant, what the Master requires; very, very far from doing 
what the Master did. Our consecration to this work ought to 
resemble his consecration to it. Among others it was for this 
reason that he was so consecrated to it. To this, therefore, as 
he did, we should make everything bend. Whatever interferes 
with it, whether politics, or science, or literature, or art, or 
trade, should be shunned. Our mission, as a Church, is to 
evangelize our country, and to this should we be consecrated, 
as Jesus was consecrated to the evangelization of Judea. For 
this we should pray with utmost earnestness, and labour with 
such a dedication of our whole being as to idle spectators might 
look like fanaticism. 

Are any apprehensive that such devotion to this cause will 
divert attention from other important enterprises? Be assured 
it will not. Even Foreign Missions, as, I think, has already 
been shown, will by such a course be forwarded, instead of 
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retarded. He is the best friend of foreign evangelization who 
labours most diligently to promote home evangelization. Or 
are any disposed to accuse me of extravagance in recommend- 
ing such devotion to this cause? Do you say, “this is not 
required of the Church—Christ did not, in this particular, pre- 
sent himself as our exampler?” What then is the meaning of 
the exhortation, ‘Let this mind be in you which was also in 
Christ Jesus;”’ and of this command, “Take my yoke upon you 


> 


and learn of me;’’ and of this solemn declaration, ‘‘ He that 


taketh not up his cross and followeth after me, is not worthy of 
me;’’ and of this emphatic lesson, “I have given you an exam- 
ple, that ye should do as I have done. Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, the servant is not greater than his lord, neither is he 
that is sent, greater than he that sent him?’ Or shall I be 
told, ‘‘there never has been such devotion to any work by man, 
and that it is unreasonable to expect it?” Ah! have you for- 
gotten the apostles and reformers; have you forgotten White- 
field and Brainerd, Martyn and Schwartz; have you forgotten 
Williams, the ‘“‘martyr missionary,’’ who scoured the South 
Seas in a vessel built with his own hands, and won many nations 
from idolatry to the knowledge and service of the true God; 
have you forgotten Livingstone, the indefatigable explorer of 
interior Africa, who, impelled only by the love of Christ and 
the love of souls, did what travellers and learned societies, 
munificent princes and powerful empires had attempted in vain? 
Were not these men wholly consecrated to their work? Did 
they not look to Jesus? Did they not follow his example? 
And have not the results of their labour been such as to con- 
vince us that if any considerable part of the Church were 
imbued with their spirit, the morning of the millennium would 
soon dawn? 
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It is to be observed, further, that the Lord Jesus manifested 
the utmost liberality in promoting Home Missions. This needs 
but to be mentioned, and a thousand instances of his munificence 
and utter self-forgetfulness will occur to every mind. He con- 
sented to become poor; to be without a home; to live upon the 
coarsest fare or the bounty of others; to make long and toil- 
some journeys afoot; to endure scorn, and obloquy and violent 
opposition in his efforts to disseminate the gospel. He not 
only gave much, but everything; he not only denied himself 
oceasionally, but continually. 

And are we to follow this example? Must we give as Jesus 
gave? Must we deny ourselves as he denied himself? There 
ean be no doubt that our Lord pursued this course, for this 
reason among others, to teach his followers, in all subsequent 
time, the essential lessons of beneficence and self-denial. We 
say not that every one should do precisely as Jesus did, but 
that every one should give, for example, not from impulse, 
not merely what is convenient, but liberally, constantly, and to 
the point of a very frequent, if not daily, self-denial. The 
cause we advocate is worthy of this. ~ No sublimer work can be 
imagined than that in which Jesus Christ spent his whole 
personal ministry. And what, compared with filling this land 
with truth and purity; damming up the rushing tides of misery 
and crime; pouring light and peace into every mind; allaying 
all our agitations; removing all our misunderstandings; ele- 
vating all our people; building up an empire which shall be 
governed by the most equitable laws; and, above all, saving 
millions of souls from the second death—what, I say, to such 
ends as these, is the gathering of wealth to hoard it, to hug it, 
to worship it as a very god, or to spend it in luxurious living 
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for the gratification of vanity, pride, or appetite? Methinks, 
before our work will begin to be done, there must be, by our 
whole Church, a much nearer approximation to the Master’s 
method in these particulars. I think it will be acknowledged. 
that the ministry gives much to this cause, and practices no 
little self-denial in endeavours to spread the gospel. It is 
true they give not great sums of money, for of this, for the 
most part, they have but little; but they give what is far more 
precious—time, talents, and in many instances life-long and 
most earnest labour. But, as a class, might they not do more? 
Their commission, from the lips of Christ, is not, go farm, 
teach, speculate, compile books, write them, but “90, preach ;” 
tell the story of the cross—tell it everywhere, not only in the 
pulpit, in polished phrase, but by the wayside, and the fireside, 
in simple homely phrase, so that the ignorant and the infant 
can understand it; and always in earnest, loving, courteous 
phrase, ever with a ‘peace be on you,” ever with the serpent’s 
wisdom, and the dove’s harmlessness. 

But if the ministry may, with propriety, be exhorted to do 
more for this cause, so, surely, may all our people. The 
Saviour is the exampler of those who enjoy the benefits of hig 
gospel, as well as of those who proclaim that gospel. They 
must learn to give to this cause with a liberality and self-denial 
similar to his, or we wholly misunderstand both his conduct 
and his command. If I could reach the ear of all the members 
of our highly favoured Zion, I would beg them so to increase 
their contributions to this great enterprise, that the one hun- 
dred thousand dollars, or less, which was received by the Board 
during the past year, might be swelled to five hundred thousand 
during the present, so that instead of five hundred, we might 
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have twenty-five hundred Domestic Missionaries gathering the 
lost sheep, and preaching with undivided attention, the gospel 
of the Kingdom in every part of our extended territory. 

4, Finally—We conceive Christ was impelled to these ear- 
nest efforts to evangelize his native country, from the fact that 
the gospel alone could save that country from utter and irreme- 
diable ruin. 

Jesus loved his country. He exhibited throughout life the 
most intense patriotism. He seemed to exult in his Jewish ori- 
gin; he claimed superiority for the Jewish people, asserting that 
salvation was of them; he adopted Jewish customs and obeyed 
Jewish laws; his friends, his constant companions, his first con- 
verts, the first heralds of his gospel were all Jews. He not 
only constantly laboured among them, but, as we have before 
said, he never left them. Like a faithful mother at the couch 
of her sick infant, he ceased not to watch and weep and pray 
for Israel while he lived. And finally he died in the bosom of 
his beloved Judea; found a resting place in one of her rocky 
sepulchres; and at last ascended, from the scene of his earthly 
toils to the right hand of his Father, from one of her sacred 
mountains. And our Lord not only loved his country but he 
had the most exact knowledge of its condition. His omniscient 
eye ranged over the whole land. He took the guage of the sins 
and dangers of his people. He saw that formalism, skepticism, 
fanaticism, political profligacy and absorbing worldliness which 
prevailed. He saw that, whilst there were but few who clung 
to the faith of their fathers and mourned in secret over the 
growing wickedness, the great majority were either hurried into 
rebellion or plunged into despair. And he knew that it was 


not the power of the Roman, nor even the tyranny, dissolute- 
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ness, and extravagance of Herod, but their rebellion against 
God, which was destroying their nationality. And he further 
knew that it was not wealth, nor armies, nor even a prince of 
David’s line with David’s warlike spirit, they needed, but truth 
and the fear of God. So he came to them with the gospel. He 
gathered them around him, in the temple, on the mountain, by 
the sea, in the wilderness; he taught them in every city; he 
accompanied them to the synagogue; he followed them to their 
quiet homes, and plied them with the most winning words, and 
endeavoured to convince them by the most extraordinary works 
that he was the Messiah, the Deliverer. It was only by receiv- 
ing him and embracing his gospel that they could be delivered 
from error and wretchedness; from a foreign yoke, and political 
agitation, and elevated to the condition of a happy, prosperous 
and powerful people. If they rejected Christ their power 
would decline still more, corruption would increase and embar- 
rassments multiply until the nation would be dismembered and 
the fearful predictions of their own prophets fulfilled, “ye shall 
be scattered and peeled, and become a hissing, a by-word 
and a reproach to all the nations of the earth.” To avert these 
calamities and raise them to the highest pinnacle of piety, power 
and usefulness, was one reason which led Jesus to spend his life 
in endeavours to evangelize the people among whom he con- 
sented to be born. 

And we, fathers and brethren, should be moved by the 
same consideration. A career of unparalleled glory or shame 
awaits this nation. Whoever will carefully consider our 
extended territory; our varied climate; our fertile soil and 
productive mines; the activity, energy and resolute will of our 
people; our growing wealth, improving arts, expanding com- 
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merce and varied literature, out of which grow a powerful influ- 
ence, must conclude that this country will rise, and soon too, 
to a higher place than any other ever reached before, else by 
neglecting or misimproving such rare opportunities, sink to a 
deeper infamy. - 

Think of this nation, intoxicated with pride, enervated by 
luxury, stained with every crime, poisoned with infidelity; the 
press pouring forth floods of impurity, the pulpit proclaiming 
another gospel, the halls of legislation filled with unprincipled 
demagogues, who plot and wrangle for place only for purposes 
of plunder; licentiousness with brazen brow stalking through 
the streets, and unsanctified learning wielding its mighty 
power over all its institutions; whilst at the same time there is 
boundless wealth, the most advanced state of the utilitarian 
and fine arts, a commerce which agitates every sea, and an 
hundred millions of people! O, what an engine of mischief 
would it be—how desolating its illimitable and resistless influ- 
ence! It would deluge the world with woe and put back inde- 
finitely the universal reign of the Prince of Peace. But no, 
no, God would not allow such a pestiferous, all-blighting upas 
to cumber and curse the earth. He would blast it with his 
indignant breath. He would waste its wealth, destroy its com- 
merce, confuse its counsels, split it up into an hundred con- 
temptible, yet conflicting provinces, which in crippling and 
ruining one another would read out to the world in more 
impressive and awful tones than ever were heard before, the 
terrible lesson, “‘the nation and kingdom that will not serve 
thee shall perish; yea, those nations shall be utterly wasted.” 

But, on the other hand, what a marvellous nation would this 


be should it be thoroughly imbued with the gospel! Only let 
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error and schism be done away: let all our pulpits proclaim a 
pure gospel; let our million-tongued press speak words of 
truth and soberness; let integrity reign in all our marts of 
trade; let our “officers be peace, and our exactors righteous- 
ness;’’ let all our knowledge be sanctified; let ‘holiness to the 
Lord be written, even upon the bells of our horses;’’ then, 
when our art and literature, our wealth and power are increased, 
as they will be in a half a century hence, and there is here an 
hundred millions of intelligent and sanctified people, who is to 
tell the glory which will overspread this land, the prosperity 
and peace her people will enjoy, and the power they will pos- 
sess to bear the standard of the cross to the ends of the earth? 

Thus consecrated to God, I see thee, O my country! going 
forth on the grandest mission upon which God ever sent any 
people—breaking the arm of tyranny; scattering the clouds of 
ignorance; giving a sanctified literature and useful arts, and the 
principles of a free government to every people; pouring the 
light of divine truth upon every land, and awakening all nations 
from the sleep of spiritual death; imparting the peace of Christ 
to every family, and putting a new song, even praise unto our 
God, into the mouth of every son and daughter of Adam. 

Fathers and brethren, which of these representations shall be 
the truth of history; what shall be the destiny of your country? 
Shall she sink to a deeper and more accursed ruin than ever 
nation sunk before, or ascend to a loftier place, and shed forth 
a brighter glory? Shall she go forth as the mightiest and most 
pitiless of all destroyers, or as the strongest and tenderest of 
all deliverers ? 

Methinks I hear a voice sounding from the distant heavens, 


saying,—I leave it for my Church to say. I prepared the way 
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for you, and settled you in this broad and goodly land; I have 
made the field and the forest, the mine and the sea to pour 
their treasures into your lap; I have given you ready access 
to every city and every habitation; I have given you an able 
ministry and a Church unembarrassed with any alliance with 
the State; I have’given you the Scriptures, the Sabbath, the 
sanctuary, the ordinances of my house, and more than all else, 
the influences of my Spirit: and now, if my messengers will 
‘eo to the lost sheep, and as they go, preach,” as I have given 
them example; if every man of talents will, without reserve or 
regret, dedicate to my cause his intellect and influence; if 
every man of wealth will write upon his possessions, “‘ Holiness 
to the Lord;” if all my chosen ones, for whom I left heaven 
and visited your sin-blighted world, leading a life of sorrow and 
suffering, a death of ignominy, will love me with some such 
affection as I have exhibited towards them, then will I make 
this nation, which I have loved somewhat as I did my ancient 
people Israel, a praise in the earth, a blessing to all people, 
the glory of the kingdoms; but if ye refuse, I will blow upon 
your pleasant land, and it shall wither, the whirlwind shall 
take it away as stubble, and the ruin which shall engulf it 
shall be such as no nation ever before experienced, because no 
nation ever before deserved it. 

Jesus, Master, inspire us with thy Spirit, and let us go forth 
to this great work in thy strength. Amen. 


THE END. 
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THE FIRST DANGER. 


“MY PEOPLE ARE DESTROYED FOR LACK OF KNOWLEDGE pe 


Hosea iv. 6, 


CENTURIES ago, long before the Advent, appeared in 
Israel a prophet, whose burden was the estrangement 
of his people from God. This, with the mode in which 
they might be restored to him from whom they had 
separated, occupied him, te the exclusion of everything 
else. He is reckoned first of the minor prophets. He 
was eminently a national prophet. Abrupt, nervous, 
and incoherent, his sentences are, at the same time, 
earnest, significant, and often beautiful. Underneath 
his disjointed metaphors, his sudden transitions, his 
his idiomatic peculiarities, his rude sentences, and his 
irregular rhythm, flows a full, though not always trans- 
parent, stream, or, perhaps one should say, torrent of 
thought. It is a current which often startles, by its 
swiftness, and force, and power. Coeval with Isaiah, 
and nearly so with Joel, his prophecy is, in many 
particulars, unlike theirs; but specially in respect of 
the peculiarity already named. His thoughts are con- 
fined, as theirs are not, to his own country. So 
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restricted, they are altogether painful at first. And 
though toward the close they change, and that which 
began in sorrow, ends in exultation—terminates in one 
of the sweetest and most pleasing of the prophetic 
perorations—one does not quite lose the impression of 
sadness produced by the earlier sentences of his pro- 
phecy. 

Of these, not the least striking is that we have cited 
as our point of departure in the present discourse. 
Its adaptedness to the time and the occasion will be 
manifest, we trust, fathers and brethren, venerable 
and beloved, ere we have done. It*indicated to the 
chosen people the danger they were in. They were 
not, in fact, deserted of Heaven, though it is certainly 
said, ‘My people are destroyed.” God still sent pro- 
phets to reprove and reclaim them. He had not yet 
ejected from their possessions or overwhelmed them 
with calamity. They were said to be destroyed, be- 
cause they were threatened with destruction; because 
of the certainty of it, and this, through lack of know- 
ledge; in the people, ignorant of the will of God, and so 
devoid of fear or reverence of him—an ignorance ripen- 
ing to a fatal result—or in the priests, who instructed 
them falsely, opening the way to superstition and idol- 
atry, which invite a visitation of the Divine judg- 
ments, 

They were then in extreme danger. They were so, 
through lack of knowledge—of religious knowledge. 
Of all sources of peril to the body politic, this was 
chief; was, in truth, the door through which all other 
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causes of alarm entered. There needed no other, to 
utterly waste, and finally destroy them. One thing 
had saved them, viz. knowledge of God, of his law, 
of his providences, of his government, of his. re- 
vealed purposes and plans—such knowledge, held not 
as a theory merely, but as a matter of experience. 

Now, though ages intervene between ourselves and 
them, the transition, in this connection, from thoughts 
of them to thoughts of ourselves, is facile. There is a 
striking analogy between their case and ours. That 
analogy is not in signs favourable, for such were not left 
to them, but in signs unfavourable—portents of gloom, 
and indications of coming evil. For, to us, with all the 
evidences of external prosperity, and the abounding 
intelligence of the people, the vast spirit of enterprise, 
and the exuberance of wealth, and the wonderful 
growth of this, among the youngest of the nations, there 
are such portents and indications. 

As a nation, we also are in peril. As with them, so 
with us, one cause is operating a fatal result. There is 
but one preventive. One thing only can effectually 
counteract that cause, and forestall its effect. More- 
over, it is of this we have come to speak. 

Nor think, fathers and brethren, that, in discoursing 
to you of THE FIRST DANGER, considered from this level, 
we have lost out of mind the church zm the nation, 
or the multitude of souls composing it, each of more 
value than all the “thrones, dominations, princedoms”— 
of more worth than the most glorious civil heritage 
beneath the bending sky. Only grant liberty to regard 
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such theme as suited to the occasion, and we have 
heart to proceed. 


I. But the chief danger—what? Not what is many 
times supposed. To most of the reflecting, there is in 
the air “susurrus grave’—the hoarse whisper perplex- 
ing them 


“cc 





with the dread of change”— 


but, not all are agreed as to its origin and purport. 
We seem—nor is it, by any means, an absurd and 
vagrant fancy—to be drifting away upon an uncertain 
sea, on what rocks to strike, or on what shore to be 
thrown like a stranded ship, and as fuel, fit only for the 
burning, is known to Omniscience alone. ‘There seem 
causes at work, many of them silently, whose ultimate 
result, if their operation is not checked, can be no other 
than a dissolution of the forces which now hold hold us 
together, and the destruction of all our hopes. So that, 
if things go on as they are now going, with no efficient 
remedy interposed, only disaster awaits us. The joints 
of social order will be loosened, and all go down in a 
" vortex of revolution, terror, and crime. But there is a 
wide diversity of sentiment as to which of the causes, - 
thus operative, is chief, and most to be deprecated. 

1. Some, we observe, fear most the rapid growth 
and influence of political animosities and partisanships; 
but the vision of such is certainly obstructed. That 
here is an evil cannot be denied. Who esteems his 
party above his country, and is blinded by consideration 
for the first, to that which will best promote the welfare 
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of the last, is scarcely a patriot. Let no such man be 
trusted. But this is not owr fear. However it may be 
with ambitious aspirants or unprincipled demagogues, 
who seek only their own advantage, we trust the 
masses are not yet infected by a plague so foul. 
Patriotism is not so dead that it cannot counteract 
the influence of a cause like this. We have already 
weathered many a gale, raised by the action, by the con- 
tact and conflict of such animosities, and shall outride 
many more. 

2. Others, we perceive, regard with pain, existent 
sectional jealousies, some of which seem unavoidably 
incident to a nation of men circumstanced as we are, 
while others are roused by the rashness, or selfishness, 
or thoughtlessness—or it may be Pharisaism, or pride 
of different sections—regard them with pain, as if they 
were preparing the way for changes, fraught only with 
disaster. ‘That their existence is to be regretted, we 
cannot deny. We would there might be everywhere 
more of a spirit of forbearance. “ We tremble when we 
hear threatening words often uttered, and sentiments 
which bode only evil. We cannot persuade ourselves 
that words, so oft and deliberately spoken, are not 
‘prompted by a thought or wish deliberately cherished, 
and waiting only a favourable moment to be embodied 
in action. Still, this evil is light compared with another 
of which we will presently speak. Beside, we hope 
these jealousies are confined to the minority. Even 
where they exist, it needs only the pressure of a com- 
mon calamity, or the presence of some common enemy, 
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to lay them; as the spirit of faction in the Eternal City 
was dissipated when the illustrious Carthagenian thun- 
dered at her gates, 

3. Others, still, are greatly alarmed at the extra- 
ordinary tendency to personal liberty, existing among 
us—to liberty, not always accordant to law, but main- 
tained, if need be, above and over law; a tendency 
developed in two ways—(1) in insurrection against 
law; and (2) in the summary execution of law, in 
obedience to popular clamour. We believe that this 
tendency to personal freedom, without reference to law, 
is with us the epidemic of the day. If not introduced, 
it has been aggravated by the coming to us of many, 
once accustomed to harsh restraints and despotic rule, 
but who are now summoned ‘to exercise the rights of 
freemen. From this tendency result secret murders, 
riots, assaults in high places and in low—assassinations, 
mobs, and other symptoms of approaching anarchy or 
barbarism. It is, then, a ground of alarm; for “the 
law”—the saying is Lord Clarendon’s—“is the standard 
and guardian of our liberty; it circumscribes and de- 
fends it; but to imagine liberty without law”—it is of 
the tendency to this of which we speak—“is to imagine 
every man with a sword in his hand, to destroy him 
who is weaker than himself.” It is then, as we said, 
ground of alarm; for it should never be forgotten, that 
while insurrections against arbitrary power tend to 
liberty, insurrections against law tend to despotism; 
and that all the tendencies of a republic are to the dete- 
rioration of efficient government, from the mutinous 
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encroachments of the popular will upon law. But this 
is not our first danger. 

4. Still others, not without reason, apprehend much 
from the influence of that ecclesiastical system, which 
has its name from Rome. To nota few, it is the most 
alarming thing. But we confess greater fear of a pre- 
valent indifferentism. Here is a more ‘eal danger. 
Guarding against this, we erect a barricade against the 
other. If unobservant or indifferent to this, nothing 
ought to save us. If we are to become a nation of 
indifferent and thoughtless men, with no respect for 
the Bible—no regard for the Sabbath—no interest in 
the ordinances of Christianity—no fear of, or belief in 
a self-revealed and personal God—a predestinating and 
overruling God—we need not be concerned about 
Romanism. In such case, Romanism, undesirable as it 
is, would come to us as a blessing. So of various other 
causes, operating, within their sphere, unfavourable re- 


sults, but which it needs not to name—they are not 
chief. Paes 


II. The first, to recall a phrase just spoken, is Indif- 
ferentism—or, to use one more familiar and comprehen- 
sive—Scepticism. In this is sufficient ground of solici- 
tude without thinking of others. Moreover, in dis- 
coursing of it we are the more anxious that you follow 
the train of thought to be drawn out, because we per- 
ceive the public mind many times so engrossed with 
other dangers as to lose sight of this, operating more 
stealthily and disastrously than any other. Thus we 
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seem like an army of men, centre and wings, moving 
on a single battery, or a solitary park of ordnance, to 
silence them, though only a reserve of the enemy, 
while the whole plain around is full of gathering squad- 
rons, unseen, moving to the attack, or all the ground 
beneath, is hollow with mines just ready to be sprung, 
but of which we have no thought. 

The first danger, we repeat, is Scepticism. It out- 
ranks, as it antedates, all others. It is a system of 
negations, assuming for itself various shapes. Now, it 
is the philosophic unbelief of Hume, practically, though 
by many unintelligently cherished, but not without 
effect. Again, it is the less philosophic, but not less 
dangerous, creed of Voltaire, or that of the author of 
“The Age of Reason.” Again, it is the diluted, maudlin 
sentimentalism of Rousseau. Again, it is the mythic 
theorizing of Strauss, or Froude, or Newman, or Par- 
ker, or the physicalism of the most positive of French 
philosophers.* It is any of these popularized and 
adapted to the masses, Or, more explicitly, and with- 
out reference to names who may be regarded as its re- 
presentative men, it appears in the form, now, of denial 
of the Divine Existence, or absolute Atheism; now, in 
that of denial of the Divine Personality, or Pantheism; 
again, in that of denial of the Divine Providential Goy- 
ernment, or Naturalism; now, in that of denial of the 
Divine Moral Government, with doctrines related to it, 
as of the fall, redemption, and others cognate and col- 
lateral, or Rationalism; and again, as denial of Human 
responsibility, or Indifferentism. 


* Compte. 
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In the three last named forms, viz. as Naturalism, 
Rationalism, and Indifferentism, it is most to be feared 
in its influence upon the popular mind. In these it is 
most insidious, most adaptive—makes its way most 
easily among the masses, permeating their minds, and 
fixing their habits of thought. Sometimes issuing from 
the schools under the wing of science; arraying God’s 
works against his word; setting the testimony of the 
rocks against the testimony of their Creator; 


“ some drill and bore 


The solid earth, and from the strata there, 
Extract a register, by which they learn 
That He who made it, and revealed its date 
To Moses, was mistaken in its age;” 





repeating itself in the conversations of the learned; 
- staring boldly out from many a treatise on Cosmogony 
and Ethnology; not undetected in discourses, Ontologi- 
cal, Psychological, Sociological; not always wanting in 
treatises exegetical, for not seldom is the purpose 
cherished and the effort madé to set God’s word in 
opposition to itself; underlying theories of reform; 
flowing down the stream of literature; personing the 
poem, the story and the essay; speaking through its 
Westminster Reviews and Atlantic Monthlies, and a 
host of other periodicals, some more, some less specious 
and insinuating. At other times expressing itself upon 
the platform or at the anniversary; making itself heard 
in the popular lecture, or in the speeches of men, half 
fanatical and half—something else; while, as Rational- 
ism and Indifferentism, it subsidizes even the pulpit, 
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and finds willing advocates in Unitarian, and other 
professed teachers of Christianity. From such sources 
it is diffused abroad. Were it confined to the few it 
were not so dangerous. But it is not, nor can be. The 
few think for the many. In most instances, theories 
are accepted by most on trust. Hence the negatory 
false creed of Scepticism, coming out from the schools or 
from scholars; from coteries of Encyclopedists or from 
essayists and magazine writers, goes by such vehicles as 
the press, the platform, and the pulpit, to whomsoever 
will receive it. Coming from whatever source, it is 
diffused abroad, an atmosphere of contagion. As water 
poured in volume from the clouds upon the mountain 
side will flow down to cover the plain, so this descends 
from one social and intellectual strata to another, till 
the lowest feels its deadly chill. 

It is of the nature of error to flow, and faster than 
truth, “Falsehood,” said Luther, “travels leagues, 
while truth is binding on her sandals.” At all events 
it travels—it never rests, till overtaken, overborne, and 
crushed. ‘Thus, all error, whether on the side of super- 
stition or on that of infidelity. And what, unhappily, 
in this instance, makes its progress more easy and sure, 
is, that it comes with its demands upon their credulity, 
to men predisposed to it, as all naturally are; comes 
to a population, mixed, heterogeneous, peculiar, and 
most impatient of direction or restraint; comes to a 
people swelling with pride, and having vast confidence 
in its own power of discrimination; to a state of society 
on which is cast loose “a larger proportion of educated 
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intellect than ever before existed in any community; a 
greater mass which must needs be influenced, and when 
influenced either way, correspondingly powerful; a 
mass, stimulated, throughout every portion of it, to a 
degree never witnessed before in any age of the world;” 
but unfortunately more readily influenced to the wrong 
than to the right. 

It should be remarked somewhere, to avoid misap- 
prehension, and perhaps as well here as elsewhere, that 
in naming skepticism in a general way, though with 
special thought of a particular form or forms of it, as 
the first danger, we do not mean that the peril is in 
their being embraced as clearly defined theories. They 
may not be. There may be few in whose minds they 
will assume definite form or shape, resting on definite 
reasons, and holding definite relations to other theories. 
The danger is rather in results of their practical deve- 
lopment in the disposition, conduct, and life. Indif- 
ferentism—e. g., the denial of human responsibility— 
which is among the most prevalent forms of infidelity, 
is bad enough, held theoretically, and fraught with’ the 
worst possible consequences to the individual; but 
chiefly when it enters into the conduct, and comes 
boldly out in the life, is it most dangerous to society, 
in its relation to which we are now considering it. 
So of other, and of all the Protean shapes of unbelief. 
Unknown to the majority by name, unappreciated as 
theories, the influence of these forms flows down upon 
them from some source not distinctly recognized or 
sought after; swaying them as the feeble are swayed; 
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leading them as the blind are led—so multiplying signs 
of evil, increasing and aggravating symptoms premoni- 
tory of decay, that no patriot or Christian can observe 
without pain. 

As matter of fact and of observation, how much of 
such influence is there already at work! How much 
is there of practical denial of Divine Providence, or 
Naturalism! How many, in this scoffing age, say in 
their hearts, “What is the Almighty, that we should 
serve him? and what profit should we have if we pray 
unto him?” How much is there of practical denial of 
the Divine moral government, or Rationalism! How 
many make void the law, deny a vicarious atonement, 
sneer at the doctrine of putative guilt and righteous- 
ness! How many, who, if they have not the hardihood 
to say, with the Neologist of the “modern Athens,’* 
“Christ suffered for his own sins, not for ours,” do per- 
suade themselves, nevertheless, that they have none for 
which he needed to die! How much is there—more 
than we can estimate—of practical denial of human 
responsibility, or Indifferentism! How many virtually 
say, “Doth God see?—doth God regard’—doth God 
care?—can our acts reach him?—does he concern him- 
self to mark them?—He our final Judge and Re- 
warder!—-say, rather, our indulgent Father and Friend 
evermore! We repeat, how widely and industriously 
is disbelief at work! And if it continue to work; if it 
grow bolder—as it will—in proportion as the number 
of its adherents increases, or its principles are avowed, 


* See Theodore Parker's “Discourse of Religion.” 
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what will the end be? For, in addition to the fact that 
it finds the human heart everywhere predisposed to it, 
consider how peculiar is the field of its operation here; 
how many aids it finds in the unusual character of our 
population. Let it he remembered that society is here 
in a formative stage; that the settled character of it 
remains to be determined; and that this aims to cut 
the only ligature that binds society to God. In truth, 
we are—to borrow a term of the geologist—in a condi- 
tion of transition; but whether from good to better, or 
from bad to worse, let him decide who knows. That 
must depend upon the character of influences brought 
to bear upon the multitude; whether those influences 
be humanizing, enlightening, ennobling, as of religion; 
or demoralizing, degrading, barbarizing, as of irreli- 
gion. 

What is to be the result, on national character, of 
the mingling of races—Latin, Teutonic, Celtic, Saxon, 
Slavonic—coming together from other lands, accus- 
tomed to diverse languages, laws, creeds, customs, man- 
mers, with every variety of habit, prejudice, thought— 
this alone is a question of vast interest and significance. 
Who predicts, that except for some healthful influence, 
as of the gospel, there will not be retrogression, even 
in respect’ of our social condition? What is to bind 
these together, in pursuit of any common good? What 
is to forbid the general interest, to be overlaid by the 
individual? What is to subdue the national antipa- 
thies and prejudices, thus brought in conjunction? But, 
especially, what is to prevent, that they lapse—all 
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former restraint thrown off—into a state of undisguised 
atheism? ‘This, especially in the newer settlements, 
and partly, from the very character of the emigra- 
tion itself. For that is not like the migration of 
the Huguenots from France to Switzerland and Ger- 
many, to England and Holland; not, like that of the 
Puritans from Holland to Plymouth, of a religious 
character; but is instigated by motives of mere personal 
interest, or love of adventure. Nor is it of a homo- 
geneous and intelligent character, like that from Eng- 
land to Virginia. With the enterprising, go also the 
indolent; the ignorant keep company with the edu- 
cated; the rude-minded and cultivated move on to the 
same destination; men of all habits, inclinations, pur- 
poses, character, religions, nations—pouring along, like 
tidal waves of the ocean, a restless, rolling flood, to 
occupy the immense domain now open to them. The 
ultimate result—what? As a theatre, for the operation 
of all the powers of evil, how stupendous! And then, 
Just now, how fitted to the hand of such powers! For, 
the plastic formative stage, is it not in that, society 
receives the impressions which are ineffaceable and 
permanent? Is it not, ordinarily, moulded and shaped 
by the influences which first bear upon it? 


Ill. But leaving this, for the present, let us, out of 
the sea of generalities, over which we have been pass- 
ing, draw certain particulars, illustrating the mode of 
operation of the evil spirit of Disbelief. Let us observe 
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how it begins already to be self-revealed. We shall 
thus perceive more clearly the evil it threatens. 

Consider here, then, at the outset, the increasing 
disregard of the Instirures or Reticion. Think how 
unobservant of these the people are gradually becom- 
ing. The Church, the Christian Sabbath, the Holy 
Scriptures, how are they falling into disesteem and 
neglect! But, neglect of them prevails, in proportion 
as infidelity thrives; and universal disregard of these, 
must sooner or later prove fatal. It can do no other. 
So surely as cold chills, or fire burns, this will waste 
and destroy. It is its nature so to do. Now, as matter 
of fact, what do we observe? Who does not perceive 
growing indifference in respect of 

1. THe Cuurcu. While on the one hand, and toa 
limited extent, there is devotion to some form of 
organization ecclesiastic, which substitutes churchman- 
ship for Christianity, and which has ignorance or 
bigotry to its mother—on the other hand, and to how 
wide an extent, is there utter unconcern, whether there 
be any church whatsoever? In how many instances 
does neglect amount to positive opposition? By how 
many are its services neglected, its ordinances con- 
temned, its ministers despised? How many organiza- 
tions are already arrayed against it? How much of 
hostility is cherished by many, under the influence of 
an evil disposition? In some of our cities, even child- 
ren are taught to utter curses against the Church of 
God; are systematically instructed to sneer at what- 
ever proceeds from it, or is associated with it. Even 
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where wickedness does not rise to such a pitch of 
unblushing and open audacity, how many thousands 
upon thousands, all over the land—a host constantly 
augmenting—desert the service of the sanctuary, turn 
away from the Church, and all the advantages it offers, 
and the blessings it carries, as the sacred ark once 
carried the manna potted in gold, and the Aaronic rod, 
and the tables of the covenant? We do not stay to 
‘prove these assertions—to certify them, by appeals to 
statistic and other tables. The simple, but great dis- 
parity between the actual, though perhaps not felt, 
necessities of the people, and the inadequate supply, 
justifies all we have said. But, such neglect of the 
Church, whether it come of deliberation and aversion, 
or destitution, can work for us only disastrous results. 
No nation of freemen can long continue such, in the 
absence of the ordinances of religion. And what we 
have to fear from the prevalence of sceptical notions, is, 
that the altars of religion will be completely overturned 
and thrown down, its sacred places converted to unhal- 
lowed uses, its teachings discredited, its ordinances 
more bitterly contemned, and its ministers, in the 
public estimation, utterly degraded. 

What has just been said of neglect of the Church, 
is true also, mutato nomine, of 

2. Tur Saspatu. If anything is certainly true, then 
is this—that in proportion as any people, once enlight- 
ened, disregard the Divine command to sanctify the 
Sabbath, they cast a shadow upon their future. Never 
was England’s horoscope fuller of signs portentous of 
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coming ill, than when ambitious and unprincipled 
Archbishop Laud induced his master to republish the 
royal declaration of 1618, concerning Sunday sports, 
The Sabbath gone, and our glory fades, like the dissolv- 
ing views in a kaleidoscope; our prosperity ends as a 
dream ends when one awakes. Then, farewell—a long 
farewell to all our greatness! 

In a nation of men self-governed, so much depends 
on moral culture and influence; so much on the en- 
lightening and quickening of the public conscience— 
enlightening it to prevent crude and hasty action, or 
violation of right by mistake; quickening it to prevent 
such violation by intention—neither of which can be 
effectually done without such an institution as the Sab- 
bath, with its holy influences—that the act, by which 
the Sabbath should be abrogated, would be fatal. To it 
the most perfect order in society is due. Where it has 
not been fostered, the nearest approach to such order 
has been a very imperfect and comparatively transient 
quiet. Doubtless a certain kind of order you may have 
without it. It is truthfully said, “Let the forces of 
despotism be well organized, and everything be subject 
to minute inspection, and a certain formal and unpro- 
ductive order—the order of stagnation and death—may 
be preserved all the better for the absence of that 
general culture and elevation which fits men for free- 
dom.” But a free government, in the last analysis, is 
self-government. It is simply because men will pre- 
serve order, and respect the rights of others, of their 
own accord, that they do not need soldiers to govern 
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them. But, if external force be removed, there is no 
ground of security, but the power of that invisible and 
eternal law which reveals itself in the conscience, and 
makes every man a law unto himself; make this its 
key-stone, and the arch will not only support itself, 
but the more it is pressed, the firmer it will be. 
Hence, everything that weakens moral restraint, tends 
to subvert free institutions; and hence we affirm that 
such institutions cannot be sustained without the Sab- 
bath. 

Now, you instantly apprehend the ground of our 
fear in this direction. Infidelity is, of course, opposed 
to the Sabbath. Not only does it, as Coleridge says, 





” ———— still promising 
Freedom, itself too sensual to be free, 
Poison life’s amities, and cheat the soul 
Of faith and quiet hope, and all that lifts, 
And all that soothes the spirit,” 


but it aims to blast an institution which does more 
for our protection than a million bayonets, or all the 
gendarmerie of power. Our fear is, lest, through its 
influence, the key-stone of the arch be displaced in 
spite of all efforts to keep it in position. Compare, 
we pray you, the condition of things with reference to 
this particular, in the present year of grace, with the 
state of things one-third or half a century gone. Let 
no lines of latitude or longitude limit your comparison, 
and you will come to the conclusion that the increase of 
Sabbath desecration is appalling, and, if not arrested— 
combining, as it does, with other elements of corrosion 
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and waste—will indirectly, indeed, but surely under- 
mine all our foundations, 

We go on to remark the influence of prevalent scep- 
ticism in the growing neglect of 
8. Tue Hoty Scrrrrurss; the neglect of these as a 

rule of faith. The ultimate result of this, it requires 

no seer to foretell. If the Sabbath is the key-stone, 
the Word of God is the corner-stone; this gone, and 
with it goes the other. Both gone, and then goes all 
moral restraint; then fades away the power of that 
invisible and eternal law which is revealed in the con- 
science, making every man a law unto himself. 

A man’s rule of practice corresponds to his rule 
of faith—it is not higher. Hence, take away the 
Scriptures, or permit them to be disregarded, and no 
rule is left as a guaranty of our safety. If the Bible, 
as a rule, is abrogated, the rule will be at best morality, 
or respect for the opinion of others. ‘This might serve 
for a time—that is, so long as men would observe it. 
But what is to save and prolong- the rule? How long 
will it retain its force, the Scriptures once ignored? 

It may be, some of us know little of the organized 
movements set afoot—are not aware of the systematic 
efforts made, in various quarters, to disparage the 
Scriptures, and bring them into disrepute. If so, we 
shall fail to comprehend the danger from this source. 
It may be, our attention is turned in another direction; 
and yet, the careful reader of none but secular journals 
must be impressed with the idea, that the Bible is 
gradually losing its supremacy over the popular mind. 
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He may learn from them, that many are not content 
to indulge their own unfavourable opinion of Divine 
revelation in the Scriptures, but are disposed to create 
or support organizations for the promulgation of their 
views. So, scepticism stands no longer on the defen- 
sive merely, but becomes aggressive, and invasive; and, 
like the apocalyptic beast of seven heads and more 
horns, commences to push and force its way, on system 
and openly. ‘Thousands accept its doctrines; thousands 
more, who hesitate to accept, are shaken by them, until, 
in pain, we ask ourselves, “The end of this—what will 
it be?” Are we to be utterly destroyed by it? Are 
we to have, in fact, in this western hemisphere, what 
we now have in literature, a Kosmos without Chris- 
tianity ? 

It gratifies, indeed, but does not satisfy, to know, 
that extraordinary efforts are made in opposition, for, if 
they are not too late, they seem scarcely proportioned 
‘to the emergency. Despite all the efforts made, neglect 
of the Scriptures, and rejection of their teachings, 
grows, especially among such as live in the newer set- 
tlements, and in the wilderness, as if they had been led 
out thence to be thus tempted of the Devil. The 
evil increases, not among such only, but rapidly among 
them nevertheless. The danger is in this, not that the 
Bible is not had, or to be had, but had is neglected. 

4, Does it need to detain you, fathers and bre- 
thren, to speak in the next place of the influence 
of scepticism in the growing disregard of the Prs- 
CEPTS AND COMMANDS or Re.icion? Does not such 
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neglect follow the last as a matter of course? Does 
it not follow as naturally as darkness follows the 
setting of the sun? To all such precepts and com- 
mands, infidelity is at heart opposed. If it make 
a show of observing some of them, we distrust the 
show, we cannot confide in its honesty. Most of 
_ them, however, it absolutely rejects. ‘Thus, it throws 
wide the door for the entrance of ambition, and selfish- 
ness, and official corruption, and private cupidity, 
and immorality, and crime. It fosters, immeasurably, 
that tendency to personal liberty, of which we have 
spoken, which makes men restive under restraint of 
wisest and least partial and best of laws. This, espe- 
cially in the newer settlements, where the salutary 
checks of society are to a great degree unknown, 
among men, whose tastes grow wild, and their resent- 
ments violent, and their enjoyments coarse, and their 
tempers passionate, and their dispositions vengeful, in 
proportion as they recede from the older settlements, 
and are secluded from the influence of an older civil- 
_ ization, or grow up in ignorance, and in the absence 
of the restraining, chastening, humanizing influence of 
the gospel. 

How all this may seem to others, we cannot tell. It 
may be, they apprehend more from other causes. Then, 
we have only to crave their indulgence if we cannot. 
Other causes may, indeed, operate a bad result, while 
this operates a worse. It is in the power of party strife, 
and sectional jealousies, and unhallowed ambition, and 
dominating supreme selfishness, to sunder and divide 
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us. It is in the power of this to sunder, divide, and 
destroy. The institutes of religion are the strongest of 
all the ligatures which bind us together, and practical 
regard of its precepts, the sole condition on which our 
safety can be assured. Whatever interferes with these, 
sets us at once in a position of peril. Hence, observing 
the tendency and working of scepticism, we are con- 
strained to place it in front of all the evils’ which 
threaten us. It is the meteor in the political heavens 
which casts the most baleful light. Itis the moral pes- 
tilence, walking in darkness through the land, and 
marshalling all the rest. It is the dreadful sirocco, 
sweeping the face of the country, inducing fatal moral 
prostration wherever it comes. It is the darkest cloud 
above us, stretching from the eastern sky to the west- 
ern, shrouding all the empyrean with its heavy folds. 


IV. And yet, we are not without hope. But our 
hope is in nought that does not recognize the necessity 
of influences not of earth. If our confederacy is to be 
preserved, it must be through higher than any mere 
human power. Whatever human instrumentality is 
employed, the power must be of God. If the founda- 
tions are to be established and strengthened, it must 
be done, not by the philosopher—not by the politician 
—not even by the statesmen, but by the Christian—it 
can be done only by the diffusion of religious know- 
ledge, with the blessing of God accompanying it—can 
be done only by the diffusion of such knowledge, and 
that in, the main, through the agency of an active 
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church and an enlightened and devoted ministry. An 
active church, that is, one which leaves no talent unem- 
ployed; which has every member afield, and labouring 
according to his strength and prayerfully for Christ 
and the truth; distributing everywhere the Scriptures; 
employing such agencies as the Sunday-school, the 
tract and the religious newspaper; and a ministry self- 
denying, watchful, continually putting the people in 
remembrance of their duties and obligations, and sow- 
ing broadcast the good seed of doctrine; enjoining and 
encouraging the culture of family religion; always 
studying how best to promote the welfare of society, 
and save souls unto the thrones of Heaven. If, aside 
from this, there is on earth any agency which can save 
this great nation, make it a nation of freemen, self- 
governed, and yielding universal and willing obedience 
to simple law; and, which is better than all, a religious 
nation, bearing all manner of fruit of virtue, and an 
example to mankind of the ennobling power of right- 
eousness, and a simple child-like faith—if there is any 
other agency, we repeat, which will do this, we have 
yet to learn what that agency is. 

What course then to pursue? What measures to 
adopt? What to do, as good citizens and Christian 
men? Failing to reach and exhaust the sources of 
the evil of which we have discoursed, what to do 
to turn its current and counteract the flood? Pre- 
cisely what, in the name of God, we are doing, only 
with augmented zeal and energy. Precisely, what our 
noble Presbyterian Church is doing, in training young 
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men for the holy ministry; in erecting churches in 
which they may stand and assert and defend the truth; 

in furnishing them auxiliaries in the printed page; and 
last, though not least, in aiding in their maintenance, 
while they devote themselves to their appropriate work, 
in the diffusion of religious knowledge, both doctrinal 
and practical, and in every way possible. To such 
work, especially among the destitute, God in his provi- 

dence summons us. For it he has eminently qualified 

us. No branch of the Church Apostolic is more richly 
endowed with all needful qualifications than this. 
With a so scriptural, compact, complete, and uncor- 
rupted system of doctrine; with a mode of worship so 
unostentatious and simple, yet reverent, and susceptible 
of adaptation to every variety of circumstance or sea- 
son; with a polity so carefully drawn from the word of 
God; with a history that challenges our highest admi- 
ration and excites our warmest love; with an experi- 
ence, in which her faith has been tried, and endured 
the test, from which she has come forth more beautiful 
in every feature, and stronger in every limb; with a 
ministry which need fear no comparison with another 
in intelligence, and devotion to its proper work; with 
numbers, by no means small, of the intellectual and 
influential, as well as the pious; and enjoying, as she 
does, so manifest tokens of the Divine favour, in the 
frequency and power of her revivals, how much ought 
she to accomplish in the name of her crucified, glorious 
Master and Head? How much—leaving out of mind, 
at present, others which have an equal claim upon her 
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consideration—through that one agency, on whose 
behalf this discourse is pronounced—whose solitary aim 
is, through the instrumentality of others, to preach the 
gospel, specially to the destitute and poor? How ought 
she to place within reach of this, her agent and servant, 
means, by which the sphere of its operations may be 
more rapidly enlarged; that it may send out its influ- 
ence in advance of that other, so perilous; that it may 
maintain ground already secured, and occupy constantly 
new positions, and meet the wants of a population so 
immense, so rapidly multiplying and expanding, and 
even overflowing the old borders, arrested only by the 
western sea; till every city, and town, and district, shall 
have its minister; till the truth shall be preached in 
every valley and on every hill-top; till from Orient to 
Occident, from the river on the North to the Gulf, there 
shall be no inhabited place which does not echo the 
voice of him who, in the name of God, brings good 
tidings of good, and publishes peace; till there shall be 
no wilderness, where man is found, whose deep silence 
‘shall not be broken by the messages of Christ’s, am- 
bassador; and thus, where it may be, an antidote admin- 
istered to the Indifferentism, Naturalism, and practical 
Atheism, now or fast becoming so rife. 

Surely, what is most needed, in .every quarter, is the 
pure gospel, faithfully preached. It is this which is 
most needed, in every direction, but specially in those 
to which the eye of your Board of Domestic Missions 
is constantly turned. The gospel is the power of God. 
There is in it inherent virtue, to save the individual or 
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the nation which accepts it. It wins regard for the 
Church of God, and all its ordinances. It redeems 
the Sabbath from desecration, and surrounds it with 
influences potential for good. It makes the Scriptures, 
which contain it, to be respected. It causes that they, 
standing out as they do, in opposition to every form of 
error, be received as a rule of faith and practice. It 
enlightens, and quickens, and invigorates, the public 
conscience. It secures the enactment of wise and just 
laws, with impartial administration, and faithful execu- 
tion of them. It impels obedience to them. It is a 
friend of education. It forbids only what is wrong, 
while it enjoins whatever is right, in all social human 
relations. In fine, it restrains the passions, illumines 
the understanding, corrects the will, fortifies the judg- 
ment, refines the soul, elevates and ennobles the man. 
Of the State, the religion of the gospel is the glory 
and the defence. It insures harmony in its counsels; 
infuses a spirit of patriotism into the hearts of the 
people; allays sectional animosities; teaches a lesson of 
charity, and of forbearance; weakens party strife; 
counteracts the plottings of the ambitious; silences the 
braying of demagogues; is a guard against. extrava- 
gance which impoverishes, and luxury which enervates ; 
is a bond of union in resistance to unjust aggression 
from without; is the crown of prosperity and peace; 
is the true remedy for all evils existent, and the most 
efficient preventive of all which threaten. It is the 
supernal sword-glare at the gate; the 


“¢.___ awful gnomon of red fire,” 


which forbids the return of outcast evil. 
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_ And this, we repeat, this is to us the greatest want. 
We want it for the safety of the State, as well as for 
the salvation of souls. We want it, in countezaction 
of this gigantic spirit of scepticism, coming in as a 
flood. And were only we, asa Church, awake to the 
emergency of the case and time, how soon might this 
want be met! Were only the intelligence, the influ- 
ence, the wealth of this one branch of the Church of 
Christ, consecrated as a whole to God, and subject 
alway to his demands, what a change would come! 
How would threatened danger disappear! How solid 
would be our peace! How settled our assurance of 
prosperity in the future! Then would there be no 
place, where the good tidings should not be proclaimed, 
that all might hear. Then, wherever Naturalism or 
Spiritualism, Indifferentism or Rationalism, False Doc- 
trine, or Sceptical Folly, Fanaticism or practical 
Atheism, showed their sinister and distorted features, 
they should be instantly confronted; and, please 
Heaven, blasted by this power of God! 

Then were we safe! Then were we safe, under, the 
protection of Him “which by his strength setteth fast 
the mountains, being girded with power; which stilleth 
the noise of the seas, the noise of their waves, and the 
tumult of the people.” Then, though the political 
heavens be darkened; though the waves of faction 
surge and toss, like great waves of the sea, when 
Euroclydon sweeps out from the East, would we outride 
every gale; for an invisible Hand is upon the helm—is 
around, above, beneath, and an unseen Spirit breathes 
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upon the sail—the hand and Spirit of the predestinating 
and overruling God! 

May it be, and soon! May all evil influences be 
speedily checked! May the truth everywhere prevail, 
for the good of this nation and the glory of our God! 
‘But chiefly, O Jehovah! our father’s God, and ours!— 
chiefly for the glory of thy adorable name! Do thou 
grant it—for the sake of Him “whom not having seen, 
we love!” 

“Thou, therefore’—and surely none in this venerable 
court, but will join in the majestic and fervent prayer 
of Milton for the Commonwealth—“ Thou, therefore, 
that sittest in light, and glory unapproachable! Parent 
of angels and men!—next, Thee I implore, Omnipotent 
King, Redeemer of that lost remnant whose nature 
thou didst assume, ineffable and everlasting Love!—and 
Thou, the third Subsistence of Divine Infinitude, illu- 
mining Spirit, the joy and solace of created things! one 
Tri-personal Godhead! .... now unite us entirely, 
and appropriate us to thyself; tie us everlastingly in 
willing homage to the prerogative of thy eternal throne. 
Defeat the enemies of our peace, visible or invisible, 
Let them take counsel together, and let it come to 
nought; let them decree, and do thou cancel it; let 
them gather themselves, and be scattered; let them 
embattle themselves, and be broken; let them embattle, 
and be broken. Then, amidst the hymns and halle- 
lujahs of saints, some one may, perhaps, be heard 
offering, at high strains, in new and lofty measures, to 
sing and celebrate thy Divine mercies, and marvellous 
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judgments in this land throughout all ages; whereby 
this great nation, instructed and united to the fervent 
and continual practice of truth and righteousness, and 
casting far from her the rags of her old vices, may press 
on hard, to that high and happy emulation, to be found 
the soberest, wisest, and most Christian people at that 
day, when thou, the eternal and shortly-expected King, 
shalt open the clouds to judge the several kingdoms of 
the world, and distributing national honours and re- 
wards to religious and just Commonwealths, shall put 
an end to all earthly tyrannies, proclaiming thy univer- 
sal and mild monarchy through heaven and earth; 
when they, undoubtedly, that by their labours, coun- 
sels, and prayers, have been earnest for the common 
good of religion and their country, shall receive, above 
the inferior orders of the blessed, the regal addition of 
principalities, legions, and thrones, unto their glorious 
titles, and in supereminence of beatific vision, progress- 
ing the dateless and inevoluble circle of eternity, shall 
clasp inseparable hands with joy and bliss, in over- 
measure for ever!” 


THE END. 
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THY KINGDOM COME. 
Mart. vi. 10. 


LoneInvs, in his treatise upon the sublime, quotes, as a mag- 
nificent specimen of sublimity, that utterance of God in the 
Mosaic record of the creation, ‘‘Let there be light, and there 
was light!’ And its splendour does eclipse all mere human 
utterances. It describes, with a succinctness and a grandeur 
all divine, that magnificent work of the Spirit of God, by 
which ‘‘He hath garnished the heavens;’’ that glorious result, 
over which the ‘‘morning stars sang together, and all the sons 
of God shouted for joy.” But sublime as it is, it transcends 
not the sentence announced as the basis of this discourse. 
Read by the eye of sense, and judged by that taste, whose 
field is the beauty and sublimity of earth, there may seem to 
be no comparison. But read by the eye of faith, and judged 
by that taste which embraces, in ifs far ranging estimate, 
both matter and mind—both the things which are seen and 
are temporal, and the things which are not seen, and are ‘eter- 
nal—the utterance of Jesus, as he teaches his disciples how to 
pray, transcends, in sublimity, the record of Moses, as he des- 
cribes the birth of worlds from the womb of night. The 
mandate, “let there be light,” sent material glory streaming 
from suns, and moons, and stars, and systems; it garnished the 
heavens, and bathed the earth in splendour. But what had 
all that splendour profited, if there had been no living, loving, 
intelligent beings to behold and enjoy the glory? Around the 
summit of Mont Blanc the sunbeams play in almost tropical 
brilliance; and the brightness of his ice-crowned apex is more 
than mortal vision can endure. But amid all that glory, death 
reigns in glittering solitude! Nor bird, nor beast, nor man, 
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nor flower, nor blade of grass, can live in that home of eternal 
snow. Light! Ah! what would it be without life and love? 
“Let there be light’ might have poured material splendour 
upon a universe bright and barren as the bald summit of Mont 
Blanc. But the answered prayer, “Thy kingdom come,” 
warms the universe to life, and makes it throb with Jove. 
Laight, like the Deist’s or the Unitarian’s God, might beam 
for ever upon a world of death and solitude. Light, life, and 
love, is the triune emanation from a triune God, that peoples the 
universe, and makes its people blessed! Over such a uni- 
verse does the kingdom of God extend; to promote its welfare 
and proclaim his own glory are the great objects of his reign. 

The prayer, “Thy kingdom come,’’ looks, then, to results 
far more magnificent than did the creation of material things. 
If over the one “the morning stars sang together, and all the 
sons of God shouted for joy; over the other, angels and princi- 
palities, and powers, and men shall eternally exult, ascribing 
“glory to God in the highest, on earth peace, good-will to 
men!” Such a theme cannot be inapposite to the present 
occasion, and in attempting a discussion of it, we invite atten- 
tion to . 

I. Tae Kinepom oF Gop. 
Il. Tue Osrieation tro Pray AND LABOUR FOR ITS COMING. 


I. What is the kingdom, for the success of which we are 
taught to pray? In the largest sense, it is the universal reign 
of the King of Heaven. Ifthe Scriptures were silent upon the 
subject, it could now be demonstrated to be an astronomical 
necessity, that the systems of worlds, which occupy the bound- 
less fields of space, should all form but one stupendous system, 
under the control of one omnipresent and almighty Governor. 
For, if it were not so, if these countless worlds were inde- 
pendent of each other, controlled by different governors and 
by different laws, what is to hinder the most disastrous colli- 
sions?’ Why may not world dash against world, and sun rush 
blazing to the embrace of sun; men and angels perish in the 
catastrophe, and night and chaos resume their reign? Nothing 
prevents it but the wisdom, goodness, and power of Him 
“whose kingdom ruleth over all.” If there be no such 
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supreme, all-controlling power, no “Lorp oF sosts!” then we 
know not the moment when the direst disasters may ‘occur. 
But if there be a “Lord of hosts,” who “doeth according to 
his will, in the army of heaven, and among the inhabitants of 
the earth, whose hand none can stay,” then beneath his sway 
all is safe—all may rejoice! 

In its largest sense, then, the kingdom of God is his unzver- 
sal dominion. But although universal, that dominion is also 
particular; extending to each system and each world; and as 
each, doubtless, has its peculiarities of structure, climate, 
inhabitants, and moral condition, he adapts his administra- 
tion to the peculiarities of each; so as in a most wise, good, 
and mighty way to govern and direct it to the accomplishment 
of its grand mission, in his stupendous universal scheme. The 
kingdom of God, as established in any one of the worlds, is his 
mode of governing that world and its inhabitants. The king- 
dom of God in ow world, is his reign over it, including the sub- 
jects of his government, and the modes and means of adminis- 
tration. And as this is the province of his dominion with 
which we have chiefly to do, it becomes us diligently to study 
the constitution and laws of his kingdom on earth, and the 
objects of its inauguration. 

God governs the globe, and its varied physical appliances, 
by laws adapted thereto, which men have called the laws of 
nature. But, although this department of God’s kingdom is 
connected with, and subservient to, his moral government of 
rational beings, our present plan admits of no delay upon his 
physical kingdom, and we proceed at once to the consideration 
of that kingdom specially designated in our text. 

If man had never rebelled against God, his kingdom in this 
world had worn a very different aspect from what it now 
presents. In its grand principles and aims it would have been 
the same. It would have been a reign of righteousness, for 
in every world ‘a sceptre of righteousness is the sceptre of his 
kingdom,” and it would have secured blessedness for man, and 
glory to God. But as man rebelled, and attempted to wrest 
the world from the dominion of its Creator, it became neces- 
sary to adopt the mode of government to a world and a race 
in a state of revolt. Instead of being a peaceful reign over | 
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willing and unresisting subjects, it became a kingdom of con- 
quest—aggressive—and adapted to subdue and reclaim rebels, 
reconcile the submissive to their rightful sovereign, and con- 
dignly punish the persistently rebellious. It was competent 
to a sovereign God to give any character to his kingdom on 
earth, that might accord with “the good pleasure of his will.” 
He might have made it a reign of stern and simple justice—a 
reign of vengeance unsoftened by mercy. He might have left 
our world to become what sin unchecked will make any world 
—A HELL! He was not bound to be merciful—mercy is free, 
not obligatory. But, adored be his name, instead of extending 
over our fallen race such a kingdom as he extends over fallen 
angels—a kingdom of wrath, a reign of terror—he proffers us 
a kingdom of love and mercy, a reign of grace adapted to save 
the fallen! ‘For God so loved the world, that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him, should 
not perish, but have everlasting life!’ He sent his Son to 
redeem, and conquer the world, to re-establish his dominion in 
it, to gather myriads of repentant rebels around his throne, and 
make them the willing, loyal, and happy subjects of his eternal 
government. 

The kingdom of God on earth is a reign of grace—a king- 
dom of light, and life, and love. It is a kingdom of conquest ; 
but “the weapons of its warfare are not carnal, but mighty 
through God.” Itis a kingdom of spotless righteousness; it 
exacts obedience to its laws to the utmost jot and tittle; but 
the gracious King has, as.their surety, and in their nature, 
perfectly obeyed the law which his fallen subjects had failed 
to obey. Itisa kingdom of unbending justice; its monarch 
‘“‘will by no means clear the guilty.”” He demands full satis- 
faction to the penal sanctions of law; but he himself hath “borne 
their sins in his own body on the tree.” It is a kingdom of 
holiness, whose laws require perfect purity of heart and life, 
and although its subjects are by nature unholy, it is of the 
very nature of this kingdom to purify their hearts. It is a 
kingdom of peace, for although it meets with opposition, and 
is itself a scheme of conquest, its victories are won by love, 
and result in eternal peace. It is a kingdom of love. It 
conquers by love, it reigns by love, and love is at once the 
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origin and the end of its administration. It originated in the 
eternal love of God; by a display of that love, in the won- 
drous death of the Crucified, it conquers its enemies, and makes 
them friends. It sheds abroad in their hearts, by the Holy 
Ghost given to them, the love of God. That love, appre- 
hended by faith, kindles theirs, and becomes the impulse of 
a new life. In bands of love they are sweetly drawn to God 
and to duty; the reign of love is established in their hearts, 
and under it they find safety and blessedness. 

The constitution, and laws, and ordinances of the kingdom 
of God are all recorded in the holy Scriptures, and thence 
must we draw all our information concerning the origin, nature, 
and destiny of that kingdom. 

There is a reign of God on earth distinguishable from the 
kingdom specially meant in our text, and we may as well here 
draw the distinction. Since the fall, it has pleased God to 
govern men upon two distinct, and to some extent, antagonistic, 
systems. The one adapted to man’s fallen nature; the other 
to that nature renewed and partially or fully restored to its 
original uprightness. The one system appeals to men’s fears, 
and employs physical force; the other appeals to Jove, and 
employs moral power. The one is called, in the Bible, (Rom. 
viii. 15,) “the spirit of bondage to fear,”’ the other “the spirit 
of adoption, whereby we cry, Abba Father.” The one is a 
reign of terror, the other a paternal rule. The one employs 
force, penalty, the other grace and love. The one is a govern- 

_ment of force, the other of freedom. The one is administered 
through the instrumentality of the kingdoms of this world; 
the other through ‘a kingdom not of this world.” The one 
gives rise to the state and civil government, the other is the 
RELIGION and the cuuRcH of the living God. The one, adapted 
to a world of rebels, is a temporary expedient; the other adapted 
to a redeemed and rising world, is an eternal establishment. 

These two systems, though diverse, are yet codperative. 
They govern the same subjects, but by different principles and 
motives, and each must act independently of the other. The 
system of government by moral and spiritual power, will, as it 
extends, gradually diminish the range of the other system. 
Before its silent, but resistless influence, despotic forms will 
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crumble. It will finally sweep all absolutism from the earth. 
It will steadily liberalize other forms of civil government, 
rendering them more and more free, by inculcating the spirit 
of obedience, and thus forestalling the necessity for force, until 
it has reduced them to a condition light as the chaff of the 
threshing-floor; the winds of heaven will blow it away; perfect 
love will cast out fear, and the necessity of the government of 
fear; Christianity, as a “‘perfect law of liberty,” shall be 
supreme, and proclamation shall be made, that “the kingdoms 
of this world are become the kingdoms of our Lord and of his 
Christ; and he shall reign for ever and ever.”’ 

These systems, and this their destiny, were symbolized res- 
pectively, by the collossal image, and by the stone cut out of 
the mountain, beheld in the dream of the Babylonish king, and 
interpreted by Daniel. The image, with its vast proportions, 
its golden head, and its other parts of silver, and brass, and 
iron, and clay, symbolizes the governments of force—the em- 
pires, kingdoms, and other forms of governing men by the 
sword, the prison, and the gibbet. The stone, cut out of the 
mountain without hands, small at first, but steadily growing, 
till it fills the whole earth, symbolizes God’s government by 
LOVE, his spiritual kingdom—Christianity. And as the stone 
broke the image and its component parts into pieces, so that 
they ‘‘became like the chaff of the summer threshing-floors, 
and the winds carried them away, and no place was found 
for them,” whilst the stone itself became a great mountain, and 
filled the whole earth, so shall God’s spiritual kingdom—a 
kingdom of light, and love, and liberty—demolish all thrones 
of darkness and of terror, and grow until it fills the world! 

In describing his spiritual government on earth, the great 
King himself was very explicit in the declaration, ‘‘My king- 
dom is not of this world;’’ and in striving to ascertain its func- 
tions, and its mission, we must carefully distinguish it from 
the civil government. The State governs men by force and 
fear, but Christ his Church by love. The former compels, the 
latter teaches and persuades. The one wields a sword of steel, 
the other ‘“‘the sword of the spirit, which is the word of God.’ 
The weapons of the one are carnal, those of the other spiritual, 
but “mighty through God, to the pulling down of strong holds.”’ 
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Christianity aims, by purifying the fountains of society, to 
furnish the true elements, and lay an enduring foundation of 
good government. She begins with the individual heart, and 
with the home—the family, which is the fountain of society. 
She instils high and holy principles. She quietly prepares 
and polishes the living’stones; and of the materials thus pre- 
pared, a temple spontaneously rises, in chaste and magnifi- 
- cent proportions, to the glory of the great Architect, and for 
the shelter of the nations. Such is the function of Chris- 
tianity—such is the mission of the Church, and from this 
mission she should never be diverted. 

But if religion and the Church should be restricted to their 
appropriate sphere, so ought civil government. Her only 
mission is protection from force by force. The only weapon 
placed in her hands, by divine authority, is the sword— 
(Rom. xiii.) The only motive to which she may appeal is 
fear. Civil government is, strictly, a stranger to moral 
suasion. ‘The moment she attempts it, she usurps a spiritual 
prerogative, and turns church. If her magistrates resort to 
moral means for accomplishing the ends of justice, (except in 
the single case of the tender of the oath,) they do it as men 
and Christians, not as civil rulers. As Christians and neigh- 
bours, they may persuade men to do right, but as magistrates, 
their function is compulsion—their argument, the sword. Now, 
, your speaker solemnly believes, that most of the disasters 
that have befallen society, and which still imperil free social 
institutions, have sprung from a failure to limit the kingdom 
of God—the Church on the one hand, and the State on the 
other, each to her heaven-appointed province. Even in this 
land there is a confounding of the functions of the two; and 
usually the State has been the usurper, though sometimes efforts 
are made to lead the Church to interfere with matters strictly 
civil. Civil government is too often transformed into a church, 
a school, or a charitable or moral reform society, instead of 
being used simply as an agency for protecting rights and 
avenging wrongs by force; and the result is a mixing up of 
temporal and spiritual functions, an absurd interference with 
the prerogatives of the family and the church, a ruinous excess 
of legislation, and increase of public burdens. 
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The perils that this hour beset this glorious Union and our 
free institutions, spring from this very blunder. The doctrine 
that the religious principle of benevolence, that reigns in the 
hearts of individuals and in the bosom of the Church, may 
lawfully warm the heart of the State, and become the control- 
ling impulse of civil legislation and national action, is a child 
born of the unhappy wedlock of Church and State. It was 
a monster birth, and is a most mischievous bantling. The 
principle of Christian charity never ought to become the im- 
pulse of government action. The State, like the corporations 
she creates, “hath no soul.’ Her cold and mail-clad bosom 
never was designed to grow warm with the glow of charity, 
nor to feel the throbbings of compassion. ‘The prince of 
patriots understood the true theory of civil power when he 
declared, in his farewell address, that ‘self interest is its 
only motive, and that it is folly to calculate upon favour from 
nation to nation.” And it is when we lose sight of this, and 
mingling religion and politics, join together what God has 
put asunder, that we are tempted to revive the spirit of the 
Crusades, and force men to be free. Men, in their amiable 
zeal for reform, forget that civil government is designed only 
for defence, not for aggression. They forget that, in civil 
government, ballots are bayonets—that what the majority votes, 
the sword must achieve; and that to propagate opinions by 
the sword, is simply persecution. They forget that, in propa- 
gating opinions, force and freedom are antagonistic ideas. 
They perceive not the absurdity of forcing men to be free. 
They forget that sound moral and spiritual principles, in the 
hearts and homes of the people, are the only foundation of 
rational, regulated liberty; and that, until the foundation be 
laid, the glorious fabric cannot rise. And they forget that 
civil government is not the agency for disseminating such 
principles. That is the mission of the kingdom of our God. 
The laws of the kingdom of God forbid one sovereign nation 
or commonwealth to interfere in the internal police of another. 
Christianity forbeds the propagation of opinion by the sword ; 
and, I repeat it, in civil government, suffrage and the sword 
are inseparable. It is the mission of the kingdom for whose 
coming we pray in the text, to meliorate the moral and 
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social condition of men by improving their spiritual condi- 
tion. Working silently, unostentatiously, but steadily, like 
the leaven in the meal, this kingdom will spread—assimilating 
mass after mass of the world’s population to its own blessed 
and holy principles, until the whole lump is pervade by the 
leaven of holiness and freedom. 

Let us now rapidly inspect the constitution and laws of this 
kingdom. 

We have said that they are recorded in the Holy Scrip- 
tures; and they are all comprised in that system usually 
called the GosPEL, or the REMEDIAL Law. That system of 
facts, doctrines, and ordinances which God has instituted as 
the instrumentality by which rebels of mankind are subdued 
to himself, reconciled, pardoned, justified, sanctified, governed 
on earth and fitted for heaven. In other words, the Christian 
religion and the Christian Church constitute the kingdom of 
God on earth. It is a perfect kingdom, so far as relates to 
the administrative qualifications of the King, the plan and 
principles of government, and its adaptation to the ends to 
be accomplished. But, like everything else that man has to 
deal with, it has been imperfectly studied, dimly understood, 
and but partially applied, even by those who profess to have 
received it. Not that there is any lack of clearness in the 
statements of the Holy Book, nor any unwillingness in the 
Holy Spirit to unfold the rede but on account of the blind- 
ness of men’s minds, and the perversity of their hearts. Men 
are slow to understand, and still slower to recewve the, true 
constitutional principles of the kingdom of God. And no 
wonder; ‘because the carnal mind is enmity against God; for 
it is not subject to the law of G6d, neither indeed can be,”’ 
till it is created anew. It is not to be expected that such a 
mind will understand or approve a government which it hates. 
Every man is born an enemy to God, to the doctrine of his 
sovereignty, and to the kindred doctrines of grace as elabo- 
rated by Paul, and defended by Augustin; and although a 
clear head may be logically convinced of their truth, a con- 
verted heart is a pre-requisite to their cordial reception. No 
wonder, then, that these pure principles of the kingdom meet 
with resistance, stern and steadfast, from unconverted men; 
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and from converted men, whose pride of intellect has not been 
crucified, and whose logic is an effort of the old rather than 
of the new man. But the very fact is an argument in their 
favour. The doctrine that does not rouse the enmity of the 
carnal mind is probably not of God. The system that is 
popular with the unconverted masses, affords, in the very fact, 
presumptive proof that it is a Awman, not a divine system. 

After this statement, there will be no surprise created by the 
frank avowal that, in your speaker’s opinion, the standards of 
the Presbyterian Churches comprise the most fair, full, logical, 
and scriptural exhibition of the constitution, laws, and ordi- 
nances of the kingdom of God, that has ever been embodied in 
uninspired language. And in speaking of the kingdom of God, 
I will be understood as referring to that system of grace and 
government which this Church believes to be taught in the 
Scriptures. Not that we deny that Christian societies, holding 
views not entirely coincident with our own, are true Churches 
of Christ, and component parts of his kingdom. Far be it from 
us. We do not unchurch them because their views of doctrine 
and order may somewhat vary from our own. A man may be 
a true patriot, and a good citizen, whose views of the constitu- 
tion of his country are not perfectly sound, nor thorough; and 
so aman may be a true Christian, and a Church a Christian 
Church, whose views of the constitution and order of the king- 
dom of God are not as full, clear, and orthodox as they ought 
to be. But, whilst we admit this, we insist, that the more 
perfectly the kingdom is understood, and its laws and ordi- 
nances received and observed, the more effective will it be in 
promoting God’s glory and man’s salvation. 

Theory, if it be valuable, ’is best illustrated by practice. The 
principles of government are most effectively exhibited in the 
details of administration, and perhaps the best method of set- 
ting forth the principles of the kingdom of God is to describe 
their practical application, in the process of subduing a rebel, 
and making him a willing and obedient subject of that king- 
dom. It is a spiritual kingdom, which renews and controls 
the heart, out of which are the issues of life. It begins in the 
soul, and in its normal outgrowth affects and forms the life of 
the individual, and of society. How is this kingdom first 
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established in the mind of man? How does a rebel become a 
willing subject of a kingdom, against which his carnal mind is 
enmity? And how is the reign of God maintained, and per- 
fected in the soul? Answers to these questions will embody 
an exhibit of the constitution of God’s kingdom amongst men. 
And in answer to the question, How is the reign of God 
first begun in the rebel’s heart? we say: it is by the operation 
of the Spirit of God, working in the spirit of man, FAITH IN A 
Fact. Around that fact, it is true, cluster all the glorious 
doctrines and laws that form the very constitution of the 
kingdom; but the primal instrument by which the man is trans- 
formed from a rebel into an obedient subject, is belief of a fact. 
The fact, to be believed, is the gloriously awful central fact of 
the gospel history, which is constantly commemorated in the 
Christian eucharist—that the Lord of glory died for the sins 
of men—that God ‘loved us, and sent his Son to be the pro- 
pitiation for our sins.”” The soul that truly believes this fact, 
cannot but love God. It is a believing view of Christ crucified 
that completes the demonstration to our hearts that God 
indeed loves us; and ‘‘we love him because he first loved us.”’ 
Faith’s view of, the cross, and reception of the crucified, slays 
our enmity to God, kindles love to him, and awakens in our 
souls abhorrence of sin, as the cause of a Saviour’s death. 
The very same act of faith, that lays hold of Christ’s atoning 
merit, and results in our pardon and justification, “‘worketh by 
love, and purifieth the heart.” True love to God, once kindled 
in a human heart, the kingdom of heaven is therein estab- 
lished, for that kingdom is a reign’ of love—-‘‘Love is the 
fulfilling of its laws.” Love, once awakened, longs for fuller 
knowledge of the object beloved; the perfections of God are 
studied, his laws are pondered, and from loving God with the 
love of gratitude, the believer advances to the love of compla- 
cency. He delights in God, and in the law of God, after the 
inward man; and his love of gratitude and complacency seeks 
expression in glad and free obedience to the laws of the king- 
dom}; he becomes a cheerful and happy subject of Heaven’s 
King, a free citizen of the commonwealth of Israel. The reign 
of God is established in his heart. Its laws are written there. 
He loves the right, he hates the wrong, and sweetly con- 
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strained by love to Christ, and love to men, he performs the 
duties, and enjoys the franchises of a citizen of the kingdom 
ef God. 

When the kingdom of God is thus begun in a believer's 
heart, it will also be set up in his home, and will extend to the 
other inmates of that home. Through the instrumentality of 
one convert, it is extended to others; and from heart to heart, 
and from home to home, and from city to city, and from land 
to land, it has extended, and shall extend, by this process, 


until 
««Jesus shall reign where’er the sun 
Doth his successive journeys run; 
His kingdom stretch from shore to shore, 
Till moons shall wax and wane no more!” 


If we have rightly described the believer as a subject of the 
kingdom, then have we a description of the entire body of 
that kingdom, for of such it is composed. And if we have 
truthfully described the process by which that kingdom is 
established in a human heart, and extended amongst men, then 
have we also a clew to guide us in the explication of the great 
principles of that kingdom. 

If faith in the fact that God gave his Son to be a propitiation 
for our sins, is the instrument of our reconciliation to God, of 
our justification, and of the establishment of his reign in our 
hearts; and if faith in Christ is the instrument of perpetuating 
that reign, then are the doctrines involved in the plan of justi- 
fication by faith, substantially the constitution of the kingdom. 
‘Being justified by faith, we have peace with God through our 
Lord Jesus Christ;” and the very facts and doctrines which 
are the objects of a justifying faith—the things believed—consti- 
tute the system of government, and furnish the principles of 
administration of the kingdom of heaven. Like Paul, every 
subject of that kingdom “lives the life that he lives in the flesh 
by the faith of the Son of God,” i. e. is governed, in all his 
feelings and conduct, by the principles and motives of the 
Christian faith. 

The doctrine, then, which is fundamental in the scheme of 
government, called the kingdom of God, is the one which 
Luther declared to be the test of a standing or a falling church, 
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the doctrine of JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH in the merits and 
intercession of Messiah! Where that doctrine is truly and 
practically believed, in a heart, or a home, or a community, 
there the kingdom of God is established, and all the principles 
necessary to its progressive administration are put into the 
minds of the people. “The process of justification by faith, is 
the process by which a rebellious son of fallen Adam ceases to 
be a rebel against God’s kingdom, and becomes a subject of it, 
and in the very things believed are found all the instrumental 
elements both of salvation and of good government. And it 
is by the practical operation of this faith, upon the hearts 
and lives of men, that Christ administers his mediatorial king- 
dom. 

That the plan of justification by faith in the vicarious obedi- 
ence and death of Christ, is the only plan of salvation, is so 
generally conceded, that I shall not stop to fortify the position. 
That the facts and doctrines pertaining to that plan, and which 
the truly justified believe, have an innate tendency in the 
direction of salvation, by producing love to God and hatred to 
sin, has already been proven; and-that holiness and freedom 
are produced in men by the power of the Spirit, through belief 
of the truth, is but a corollary from the same proposition; 
whilst it is abundantly asserted in the holy word, “Sanctify 
them through thy truth—thy word is truth”—‘ Ye shall know 
the truth, and the truth shall make you free.” The true 
believer of the facts and doctrines of the gospel, in the very 
process of becoming a believer, is so changed and taught that he 
loves God; his love becomes the motive of a new and cheerful 
obedience; he delights in the law, and is free and happy in 
obeying. Christ reigns in, and rules over him. This is the 
kingdom of God in Ads heart, and its natural and normal out- 
growth produces free and happy external obedience. The man 
is free from guilt, free from the slavery of sin, free to. do right. 
In the highest sense he is a free-man; for 


‘¢He zs a freeman whom the truth makes free.” 


But not only is personal salvation—freedom from sin and its 
consequences—the reswit of a spiritual belief of the facts and 
doctrines of the kingdom of God; religious liberty, in its true 
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spirit and normal forms, is also its legitimate and blessed fruit. 
And not only so, but the true principles and the best forms of 
social freedom are derived from the same divine source. The 
very things to be believed in order to salvation, contain the 
seeds of good government, social peace and prosperity, and civil 
liberty. We have already shown that the very process by 
which a man is made a true Christian, makes him in the 
highest sense a freeman. And how sublimely simple, yet how 
gloriously efficient the process! ‘The truth makes free;” the 
truth embodied in the plan of justification by faith, of which 
Messiah’s death is the central fact. Truth beaming from the 
Godhead, reflected from the cross, flinging a rainbow round 
about the throne. Truth revealing God, and the things of 
God to man—guiding man, the wanderer, back to God! 
Truth showing sin to be as ¢mpolitic as it is wicked, and 
holiness to be as beneficent and beautiful as it is reasonable and 
right. Truth that emancipates the understanding, the affec- 
tions, the conscience, the motives, the judgment, the will, the 
life, the whole man. ‘Truth that makes men to know duty, to 
love it, to do tt freely! That teaches them to understand and 
maintain their own rights, and to respect the rights of others; 
that writes upon the heart in letters of light and love, that 
golden utterance of Jesus, “‘as ye would that men should do 
unto you, do ye even so unto them.” Thus do the precepts of 
this blessed kingdom pour upon the human heart, and diffuse 
through society the very spirit of true regulated liberty. 

Now, a commonwealth, composed wholly or largely of citi- 
zens thus qualified, must be free and prosperous—its people 
are baptized with the very spirit of liberty. 

But not only does the Calvinistic interpretation of the con- 
stitution of the kingdom of God imbue the minds of men 
with the true spirit of liberty, but its natural and normal out- 
growth produces the Forms of free, well-balanced, representative 
government. Presbytery—i. e. representative government—is 
the normal development of the Calvinistic scheme of the doc- 
trines of salvation. As the germ of the oak reposes in the 
acorn, so does presbytery repose in the Calvinistic creed; and 
as surely as the normal development of that germ produces 
the oak, so surely will the spontaneous outgrowth of the true 
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doctrine of justification by faith result in republican repre- 
sentative government. All the elements of that form of 
government repose in the bosom of that creed. Fully to illus- 
trate this position would require more time than we can now 
claim; we can only state a few heads of thought. 

The Calvinistic creéd embraces the great ideas of covenant 
union, vicarious or representative agency, imputation and ac- 
countability ; and these are essential elements of all govern- 
ment. Without them no society could exist for a day. But 
even with them, no government can be free without another 
social element, furnished only by a pure Christianity. We 
mean faith, by the presence or absence of which, all the other 
elements of a social system are modified. Where fazth is 
introduced, it imparts life and liberty to all the other ele- 
ments of government. Faith is the voluntary trust reposed 
by a constituent in a representative which he has freely 
chosen; and a relying upon him for the accomplishment of 
the business entrusted to his agency. This is the element 
which makes all the difference between thraldom and freedom, 
between despotism and regulated liberty, in social economy. 
The autocrat is the representative of the subjects he governs. 
They are bound, under the law of nations, by his acts; but 
there was no faith, no enlightened chozce, in the mode of con- 
stituting the representative relation; and hence they are not 
governed upon principles of liberty. Where a people, under 
a social covenant, do, in an enlightened manner, administer 

government through representatives of their own choice; they 
are free; their government is republican. But where they 
are deprived of suffrage, and have not the privilege of choos- 
ing agents of government in whom they have faith, they are 
not free. Here are all the elements of representative govern- 
ment—federal social union—vicarious agency or representa- 
tion—imputation, or the responsibility of the client or con- 
stituent for the act of his representative—and suffrage, choice, 
faith, the vital spirit of the whole. And whence came they? 
From the Calvinistic creed as found in the Bible! There 
primitively, there only are they found. And when that creed 
warns men to flee from a covenant of works, in which faith 
was not an element, to a covenant of grace, in which faith is 
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the all-pervading doctrine, it teaches them to be jealous of the 
manner of constituting the representative relation; it sheds 
upon them the very spirit of Lrzsgrty. And when that creed 
urges them to choose, as their representative in the court of 
heaven, their Advocate with the Father, the immaculate Im- 
manuel, the perfect Jesus, it imparts a lesson which freemen 
should never forget—to choose, as agents in earthly govern- 
ment, representatives worthy of their trust—men in whom 
they can have faith. 

Presbytery—i. e. federative representative government—is 
the normal development, in the external forms of society, of 
the pure doctrines of the kingdom of God. And _ history 
demonstrates that no other form can naturally spring from 
the Calvinistic creed; for although repeated attempts have 
been made to unite it with other forms, no such attempt has 
succeeded. In the English Reformation an attempt was made 
to imprison this free faith within the walls of a prelatical 
hierarchy; but the prisoner burst the bondage, and sought 
a home beyond the precincts of the Establishment. And 
although that Church still retains the body of that creed in 
her articles of faith, it is a cold corpse in her arms. And 
where the attempt has.been made to plant the Calvinistic 
faith in the looser sands of Independency, one of two results 
has invariably followed—it has either endured but for a time, 
and been blown from the unpropitious soil by the blasts of 
error, or it has thrown its fibres abroad in the sands, and, by 
its power to produce cohesion, has transformed them into the 
fixed soil of substantial Presbyterianism. Nothing is more 
fully demonstrated by the history of the Church than this 
position; and an inspection of the philosophy of the case adds 
strong corroboration. 

But besides the features of the kingdom of God already 
noted, we add, that it is a federative system. It recognizes the 
unity of the whole Church, and provides for its practical exem- 
plification by a system of representation capable of extension 
to the whole earth, and of adaptation to all nations. As 
embodied in the constitution of our own Church, it realizes the 
grand idea, E PLURIBUS UNUM; and whilst, by a system of 
courts, rising from the parochial Presbytery to a General 
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Assembly, that may embrace representatives from all the earth, 
it unites the whole in one vast and harmonious organization, 
yet does it carefully guard against centralism and consolida- 
tion, by making the Presbyteries the repositories of authority, 
and by limiting the powers and prerogatives of the supreme 
counsel by a written “constitution. 

Such is the kingdom of God, in the form in which we receive 
it, and believe it to be revealed in the holy word—a federative 
representative democracy, with Jesus Christ as its ever-living 
Head and only Chief Magistrate. The type and model of all prac- 
ticable civil republicanism, and the best adapted to secure the 
blessings of regulated liberty. Itis a fact, conceded even by in- 
telligent prelatists, that our happy and glorious civil institutions 
are but copies of the great republican model found in the Bible, 
and drawn outin the constitutions of the Presbyterian Churches, 
A distinguished United States Senator, and a prelatist, when 
acting as counsel in a church case, some years ago, had occasion 
to borrow from a legal friend a copy of our Form of Govern- 
ment. After examining it, he returned it, with the remark, 
“That, sir, is a remarkable book. It is a perfect system of 
representative government; its framers must have modelled it 
after the constitution of the United States.” His friend 
smiled, took from his library an old Edinburgh edition of the 
Confession of Faith, and, placing it in the Senator’s hands, 
quietly remarked, “The modelling swas the other way—this 
old book was the model, the American constitutions are the 
copies.” Chief Justice Tilghman, also a prelatist, bears the 
same testimony. The distinguished Bancroft, testifying from 
an opposite stand-point, yet with a candour that proves him a 
true philosopher of history, attributes the regulated liberty of 
this land chiefly to the influence of the Calvinistic element. 
And the testimony of the lamented Macaulay, as he traces the 
history of British liberty, is to the same effect. 

In this we boast not, as if we were the authors of Calvinistic 
presbytery. Its authorship is with God. Nor is it a modern 
revelation, nor a new discovery. Even when of old, God per- 
sonally governed his people Israel, the mode of administration 
was, in its main features, republican. The presbyters of Israel 
were the chosen and ordained representatives of the people. 
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The theocracy was a representative democracy! And when 
the people, following the example of heathen nations, sought 
the establishment of monarchy, God was displeased. 

Such is the kingdom of God, as this Church has received it, 
and as her Board of Domestic Missions are striving to advance 
it throughout this land. Jesus is the glorious and Almighty 
King. Believers in Jesus are its free, and happy, and loyal 
citizens; the pure doctrines and ordinances of the religion of 
Jesus are its constitution. The law of God is the law of the 
kingdom; the remedial law, the gospel of God’s grace is the 
Heaven-originated scheme through which the Spirit of Christ 
subdues rebellious men, and makes them justified, holy, and 
obedient subjects; whilst the throne and the law receive no 
detriment, but the one is established, and the other magnified 
and made honourable, by the obedience and death of the King 
himself. In the administration of this kingdom, “mercy and 
truth meet together, righteousness and peace embrace each 
other.”” By the very process, as we have shown, by which men 
are brought to be subjects of it, they are placed under the 
influence of principles and motives of the highest, holiest, and 
most conservative, and beneficent kind. Well might the an- 
gelic spectators of the birth of King Immanuel exclaim, 
“Glory to God in the highest !’’ &. 

This kingdom ought to come. It ought to be extended 
throughout the earth, and if there is a land upon earth that 
needs the thorough establishment of the kingdom of God in all 
her borders, that land is our own. I will go further, and say, 
that our country needs the thorough extension of the kingdom 
of God, in its scriptural form of CaLyinistic PREesByTERIAN- 
1sM. The facts of our history, and of our present position 
before the country and the world, proclaim us the great repub- 
lican conservative branch of the American Church. National 
in extent, national in our history, national in our sympathies 
and aims; embracing the whole country within our undivided 
pale; homogeneous in our governmental principles and forms 
with the civil institutions of the land; identified with the 
achievement of her independence, and with the rise and pro- 
gress of her freedom and her greatness, may we not safely affirm, 
that no province of the kingdom of God seems quite so well 
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adapted to do a great work for America as the Presbyterian 
Church? Equally removed from the frigid forms and the 
grotesque domination of Prelacy on the one hand, and the 
unlimited democracy of Independency on the other, our system 
is favourable both to free discussion and free action, and to 
mature deliberation, arfd a wise and cautious progress. Giving 
prominence to faith, whilst we do not underrate feeding, our 
religion is more a religion of principle than of impulse. <Ac- 
customed to make the word of God, and not the sentiments 
and impulses of our own minds, the rule of judgment and of 
conduct, we are less likely to be borne hither and thither by 
the frothy currents of popular opinion. Making much of 
faith—faith in God, faith in his promises, and faith in the 
slow but sure progress of his kingdom, and its blessed prin- 
ciples, we are not in so much of a hurry as some other people. 
‘He that believeth shall not. make haste,” either to advance or 
flee. We are not impatient with the Lord because he adopts 
the plan of the gradual abolition of evil, and the gradual 
advancement of good. Believing that he has foreordained 
the diligent use of means by men, in order to the accomplish- 
ment of every good and great result, we are encouraged and 
urged, by this belief in foreordination, diligently to use means; 
and we do it, and leave results to God. We are content that 
he should produce, if he please, a gourd or a mushroom in a 
“night, and a stalwart oak in a century. Hence, by the very 
principles of our system, and by the mental, spiritual, and 
economical training of our people, we are, as a religious soclety, 
adapted to a great work, that requires business energy, com- 
bined with faith and patience. Other wings of the sacramental 
host may be more rapid in their movements, and more impul- 
sive in their assaults, but for steady, firm, unfaltering, well- 
sustained, and well-directed charges upon the ranks of the 
enemy of God, give me the staunch, and serried, and well 
ordered Presbyterian phalanx. Others have shown great 
heroism, and done good service to the glorious cause, as 
flankers and skirmishers; but in the broadly planned campaign, 
and on the wide-spread battle-field, where science, and disci- 
pline, and steady endurance are demanded, the old guard has 
ever proved, and will ever prove, the bulwark of the field and 
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the restorer of the battle! Other armies of the Master’s 
kingdom have been distracted and divided, by questions that 
relate more to sectional civil policy than to religious truth; 
ours has preserved the unity of the spirit and of the body in 
the bond of peace, by wisely imitating the great Captain’s 
example, and acting upon the maxim, ‘Render unto Czesar 
the things that are Czsar’s, and unto God the things that are 
God's.” He was unwilling to be entangled in questions of 
civil policy; so have we been. And whilst our testimony, 
upon all moral and spiritual subjects, is inscribed upon our 
banners, and flung to the breeze, to be read of all men, we have 
never forgotten, and God grant we never may forget, that we 
are a spiritual organization, for spiritual purposes; that we are 
subjects of a kingdom not of this world; that the weapons of 
our warfare are not carnal; that our great mission is to 
“‘preach the gospel of the kingdom,” to plant the mustard 
seed, to deposit the blessed leaven in the hearts of the people, 
and pray the God of means to make the one to grow, and the 
other to spread; and thus to offer and enact the prayer, “Thy 
kingdom come.’ 

Let me not be sbounlerettidd Whilst I would have the 
Church kept strictly to her appropriate work, and held back 
from any unholy and profitless interference with the secular 
and civil interests of men, I would not hush her voice of coun- 
sel to her children, and of warning to sinners. It is her 
privilege to commend good deeds and good enterprises, in which 
her sons may engage, even when her own hand is not directly 
reached forth to do them. Indeed, it is her mission to counsel 
all men and classes of men, to carry their Christian principles 
into every department of human life. She may say to the 
publicans, “ Exact no more than that which is appointed you,” 
and to the soldiers, “Do violence to no man, neither accuse 
any falsely, and be content with your wages;” and to all 
the people, “He that hath two coats, let him impart to him 
that hath none, and he that hath meat, let him do likewise.” 
Jesus himself rebuked the spirit, even when shown by the 
beloved disciple, that would forbid the casting out of devils 
by any one “‘because he followeth not with us.” The Church 
of God may commend to her people that which she believes 
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will be for God’s glory, and man’s salvation, even when it does 
not pertain directly to a Church effort. Even in the Church 
in heaven, the prayers and alms of Cornelius, still an outsider, 
came up as a memorial before God. And whilst, as a general 
thing, the household of faith should do their Father’s business 
themselves, the very pfthciples of her organization suggest the 
propriety and necessity of employing now and then servants 
that do not strictly belong to the family. And surely she 
may delegate special parts of that work to special members of 
the household, in such a way as a godly discretion may suggest. 
The great idea of vicarous agency and representation that per- 
vades the entire constitution of the kingdom of God, an idea 
common to both covenants, furnishes the life-spirit of business 
efficiency. Men cannot get on without it. All business, secu- 
lar or sacred, would come to a dead stand-still without it. 
The maxim of the law, facit per aliwm facit per se, is a Bible 
maxim—a Calvinistic maxim: and it isthe great expeditor of 
business—it is an essential element of human progress: and 
to deny the use of it to the Church of Christ, is to deny her 
the right to apply her own principles to the details, of duty; 
it is to compel her to go forth to battle in the armour of Saul, 
when the sling and the stones would far better suit her pur- 
pose. 

We have dwelt so long upon the subject of the constitution 
and organization of the kingdom of-God, that we can but 
glance at our second topic. 


II. Tue OxBiigaTIoN TO Pray AND Lapour For Irs AD- 
VANCEMENT. 

Nor need we detain you long; for, if the kingdom is what 
we have described it to be, this obligation will be sufficiently 
manifest. A rapid mention of the reasons why we should 
engage with heart and hand in this glorious enterprise, will 
close our discourse. 

1. God has commanded it. “After this manner pray ye, 
Thy kingdom come.” ‘Pray ye the Lord of the harvest, that 
he would send forth more labourers into his harvest.” ‘Go 
thou and preach the kingdom of God.” Such explicit com- 
mands will be deemed sufficient by all who regard the authority 
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of God, to constitute the most solemn obligation to pray, and 
give, and labour in this cause. 

2. Because the kingdom of God, as administered through 
the gospel, is the only form of administration adapted to a 
fallen race. Without an.atonement, justice can do nothing but 
punish the guilty; with an atonement, justice can stoop to raise 
the fallen, and remit their sins. A reign of grace only can 
reach the root of evil, and, by changing the heart, dry up the 
fountain of crime. A kingdom of God, administered through 
grace, is the only one under which sinners can be saved. If, 
then, we are bound to care for the souls of men, and seek their 
salvation, we are under obligations to spread the gospel of the 
kingdom. 

3. Because, as we have seen, the kingdom of God is the best 
government for men on earth. The King is infinite in all 
governmental qualifications. His administration is infallible. 
His laws perfect, holy, just, good. And when men truly obey 
them, they do it from Jove, and they are happy in obedience. 
They who are loyally and cheerfully obedient to the laws of 
this kingdom, need no other government. But even where 
these laws are not universally obeyed from the heart, they 
give force to civil government, and prove the safeguards of 
society. A godless commonwealth is an impossibility; and 
just in proportion as the principles and sanctions of Christian- 
ity are excluded from human jurisprudence, do the laws become 
powerless for good. Our dearest earthly rights, as well as our 
heavenly hopes, depend upon the coming of the kingdom of 
God. He is not a friend of liberty, and the rights of man, 
who opposes this kingdom—who encourages human legislators 
to repeal its laws, or who would banish the omniscient Witness 
from earthly courts, and abate, in the public conscience, 
reverence for the oath of God. | 

4, God’s kingdom should be advanced, because it only is 
enduring. All other governments are temporary expedients 
adapted to a world of violence. This only is eternal, and 
adapted to the temporal condition and immortal destiny of 
man. “Of the increase of his government and peace there 
shall be no end.” Other empires wax and wane—other 
thrones are reared and crumble—other dynasties are founded 
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and perish, “but unto the Son he saith, Thy throne, O God, 
is for ever and ever!” A kingdom that ruleth over all—that 
links our globe and our race with other parts of the vast 
universe—that never shall end—that protects its subjects alike 
in their temporal interests and their eternal condition—such a 
kingdom ought-to beadvanced—men ought to pray and labour 
for its coming. And if he who betrays his country is guilty of 
high treason, methinks he who betrays the kingdom of our 
God, and imperils its interests, 1s guilty of treason in the 
highest ! 

Fathers and brethren of the General Assembly, and citizens 
of Zion’s kingdom, all—I feel that the last Assembly placed 
your unworthy speaker in a position of peculiar and solemn 
responsibility, in appointing him to plead before you the cause 
of Domestic Missions. Who is sufficient for such a position, 
and for such a task? In a few concluding words, “hear me 
for my cause!” It is the cause, not of the Board of Domestic 
Missions merely—they are but the Church’s arm, her instru- 
ment—it is the cause of the lonely, devoted, self-denying, 
often suffering missionary; who, in a hard and distant field, 
with hard fare—often in opposition to hard men, and amid hard 
trials—is, in our behalf, preaching the gospel of the kingdom. 
I plead for him; I plead for the delicate, and devoted, and 
often suffering partner of his toils and cares. She has seen 
better days, dare I say? no, never better days—for no days 
are better than those in which we suffer and toil for Christ; 
but she has seen days of ease, and comfort, and plenty in her 
father’s house—days when the refinements of life clustered 
around her girlhood’s path. But she has left all for Christ, 
and for souls, and to help to do our work. I plead for her— 
she ought not to have a monopoly of self-denial in this cause. 
Her noble husband’s heart ought not to be crushed, and un- 
fitted for his work, by the consciousness that his scanty stipend 
will not permit him to relieve her from toil and privation to 
which she had been so unused! I plead for their children; 
they ought to be better clothed, and better educated. O! will 
a Church of the living God, a blood-bought Church, a wealthy, 
powerful Church, suffer her faithful missionary servants to 
struggle with difficulties that might appal the stoutest heart? 

4. 
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Will she run the fearful hazard of forfeiting the plaudit, “T 
was hungry and ye gave me meat; thirsty and ye gave me 
drink; naked and ye clothed me; sick and ye came unto me; 
for verily, inasmuch as ye did it unto the least of these my 
brethren, ye did it unto me’’? 

I plead for our beloved country. If she is to be saved from 
impending perils, if the same influences that contributed to 
make her great, glorious, and free, are to continue operative, 
and preserve and transmit to the future our happy institutions, 
the Presbyterian Church must do a large share of the blessed 
work. Andif the kingdom of God, in its maturest develop- 
ment and its freest and most effective form, is to be main- 
tained in the old States, and sent with the rapid roll of 
population to the new, this Church and this Board of Missions 
must lead on the glorious enterprise. And what an enter- 
prise! With a field washed by both oceans, and stretching 
from the lakes to the land of orange groves; a field rapidly 
augmenting in population, and in everything that makes the 
kingdom of God a first necessity; a field upon every part of 
which our Church commands respect, and is almost sure of a 
welcome: 


‘No line, nor latitude contracts our powers; 
But the whole boundless continent is ours.” 


With such a field before us, with such an open door, with 
resources adequate, and more than adequate, to do what our 
hands find to do, can this Church be guiltless if she falter and 
fail to meet her responsibilities, and accomplish her mission for 
her country? ‘To him that knoweth to do good, and doeth 
it not, to him it is sin.” Power conferred, and opportunity 
afforded, constitute unavoidable responsibility. This Church 
has done much for this land; she has before her the most 
favourable opportunity of doing much more. O! let her be 
brought fully “‘up to the help of the Lord, to the help of the 
Lord against the mighty” influences that are even now at 
work in the fell effort to rend and ruin. 

I plead for the salvation of our countrymen. Even Jesus, 
who loved the world and shed his blood to redeem men of 
every nation, and who commanded his gospel to be preached 
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to every creature, offered it first to his countrymen. And Paul, 
whose mission was chiefly to the Gentiles, offered that gospel 
to the Jew first; and his heart’s desire and prayer for Israel 
was that they might be saved. It is safe to follow such 
examples; and whilst we aim to flood the earth with the river 
of life, let us remember that our first duty is to America; let 
us pray, and give, and work for the conversion of our country- 
men! But in asking that this may be done, and done with 
larger liberality, and livelier zeal, I feel that 

I plead also for the world, for we cannot send abroad what 
does not abound at home. The American Churches, more 
perhaps than those of any other land, are responsible for the 
establishment of the kingdom of God in all the earth. God, 
in his providence, has given us favour in the eyes of the 
heathen. When the diplomacy of other nations fails to estab- 
lish free intercourse and ready access, ours succeeds. Whilst 
other Christian nations are viewed with jealousy and dislike, 
we are received with confidence. Whilst the lion and St. 
George’s cross, and the tri-colour, are hailed with suspicion, 
the banner of the stars and stripes is saluted with the heartiest 
welcome. The world is open to our commerce—the world is 
open to our missionaries. But we cannot send what we have 
not got; and unless the Board of Domestic Missions is well 
sustained by the prayers, the offerings, and the labours of our 
people, the men and the means for the foreign enterprise can- 
not be increased in the ratio demanded by the wants of the 
world. Our country and her Churches are solving social and 
religious problems for the race. God has placed us like a’ city 
on a hill, that cannot be hid; let faith and freedom fail in 
America, and a pall of despair will be thrown over the nations. 
Let faith and freedom advance towards the perfection of their 
glory in this great land; and hence their blessed light will 
radiate to all the earth. Our example, like the brazen serpent 
of Moses, will bid the oppressed nations look up and live. Let 
us hold it steadily up, and all the tribes of Adam will be won 
to freedom and to God! 

What we need, my brethren, is not any radical or even 
material changes in the organizations of our Boards—it is wise 
to let well enough alone, till you are sure you can better it; 
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but what we need is more of “the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who, though he was rich, yet for your sakes became 
poor, that we through his poverty might be rich.” We need 
more of the grace of sacrificing for the good of others. We 
need fuller knowledge of the kingdom of God, and livelier faith 
in all its blessed principles and provisions. We need to have 
the whole kingdom of God preached to our people; and especi- 
ally that part of the constitution that relates to the treasury 
department, the recruiting service and the commissariat. There 
is a sinful ignorance of, and a morbid prejudice against, the 
revenue laws of the kingdom of God. The pulpit must explain 
and ‘enforce these laws, and show that they are part and parcel 
of the constitution of the kingdom; and that it is wnconstitu- 
tional to neglect or disobey them. The people must be taught 
that it is as completely a part of the Christian religion to pay 
as to pray: that he who neglects offerings to the Lord, pro- 
portionate to the measure in which the Lord has prospered 
him, neglects an essential part of practical piety, forfeits God’s 
blessing, brings leanness upon his soul, and is the loser both in 
grace and gain: that the Lord loveth a cheerful giver, and 
that it is as absurd to expect the kingdom of God on earth to 
be ready, either for defence or for conquest, without revenue, as 
to expect it of one of the kingdoms of this world. Let all our 
ministers preach, and all our people learn and receive that part 
of the constitution of the kingdom of God which makes provi- 
sion for its own maintenance and extension—let the twin graces, 
love and liberality, be cherished in every church and every 
heart, and every home, in our wide-spread body; let every min- 
ister, elder and deacon, make conscience of obtaining some offer- 
ing, however small, for each of our Boards, from every member: 
and then will our Zion “arise and shine—her light will come, 
and the glory of her Lord will rise upon her—and nations shall 
come to her light, and kings to the brightness of her rising!” 


THE END. 
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SERMON. 


Luxe xxiy. 46, 47. 


‘“‘ Thus it is written, and thus it behooved Christ to suffer, and to rise from the 
dead the third day; and that repentance and remission of sins should be preached 
in his name, among all nations, beginning at Jerusalem.” 


Tuese words are the verbal introduction to the 
comprehensive missionary commandment, ‘“‘Go ye 
into all the world, and preach the Gospel to every 
creature.” They were uttered by our Lord the even- 
ing after His resurrection, to the apostles ‘‘and them 
that were with them,” in a private room at Jerusalem, 
as they sat at meat discussing the reality of that resur- 
rection. They refer without any. doubt to the spread 
of the Gospel, and that great career of Christ’s Church 
which was about to commence. | 

‘Beginning at Jerusalem ” indicates not only the 
historical commencement and center of the evangelical 
movement, but discloses also a permanent principle 
and method of procedure, for all the future. Christ 
was betrayed and crucified near the Holy City. It 
was becoming, doubtless—according to the gracious 
‘spirit and intent of the Gospel—that the first offer of 
mercy and proclamation of forgiveness should be made 
to His betrayers and murderers. 
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But the propriety of this proceeding was much 
more than a convenient ecclesiastical center: high 
above any ancient prerogative of the Holy City, or 
even the benevolent spirit of the Gospel itself It 
was a necessity, growing out of the Divine appoint- 
ment. The Spirit which was to be poured out in 
Jerusalem—for which the apostles were so devoutly 
waiting—fulfilled an old and authentic prophecy, in 
which it is declared, that ‘‘in Mount Zion and in 
Jerusalem shall be deliverance.” True to this concep- 
tion, our Lord commissioned the Twelve, ‘Go not 
into the way of the Gentiles, but rather to the lost 
sheep of the House of Israel.” The Apostle Paul, 
years after the scenes of Pentecost, boldly proclaimed 
in the Synagogue at Antioch, ‘It was necessary that 
the word of God should first have been spoken unto 
you (Jews); but seeing ye put it from you and judge 
yourselves unworthy of everlasting life, lo, we turn to 
the Gentiles.” That necessity entered into the plan of 
Jehovah from the beginning. It had its foundation, 
not in the propriety of the circumstances then exist- 
ing; not in any real or assumed prerogatives of the 
Holy City; but in the very genius of the Gospel; in 
the perpetual demands of human nature, that evangel- 
ism begin at home and work outwardly in wider and 
wider circles. The Gospel is a holy leaven cast into 
the dead masses of humanity; it acts from the point 
of contact, in ever-increasing diffusion, till the whole 
is leavened. Believers are the “ salt of the earth” and 
‘light of the world.” Like salt, they conserve most 
effectually those adjacent to them. Like light, their 
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power of illumination increases with the proximity. 
Hence in the kingdom of God, near neighborhood is 
ever a providential demand upon us, for love and ser- 
vice. Christ’s theory of instrumentality is, to arrest 
the individual heart, and lay the mighty motives of 
redemption upon it; to quicken it by the “ inspiration 
of the Almighty;” and then employ this transformed 
soul, in operating upon others—thrilling and moulding 
its neighbors, instrumentally, to the same heavenly 
likeness. This circle of influence, as it widens, be- 
comes a Church, and secures the special presence of 
the Holy Spirit. It is then prepared to bring its con- 
centrated energies to bear upon the surrounding 
world. This is its missionary stage; and the same 
law is to govern all its aggressive life and labor. 

Christians are to love their neighbors and asso- 
clates, and endeavor to bless them, in preference to 
their more distant fellow-men. The stripped and 
wounded stranger in our pathway, and the homeless 
sufferer at our door, have a claim upon us which more 
tragic sorrow at a distance can never substantiate. 
The heathen who jostle us in the common pathways 
of life; who are dying within sight of our own dwell- 
ings, demand our Christian sympathy and care, before 
‘any other heathen in the universe. 

Thus the apostles interpreted the great evangelical 
necessity of beginning their work at Jerusalem. Thus 
every genial and permanent movement of the Church, 
from the apostles’ days to our own, has been con- 
ducted. The first offer of life is made to companions 
and neighbors. When they have savingly accepted, 
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or hopelessly rejected the offer, the evangelist may 
pass on to more distant destitutions. 

The first preachers labored in Jerusalem till they 
were scattered by persecution. Then they visited the 
chief cities of Syria, Asia Minor, and Greece, where 
the Jewish communities were most numerous, and, if 
possible, first lifted up their voice in the synagogues, 

Besides, the testimony of the chosen witnesses of 
our Lord’s miracles and teaching had a relation to the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and the termination of the 
old Theocracy, which required great haste on the part 
of the apostles. They were to ‘‘ preach the Gospel 
in all the world, for a witness unto all nations, and 
then should the end come.” ‘That ‘end” was scarcely 
half a century distant. Of course the first witnesses 
could not pause to perfect their work of evangeliza- 
tion, until they had uttered their testimony ‘ unto all 
nations.” 

The same demand for haste has not occurred since 
the “‘sceptre departed from Judah.” Hence the prim- 
itive style of evangelism was not designed to be 
perpetual. It is not, in all respects, a model for subse- 
quent times. Yet we find the apostles and cotempo- 
rary missionaries, often recrossing their old paths, and 
pausing to edify the souls of the disciples—‘ confirm- 
ing the churches,” and “establishing them in the 
faith.’ The limited knowledge of the first converts, 
and the rapidity with which they were received into 
the Church, would impose upon the primitive Chris- 
tian teachers the duty of careful nurture, as their most 
pressing and paramount concern. This duty they en 


deavored to discharge as fully as their necessary haste 
would allow. 

Certainly the most abiding missionary movements 
ever since—those which have taken hold of the roots 
of society, and have grown into permanent religious 
communities and institutions—have connected them- 
selves most directly with human progress, and have 
aimed to evangelize thoroughly some portion of man- 
kind. 

“It is certain,” says Neander, ‘‘that Christianity 
would nowhere long maintain itself with purity, unless 
it entered into the whole intellectual development of 
the people; and unless, along with the Divine Life 
proceeding from it, it gave an impulse at the same 
time, to all human culture.”* The failure of the primi- 
tive churches to establish a permanent Christianity in 
Syria, Persia, Asia Minor, Greece, and Africa may be 
attributed—so far as we can trace the springs of God’s 
providence—to the effete civilizations which there ex- 
isted. Those churches attained-a rapid enlargement. 
They furnished rare examples of Christian virtue. 
Their history has swelled the volume of Church Mar- 
tyrology. But they did not secure permanence. In- 
deed numerous as were the converts during the first 
two or three centuries, Christianity can hardly be said 
to have been established in the Roman Empire until 
it had been received, by the express laws of the State, 
into the class of lawful religions, and the government, 
literature, and institutions of the Empire were per- 
meated with it. 

* “ Church History,” i, 85. 
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But the old Roman civilization carried with it in 
its downfall ecclesiastical as well as social organiza- 
tions; so that we must look for illustrations of this 
principle among the new growths that uprose upon 
the general ruin. And nothing is more conspicuous 
than the truly Organic nature of all permanent re- 
ligious culture, in medizval and modern times. 

The early labors of St. Patrick and Columba, which 
made Scotland and Ireland so long copious fountains 
of light in a dark age, were strictly of this organic 
character. They seized hold of popular education, and 
framed social institutions, with reference to a perma- 
nent and reproductive Christian civilization. The 
cloisters, in the west, were originally designed to be 
nursing schools for teachers of the people; and from 
them was to proceed the civilization of the country. 

Boniface, the Apostle of Germany—who, after 
more than acentury of earnest but isolated missionary 
labors had substantially failed—within a space of fif 
teen years, founded a Christian church, among a. hun- 
dred thousand pagans in the heart of the Thuringian 
Forests—insisted upon a well-devised Church-organi- 
zation. ‘He founded thoroughly Christian communi- 
ties, in the central spots of the tribes; introducing the 
arts, sciences, and schools of England and Ireland, 
whence proceeded the culture of the people, as well as 
the reclaiming of the wilderness.”* He maintained 
constant oversight of the entire moral condition of the 
masses, by means of Provincial Synods, and laid the 


* Neander, “ Church History,” iii. 53 
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foundation of permanent Christian civilization among 
four nations in Central Europe. 

Gerard Groot and his almost inspired school- 
masters, who prepared a generation for the work of 
Luther, and made.the Protestant Reformation possible, 
planted themselves in the chief cities of Netherlands 
and North Germany, and waited a generation for the 
fruits of their organic work. But surprising moral 
and social revolutions followed in their path. Whole 
cities, where such schools were established, received a 
new and remarkable intellectual stamp. These teachers 
were deeply imbued with the spirit of the Gospel, and 
have been truly denominated ‘‘ Reformers before the 
Reformation.” To a considerable extent, they leav- 
ened the whole mass of German mind. 

The Reformation itself was permanent and blessed, 
just about in proportion to its alliance with intelligent 
Christian culture, and its influence upon the social 
state and institutions of men. 

Our Pilgrim Fathers, it is well known, floated their 
religious establishments across the Atlantic, and moored 
them to Plymouth Rock. In the depths of the forest, 
they planted deep the germs of their civil and reli- 
gious freedom. The Church and the College, organ- 
ized forthe distant future, uprose before the wild 
beast and the savage were out of sight. An organic 
religious life, with facilities for vigorous reproduction, 
began with the first settlers. Before their own reli- 
gious wants were at all supplied, they began to care 
for the wants of others, especially their successors. 
It was an organized and permanent Christianity which 
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they aimed to establish; and its abundant fruits are 
known of all men. The enterprise, influence, and 
spirit of the Pilgrims of New England, certainly need 
no advertisement here. 

Our own Presbyterian Fathers, who, at an early 
day, dotted over the Atlantic States with churches, 
were equally intent upon securing perpetuity to their 
religious principles and Church life. They persever- 
ingly gathered Christian congregations, and made pro- 
vision for their sustenance. Kvery Presbytery was 
regarded as a Missionary Society, and each minister 
was emphatic in making known the glorious Gospel to 
many a careless family and community in their neigh- 
borhood. The old Synod of Philadelphia, almost im- 
mediately after its formation in 1717, ‘‘began a fund 
for pious uses, to which yearly contributions were 
made by the congregations. By it, they aided feeble 
churches, and assisted in building places of worship.’”* 
‘Next to the religious instruction of their own people 
and the supply of the new settlements, the duty of 
providing some adequate means for the education of 
ministers, seems to have pressed most heavily upon 
the members of the Synod.”+ Within two or three 
years after the formation of the body, the logs were 
laid together at Neshaminy, forming the rough cradle 
of our most honored institution of learning, and the 
dear old Alma Mater of some of the most distinguished 
ministers of that generation. 

The pioneers of American evangelism began to act 


* Webster’s History, p, 96. + Hodge’s Pres. Hist., p. 260. 
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organically. As soon as the first settlers or their de- 
scendants pushed out into the wilderness, their policy 
was to supply them at once with Christian ordinances 
—to help the needy until they could help themselves, 
and then expect“them to pay the debt, by helping 
those more needy beyond them. This is the Apos- 
tolic—the Divine theory. It has ever been crowned 
with distinguished providential success. 

Its operation is not peculiar to this country. That 
deep religious movement, which originated a century 
and a quarter ago, in asmall room, at the old Univer- 
sity of Oxford—in which the Wesleys, Whitefield, 
Fletcher, Coke, and Lady Huntingdon were the prin- 
cipal actors—strikingly illustrates both the power of 
thorough organization, and the weakness of the purest 
efforts without it. The two leading spirits, in that 
movement, represent two distinct methods of evangel- 
ical activity in the Church. Of these, Whitefield was 
undoubtedly the purer and better man—sounder in 
doctrine, and far more eloquent and effective as a 
preacher. Thousands in both hemispheres hung on 
his words with entranced delight—wept, prayed, and 
praised God under his sermons. His converts were 
almost innumerable. They were found in every rank 
and condition in life, from the polished auditors of 
London and Bristol, to the rabble in Kennington Com- 
mon; therough colliers of King’s Wood and the 
rougher colonists in the wilds of Georgia. Whole con- 
gregatious broke down in his presence, sighed and 
sorrowed after a godly sort. He was indefatigable in 
his labors. He crossed the Atlantic seven times, and 
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for thirty-four years, proclaimed the Gospel to listen- 
ing thousands with almost apostolic success. 

But neither Whitefield nor Lady Huntingdon ever 
proposed to bring their swarming converts into the 
enclosure of an ecclesiastical constitution! And where 
are the fruits of those apostolic labors now? The his- 
torian concludes the record with a single sentence, 
‘“Calvinistic Methodism, after fertilizing the Episco- 
pal Church on the one hand, and the Dissenting com- 
munions on the other, has ceased to attract attention to 
itself, as a communion distinct from the others.”* 

But John Wesley had far more administrative tact 
—more far-seeing wisdom. ‘In dealing with what- 
ever may belong toa process of organization, or of 
marshalling a host, for a single initiatory purpose,” 
says Isaac Taylor, ‘“‘ Wesley has never been surpassed 
by civil, military, or ecclesiastisal mechanist; nor has 
he been surpassed by any general, statesman, or 
churchman, in administrative skill) He organized a 
stringent church-polity which went on spreading it- 
self on both sides of the Atlantic, from the commence- 
ment to the close of his long ministry—which is 
spreading itself still, after seventy years. And now 
Wesleyan Methodists are counted by millions! 

Whatever value we may attach to this movement, 
however we may account for it, it contains for all men 
an instructive chapter of religious philosophy. 

We may easily suffer ourselves to be carried away 
by the romance of Christian missions. There is a rare 


* “Wesley and Methodism,” p. 188. 
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excitement in traversing continents, and proclaiming 
the Gospel where it is literally good news; addressing 
large and excited crowds, and welcoming thronging 
converts in the first gush of their Christian affection. 
To scatter good seed broadcast over the world, is an 
easy work, compared with laying foundations; per 
fecting the unostentatious details of a church-organiza- 
tion; or of patiently nurturing the flock and guarding 
the sacred enclosure. Pioneer evangelism—the mere 
proclamation of the truth—is ever an exciting and cap- 
tivating employment. And solong as Christendom is 
belted by a broad, dark territory of heathen supersti- 
tion, there will be such work to do. But it cannot be 
the great normal work of the Christian Church. 

There are so many blessed reflex influences of 
Foreign Missions, that we cannot do without them. 
Our.own piety requires some such earnest protest 
against a carnal world. Our natural selfishness needs 
to be rebuked; our religious emotions elevated and 
spiritualized by the broad philanthropy which encircles 
a world in the scope of its evangelical aims. But 
this spiritual necessity, while it should lead us to love 
and cherish Foreign Missions, does not determine 
where the heavy burden of our duty lies. 

The apostles hasted over the civilized world, with 
a special proclamation, which had a distinct, provi- 
dential reference to that ‘‘ coming of the Son of Man,” 
which was just before them. Doubtless modern mis- 
sions, in like manner, are doing a work of preparation, 
for some distant providential and spiritual quickening, 
on a vaster scale than has ever yet been experienced 
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on earth. I am glad to believe that their success is 
not measurable by the number of converts gathered 
into churches; nor by the amount of civilization which 
they call into being, along their path, great as these 
really are. It is still true, in a sublimer sense, than 
the auditors of our Lord on the Mount of Olives, could 
possibly have understood it, that “ this Gospel of the 
kingdom must first be preached in all the world, for a 
witness unto all nations, and then shall the end come.” 

But few in the Church, it is hoped, are now looking 
for any new dispensation or special providence, to 
usher in this more distant and glorious ‘tend ”—as the 
apostles did for the destruction of Judaism. “ Begin- 
ning at Jerusalem,” we expect the Church to grow into 
universal establishment. We have adopted a polity 
and entered upon a culture, which contemplate an 
organized enlargement, a living progress towards com- 
plete millennial triumph. We receive the children of 
the Church to actual membership, and depend upon 
our organic nurture as the means of bringing them, 
generation after generation, into the full enjoyment of 
their covenant blessings. We are carrying our Chris- 
tian civilization into heathen lands mainly by contact 
and civil intercourse. Without the aid of commerce 
and intercommunication it has been found exceed- 
ingly difficult, hitherto, to Christianize a pagan com- 
munity. But these countless Christian ideas, which 
are the accumulated growth of many generations, over- 
flow rapidly and mould surrounding peoples. Evan- 
gelized Egypt communicates the Gospel quickly to the 
beautiful Cyrene. Rome reflects its light across the 
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sea to Carthage and Proconsular Africa. The British 
Islands soon leaven Brittany, Normandy, and the Ger- 
man Baltic Provinces. This quick communication of 
the Gospel is not an accident, but a law of evangelical 
| progress. The same necessity which called Abraham 
from his Mesopotamian home, to be the head of a dy- 
nasty of Nomadic Sheiks, on the eastern shore of the 
Mediterranean ;—that set up the unique ordinances of 
Judaism for fifteen centuries, about the high cross- 
roads of human progress and civilization; yea—we 
may say it with reverence—the same necessity which 
clothed our Lord with a body like our own, and 
brought Him to these scenes of human conflict and 
temptation, stzl/ exists. If ever heathen nations are 
“taught to observe whatsoever things Christ has com- 
manded,” they must be taught by example. Human lan- 
guage was never adequate to set forth the Christian life. 
It requires the mysterious power of living exemplifica 
tion. What had the world ever known of that life 
without the Incarnation? What can the heathen ever 
know about it, without looking upon those who are 
like Christ, and learning their spirit from personal’ ac- 
quaintance? The pagan world is to be penetrated 
with an organized Christianity, and the Church is to 
wait, in the patience of hope, till the transplanted 
germs take root, become acclimated, and blossom into 
distant fruit. 

This principle of evangelism, established by the 
Scriptures, and the profoundest experience of the past, 
has an application to us as a Church and country, at 
once peculiar and sublime. 
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Every age and organization of Christianity has a 
mission, as distinctly as the apostolic. The primitive 
Church was summoned to the dissemination over the 
civilized world, of the historical facts and inspired ideas 
of the Gospel. The missionaries of the middle age — 
were called to reconstruct a rent and prostrate human 
society. The Reformers were restorers of Christian 
doctrine—liberators of the mind and will of God’s 
worshippers from the fetters of priest-craft and king- 
craft. The Church of any age or land, most demon- 
strably acquires power by rightly interpreting its 
mission, and conspiring with the great providential 
movements which are in progress around it. WHat 
18 ouR mission? Clearly, as I will endeavor to show, 
it is to care for own swarming countrymen and supply 
them with the Gospel. 

The voice of Jehovah comes to all the wise-hearted 
among us, distinctly as that of Moses to marshalled 
Israel on the borders of Canaan, ‘“‘ Behold the Lord thy 
God hath set the land before thee, go up and possess 
it, as the Lord God of thy fathers hath said unto thee.” 

I. This voice sounds from all the past movements 
of Providence, in respect to our country. First we 
have the mysterious hiding of this Western hemisphere 
for ages, behind a mighty vail of waters, and the keep- 
ing back from its occupation the fierce Northmen who 
were the first discoverers. Then follow the grand in- 
vention of Printing; the application of the Magnetic 
Needle to navigation; the demonstration of the true 
principles of Astronomy, and the Protestant Reforma- 
tion—a whole galaxy of morning stars, bursting on 
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the horizon—the kindling dawn of a more glorious 
day for man! And lastly the strange political influ- 
ences which combined to drive multitudes from the Old 
World to people the solitudes of the New. These con- 
stitute a providential preparation, ever prophetic of 
great. events. ? 

There was an equally strange series of providences 
preparing the people who were to inhabit this country. 
The Puritan and the Covenanter came here under a 
providential pressure which they could not under. 
stand, but. which it is time their descendants had 
rightly interpreted. They were of noble races ,and 
their rough discipline fitted them to grapple with the 
stupendous social problems which they were called to 
solve. How wonderfully were they trained for their 
work! 

The Anglo-Saxon element, it is claimed, ‘‘ was born 
of the best blood in all Europe. Cradled in the wil- 
derness of Germany, and brought off the continent just 
in time to save them from absorption in the great 
monarchies of the middle ages; nurtured in the storm- 
girt isles of Great Britain; disciplined by want, and 
war, and every species of conflict, they stood forth the 
true nobility of England and the world.” 

~The Celtic element was nobler still in some re- 
spects. Born of the grandest stock that ever left the 
Caucasus; embracing the Gospel from the lips of the 
Apostolic Fathers; expatriated first of all by Pagan 
Rome; maintaining in the Emerald Isle, in the moun- 
tains of Wales, and in the wild dark glens of the Cale- 
donian regions for centuries the simple apostolic ordi- 
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nances, in the face of Pagan, Pope, or Prelate, they 
shed a blessed light over semi-pagan Britain, Gaul, and 
Saxony. Overcome at length by the mediaeval igno- 
rance, corruption, and arrogance ; chafing through the 
weary centuries, many of them hailed the Reformation, 
and gladly committed themselves to its fortunes. 
Valiant for Christ’s crown and covenant, their blood 
stained many a market-place of North Britain. Even 
the cold tide-waves, as they came rolling in from the 
ocean, choked and covered fair witnesses for the truth, 
chained at low-water mark. Spurning alike the Court 
of High Commission and the Moderate Despotism, they 
emigrated, in great numbers, to this Western wilder- 
ness, seeking “freedom to worship God.” 

Sprung from such a stock, weeded by so many 
hands, ripened under such peculiar influences, the best 
seed of Britain was sifted out and sown upon this 
American shore. 

But the peculiarities of their training end not with 
their arrivalin this New World. They were confined 
for a century and a half to the Atlantic coast—a por- 
tion of the country comparatively sterile. The great 
virgin and fruitful west was garrisoned all that. time 
by broad dark forests, and fierce savage foes. The 
first setilers were nurtured for several generations amid 
the hard frosts of New England—the hot ‘sands rand 
seething swamps of our more southern coast. Back 
of them was a frowning cordon of savages, sullenly 
retiring, calling for all their civil prudence and all their 
missionary zeal. Want, dependence, and peril, formed 
a fierce crucible, in which the elements of their social 
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state were refined and consolidated. Their long colo- 
nial training in the school of chartered government; 
the grand separation; the dread appeal to arms; the 
venerable Continental Congress; the august Declara- 
tion of Independence, and that sublime struggle which 
ensued, equally purged their civil principles, and pre- 
pared them for a grand national career. 

After the Revolution had severed them from Europe 
and left their principles to crystallize into an orderly 
government and free institutions, God opened to Amer- 
ican enterprise one of the fairest and richest agricul- 
tural regions on the globe! Into this matchless land, 
a vast tide of human beings is incessantly pouring. 
The good and the bad; the intelligent and the igno- 
rant; the grossly superstitious and the sneeringly in- 
fidel; the poor exile and sharp speculator, along with 
the industrious citizen; all are swelling upon these 
shores, in a constantly augmenting stream. 

A stale familiarity should not rob this fact of its 
great significance. There is not another movement of 
modern civilization so remarkable and prophetic as 
the rapidity with which our country is filling ‘with 
people. 

Oriental civilizations have sometimes sprung up as 
by magic; but conquered nations have been poured 
into them, to swell the pride of amonarch. The south 
of Europe was quickly overrun in the fifth century ; 
but it was done by Gothic warriors and banditti. 
They came as the ‘eagles are gathered together 
wherever the carcass is.” , 

Not so, in general, swarm the races into our na- 
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tional hive. They come to enjoy our government, not 
to overthrow it. They design to incorporate them- 
selves with this nation, not to conquer it. There is 
nothing in the physical condition of this country to 
check this living tide for centuries to come. There 
are vast regions yet unoccupied, and vaster resources 
yet to be developed. It is almost overwhelming to 
contemplate the prospective millions who are to in- 
habit this broad land. The steady increase of popula- 
tion for the last half century, forms a reliable datum 
on which to base our calculations for the future. Dur- 
ing that period the population of the United States has 
doubled in less than twenty-five years. According to 
this ratio, in the year 1900, our country will contain 
more than ninety-two millions of souls: and before the 
end of the next century, more than fourteen hundred 
millions—considerably more than the entire present 
population of the globe! 

But we are not perhaps to expect such rapid in- 
crease when the whole land shall have become densely 
populated. The territory of the United States is al- 
ready more than three millions of square miles. 
The British Possessions on the north of us, and the 
mixed republics on the south—all to be affected de- 
cisively by the type of our civilization—cover an area 
even larger than the United States. But without these 
bordering territories ; rejecting, too, that broad belt 
of desert lying east of the Rocky Mountains—whose 
cold peaks so thoroughly condense the fertilizing 
vapors of the Pacific Ocean as to doom that belt, prob- 
ably, to perpetual barrenness—we have yet remaining 
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an area of more than two millions of square miles, 
adapted to the highest agricultural improvement. 

On the soil of Massachusetts, in 1850, there were 
more than one hundred and thirty-seven inhabitants, on 
an average, to every square mile. When the country 
shall have become as densely settled only as Massa- 
chusetts, the United States will contain two hundred 
and seventy-four millions of souls. But a large part of 
our soil is much better than Massachusetts. Its aver- 
age excellence is fully equal to that of France. The 
population of France is now more than two hundred 
and seventy-eight to the square mile. This density in 
the United States will give five hundred and fifty-six 
millions as the number of inhabitants which this 
country is capable of sustaining with entire comfort. 
Doubtless this estimate falls far short of the actual 
capacities of our soil, under the perfected arts and in- 
ventions of our people. We are not seeking possibili- 
ties, but certainty. It is therefore certain, as any event 
lying in the future and known only by the power of 
human reasoning, that unless wasted by an angry Prov- 
idence—unless given over to the blight of wnbridled 
sin, the limit of five hundred and fifty millions of peo- 
ple—more than twice the present population of Europe 
—will be reached in this country, in one hundred years 
from this day ! 

It will not do to set this down to the hyperbole of 
border declamation, and dismiss it with a smile, as a 
specimen of ‘“spread-eagle oratory.” It is a sublime 
and portentous fact, which every Christian man should 
solemnly ponder. It gives tremendous emphasis to that 
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wise specification, in our law of missionary activity, 
“beginning at Jerusalem.” 

Il. We should begin and continue our choicest 
efforts here, because there is no such ripe ficld—no such 
certain hope of success anywhere else. These swarming 
millions are easily accessible. They are at our doors. 
We pass and repass them in every pathway of life. 
We meet them as fellow-citizens, at the ballot-box; as 
fellow-travellers, in rail cars and steamboats; as fellow- 
sharers of all our national responsibilities and dangers. 
They are our own countrymen; speaking, or earning 
to speak, our language, and adopting our customs; 
becoming rapidly Americanized and consolidated. 
This is a rare and fruitful fact. Greece, in its palmiest 
days, contained a dozen political divisions, always jeal- 
ous, often hostile. Russia to-day binds together, in 
the iron bands of cannon and bayonets, nine different 
semi-barbarous nations. The Austrians speak ten dif. 
ferent languages. The British Islands are by no means 
homogeneous. But we are becoming one people. With 
all our diversity of origin, our populations rapidly 
amalgamate. The Celtic, Teutonic, and Scandinavian 
peculiarities disappear in a generation or two. The 
blood of all these mingled streams already blends in 
many a youth among us. It was the prejudices of 
race, and repulsions of blood, that weakened the old 
Roman Empire. These are to this hour the grand ob- 
stacles to the Christianization of Turkey. But here 
they do not exist to any extent. The whole popula- 
tion feels the same impulse—thrills to a common ap- 
peal. The swarming millions who are yet to live on 
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our territory shall read the same books, throb with 
similar sentiments, be connected with the same great 
net-work of electrical communication, and sparkle alike 
at the touch of emotion on every part of the charged 
circuit. aa 

Never was there a finer field open to Christian 
effort. It glows with the most inspiring hope. Our 
evangelical activities circulate swiftly over a wide and 
impressible population. This fact, in connection with 
the coming multitudes who are almost certain to swarm 
on our soil, imparts to all our missionary work a maj- 
esty and sublimity beyond all expression. We are 
living near the fountain-head of tremendous influences. 
Weare acting on more minds, in the prospective and cer- 
tain results of our conduct, than have ever yet been 
moved by a single impulse. The almost inspired 
words* of Jeremiah Evarts, uttered thirty years ago, 


* “The man whose labors contribute, in any material degree, to raise up 
and purify and ennoble the future millions of America, will do more for himself 
as aiming to exert a salutary influence (even if his name should never be known to 
his grateful fellow-men), than has ever yet been done, for the most successful as- 
‘pirant, by all that the world calls fame. 

The preacher who sends abroad a sermon full of great and striking thoughts, 
that command the attention of the religious world, and make their way through 
a thousand channels to successive ages; the sacred bard, who composes a hymn 
that shall be stereotyped a century hence, on the other side of the Rocky Moun- 


tains, and printed on the same page with Cowper's 
“<Q for a closer walk with God,’ 


or of the ‘ Martyrs Glorified’ of Watts; the writer, who shall print a warm and 
stirring treatise on practical religion, which shall stand by the side of the ‘ Saints’ 
Rest,’ in the library of every family, when our country shall become thoroughly 
and consistently Christian; the editor of a periodical, or the agent of any of our re- 
ligious charities, who shall indite a paragraph able to move the hearts of men to 


great and noble deeds, and to secure for itself a permanent existence among the 
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at a meeting of the American Board, in Boston, 
startled the land, by their prophetic boldness. But 
we see the beginning of their grand fulfilment. 

What a rare combination of favorable circum- 
stances beckons us to good! Not only the divine prin- 
ciple of proximity, as to place and relation, but the eco- 
nomical principle, that we can reap more fruit here 
than elsewhere, binds us to the work of Home Mis- 
sions, with a very peculiar obligation. Immortal be- 
ings swarm at our door, waiting for the word of life. 
We sustain special relations to them; we owe them our 
best thought and service. We have an inducement 
derived from prospective success, which no other field 
can offer. The pillar of cloud and of fire moves ma- 
jestically in this direction. Doubtless our highest use- 
fulness, happiness, and glory, will be found in following 
it heroically. 

But these are not bald speculations. Home evan- 
gelization has ever proved in this country the most 
economical of all our church-enterprises. Self-denying 
men are sustained in our border churches for a mere 
pittance, where otherwise Christian ordinances would 
not be enjoyed. They mount the outmost wave 
of emigration; share the hardships of the rough 


elements of thought and action; the man who shall do any one of these things, 
or any thing of a similar character, will exert an efficient influence over more 
minds than have ever yet heard the name of Homer or Cicero; and will cheer 
more hearts during a single generation, than have ever yet responded to the 
calls of the mightiest genius. To aid, even in a feeble and indirect manner, the work 
of bringing thousands of millions to glory and virtue, to heaven and to God, is to 
reach an exalted rank among those whom their Saviour will honor as the instru- 
ments of His divine beneficence.”—[Annual Report, A. B. C. F. M., 1830. ] 
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pioneers, and lay deep down in the foundations of so- 
ciety, precious corner-stones of clustering institutions 
and fruitful charities. On these foundations, churches 
are upreared, to mould and bless countless generations 
of bustling men. “A very little evangelical labor, ex- 
pended in the forming stage of society, is decisively 
beneficial. It multiplies a hundred-fold. It attracts 
to itself and shapes permanently the swelling influ- 
ences of populous communities. If we burn to do 
much good, therefore, and save many souls with our 
means, we shall perseveringly ‘begin at Jerusalem.” 
Home Missions in this land have been crowned with 
unexampled success. | 

I1l.—We are induced to observe this divine order 
of evangelical proceeding, by the most powerful ap- 
peals to our own welfare. Our own preservation de- 
mands imperatively that we supply this country with 
the Gospel. The monuments of the past are sadly 
instructive here. We are making our grand social 
experiment, on this soil, amid the graves of two dis- 
tinct races who have perished from the land. The red 
man indeed just lingers on our borders, sad, dispirited, 
and lonely—a touching memento of a race, once 
roaming over these wide regions, proud, free, and 
fearless. .He has baptized our beautiful streams with 
his name and blood—his autumn sun-setting has 
stained our hills with the fadeless glow of wild ro- 
mance. But he has gone. Further back in the night 
of our country’s history, lie the memorials of another 
race, more enlightened and cultivated—probably far 
more numerous—of which no tradition remains. Almost 
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from the Alleghanies to the Rocky Mountains, through 
the very heart of our great. missionary field, are scat- 
tered the remains of their civilization, as enduring and 
almost as lofty as the everlasting hills. They are the 
gigantic graves of some strange and unknown people ; 
the barbaric fortresses of defensive and offensive war; 
grand enclosures for traffic or pleasure; lofty tem- 
ple-sites of their idolatrous worship. These hoary 
messengers of a far-off age utter their admonitory 
voices in our ears, and teach us emphatically that a 
glorious country, teeming myriads, and a high degree 
of civilization merely, will not preserve ws from a sim- 
ilar destiny. Instructive monuments of wisdom and 
warning hath God erected, all along our pathway. 
He hath “ written the vision, and made it plain upon 
tables, that he may run that readeth it.” Clear as the 
sun in mid-heaven, is the handwriting of His great 
designs respecting His Church here. If we fail to ad- 
minister the trust committed to us—fail to meet such 
solemn obligations, the judgments of heaven will cer- 
tainly overtake us. We must go up and possess this 
land, or turn backward to a sadder wandering than 
ever wasted Israel in the “great and_ terrible 
wilderness.” 

Our American Union is much more than a political 
confederation. It is one of character and destiny. 
We are linked together so intimately that our welfare 
is inseparably connected with the moral and religious 
improvement of the whole country. Truth and error, 
purity and corruption, light and darkness, will not 
here continue, part-passu, in perpetual peace and co- 
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alescence. They do it nowhere. There is no in- 
stance in all history where religion and_irreligion 
advance side by side for a long period of time. The 
Church must march on to victory, or be driven into a 
corner. The people must become thoroughly Chris- 
tian, or ‘pride, ambition, luxury, sensuality, profane- 
ness, and blasphemy—frightfully intermingling with 
poverty, crime, debasement, guilt, and shame—will 
lash with scorpions the enslaved and abject population.” 
We have no bulwarks of hoary public opinion to con- 
trol the excited elements. Society is in a grand fer- 
ment; opposing sentiments, on all subjects, must come 
into fierce conflict. We have among us the repre- 
sentatives of every creed, the advocates of every 
custom, the victims of every abuse in the civilized 
world. It is the standing maxim of practice, ‘‘ give 
every man a hearing.” There is probably no country 
on earth where respect for mere authority is more 
feeble than in these United States. This is especially 
true of the new settlements. There society is in 
its elements. These elements will be swayed and 
moulded by the power of superior attraction. What- 
ever influence is first and perseveringly applied to them 
will be decisive. 

It is no news to any body that the West is to con- 
trol the political destinies of this country. The Atlan- 
tic States were startled by that announcement a few 
years ago. But we have lived to see the balance of 
power decidedly preponderate on the other side of the 
Alleghanies. We cannot neglect the moral destitutions 
in that teeming western valley, without self-ruin. The 
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older and more orderly communities cannot cease to 
give their means and influence to establish the Gospel 
in the new settlements, without imminent peril. ‘So 
long as there is a wide and unsanctified West,” it has 
been justly observed,” ‘stretching out toward the set- 
ting sun, and annually starting nation after nation into 
life, the moral and religious Hast must vitalize and as- 
similate that monstrous growth, or be dragged by tt, a 
body of death down to the grave.” This duty involves 
the question of our salvation or destruction. We are 
bound to that sleeping giant of the West by bands 
more sensitive than our telegraphs, more tenacious 
than railroad bars. There he lies, in all the indiffer- 
ence of youth; his head pillowed among the snows of 
the northern lakes; his feet daggling in the tepid waters 
of the Gulf of Mexico; with one hand on the Al- 
leghanies, and the other upon the ‘Rocky Mountains 
—when he shall arise and shake himself in his strength, 
this whole continent shall reel and tremble in his grasp ! 

Our country is one. Our institutions are bound up 
in a common destiny. We can never settle down to 
enjoy our good things, indifferent to the fate of our 
neighbors, without fearful exposure. If the lightnings 
of passion flash anywhere, all must feel the sharp influ- 
ence. The bolt that falls yonder will prostrate us with 
equal fatality. Sr~risHyess 1s svicmpe! The noblest 
promptings of patriotism, therefore, blend with the 
keenest instincts of self-preservation, impelling us 
to evangelize most faithfully every part of our vast 
country. 


* Professor Post. 
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The crisis of danger to our nation is not yet past. 
Ignorance and superstition are yet matching their 
forces with the Gospel, in one grand battle for suprem- 
acy. The descent to barbarism, swift and easy, 
threatens wide regions of our sparsely-settled domain. 
The Papal struggle, lulled to rest by the convulsions 
in the Old World, is not abandoned. If wedo not take 
care of that powerful and portentous West, others will 
do it for us. Other eyes and evzl onesare intent upon 
that teeming centre of our population. The whole 
Mississippi Valley has been more accurately mapped 
out, and is better understood to-day, as to all its points 
of present and prospective influence, in Rome and 
Vienna than it isin New York and Philadelphia. The 
Pope has long yearned to subjugate this fair land. 
Despotism has its eye upon it. The old Prince Met- 
ternich once declared, with a sigh, that “the great rey- 
olutionary school of France and the rest of Europe, 
was North America.” While he lived he did what he 
could to introduce a different training into that school. 
He has many successors. Devoted men, steeped in 
superstition, the facile tools of tyranny, political and 
spiritual, traverse this land with overflowing means. 
In every commanding position they are laying the 
foundations,of educational and religious establishments, 
broad enough and deep enough to endure for all time! 

There is nothing in all this to appall us, if we mee¢ 
it, with a free Gospel, in the same liberal and earnest 
spirit. But we must be in a hurry. Much of our 
population is uncommitted—waiting to be moulded. 
It will naturally yield most readily to whatever influ- 
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ence is first brought to bear upon it. We cannot pre- 
vent the ignorant Romanist and wily despot from 
coming to our shores; and we would not if we could. 
We should be ashamed to stand on the graves of our 
fathers and recall the invitation which they published 
to the oppressed of every land, to come and share the 
blessings of our free institutions. But when they do — 
come we would open their blinded eyes, and break 
every fetter from their warped and paralyzed souls. 
If our more spiritual churches, free schools, and repub- 
lican spirit can mould a single generation of the be- 
nighted emigrants, we are safe. | 

The gifts, therefore, which we bestow upon home 
evangelization—the time, toil, alms, and prayers which 
we give—should be large enough to pay all the debts 
of enlightened self-interest, patriotism, and Christianity 
together. They will discharge us from one of the 
mightiest trusts ever committed to man. 

IV. A final indication of our duty is found in the 
position of our Church in reference to our country and 
the world. Not merely the peculiarities of Providence, 
of our outward discipline, but our inward endowments 
and Church life are most significant of our destiny. 

The general wisdom of that form of Church govern- 
ment adopted by the Reformers, needs not here to be 
discussed. We regard it as the most scriptural, the 
most efficient, safe, and blessed, ever employed by God’s 
people. But, if it had been constructed on purpose to 
meet the wants of a missionary Church in the United 
States, it could not have been more exactly adapted to 
our necessities. The introduction of a large lay ele- 
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ment in the eldership—ordained, as I think, to exer- 
cise far more authority; called to a grander activity 
than they have ever yet put forth—gives us peculiar 
means of access to the masses; popularizes and ex- 
pands our influence, without destroying its organic 
character, or its permanence. Doubtless a vastly aug- 
mented efficiency resides in the undeveloped power of 
the lay laborers in our Church. As authorized ecclesi- 
astical magistrates, ordained ‘helps and governments,” 
the whole field of domestic missions is open to their 
holy ambition. When this office shall be restored to 
its true dignity and use, when all the wealth, intelli- 
gence, and social power of the eldership shall be 
brought to bear directly upon the salvation of men, 
then may our Church ‘‘arise and shine, her light being 
come, and the glory of the Lord being risen upon her.” 
The possession of such a power—the acknowledged © 
capacity of our Church-system, for a grand, comprehen- 
sive, and enduring work of evangelization, is a clear 
intimation of our duty. Our catholic position—our 
freedom from sectional strifes and prejudices, is another 
heavy “talent” which we may not ‘hide in a napkin.” 
The whole field of our country’s destitutions and dan- 
gers is open to us. North, south, east, west, our mis- 
sionaries can go, our Church is welcome. Our national 
government being modelled after it, the civil institu- 
tions of our whole land fraternize with our work, and 
receive reciprocal benefit. An Old School Presbyterian 
minister is assumed to be an intelligent, manly, earnest 
conservator of every thing good and great in the com- 
munity. The Church which he gathers and nurtures 
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is supposed to be a stable, honest, pure, thoughtful, 
self-sustaining body of God’s worshippers, who know 
what they believe, and cherish the truth as a positive 
conviction and most precious treasure. These popular 
pre-suppositions give to our missionaries immense 
power in the organic work of edification and perma- 
nent Christian civilization. They inspire confidence, 
and attract the co-operation of the most thoughtful 
portion of the community. 

These endowments measure not only our ability to 
do good, but also our most sacred obligation. Alto- 
gether they indicate clearly the purpose of Providence 
in raising us up as a Church, and placing us in our 
present advantageous position. We can read, in let- 
ters of portentous light, the patriotic command, “ Be- 
hold the Lord thy God hath set the land before THEE ; 
go up and possess it, as the Lord God of thy fathers 
hath said unto thee.” 

But the crowning motive, derived from our posi- 
tion, remains to be mentioned. We should aim to 
evangelize thoroughly every part of this vast country, 
because 7 zs to act so decisively upon the destinies of the 
world. As if the clear intimations of the Divine will, 
assured to us by fifteen centuries of instructive ex- 
perience, were not enough. Asif the hope of blessing 
more immortal souls, yet to live within the sweep of 
our evangelical activities, than have ever yet heard the 
name of Jesus Christ, were insufficient—God has 
placed American Christians in direct contact with all 
mankind ! 

This position is new in the history of the Church, 
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and foretokens a great destiny. Glance at this choro- 
graphical argument. Civilization and religion have 
hitherto circled about adjacent seas and oceans. 
Across these waters they have reflected themselves 
almost simultaneously. Egypt and Phcenicia thus 
flash their light across the Levant and illumine Greece. 
Her arts, eloquence, and song, soon sail over the Adri- 
atic and touch Italy with glory. Rome imparts her 
Christianity to Carthage and the western coast of Eu- 
rope. That Atlantic light more slowly, but certainly, 
streams across the ocean, and gilds our eastern bor- 
ders. The types of civilization and religion, by rapid 
action and reaction, soon assimilate on both sides of 
the Atlantic. Tar was nearly the condition of the 
grand world-problem, at the commencement of the 
present century. 

But now our swarming people have spanned this 
continent, and built up a powerful civilization on a 
new side of the globe. Very soon, unless the future 
belies all the past, the islands of the Pacific and all the 
ports of China and Japan, will swarm with American 
traffickers. The sluggish Orientals are to be waked 
up and moulded anew by American enterprise. The 
stamp which shall be impressed upon them; the char- 
acter of that influence which we shall certainly exert, 
will depend upon the standard of religious life in the 
United States. That life is now brought face to face 
with the densest mass of paganism on the globe. 
Whatever it shall be, its light will almost certainly 
gild Asia and the distant east. 

The whole great central region, now dividing our 
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Atlantic and Pacific States, we do not doubt, is soon 
to be crossed and interlaced with railways and tele- 
graphs. Then, what will be our relation to the un- 
evangelized world? At one extremity we shall be 
connected with Europe, as an electric pole, feeling all 
its lofty impulses ; appropriating its literature, science, 
and art; and employing as our own all its vast. re- 
sources for civilizing and Christianizing the world. 
At the other extreme, we shall be put in connection 
with pagan Asia and the Indian Archipelago. The 
mightiest influences which shall flow from European 
civilization to that populous and darkened East, will 
be eventually transmitted across this continent. Here 
they must be stored, as in a magazine; shaped, color- 
ed, and infused with our pervading spirit. The real 
character of the power, therefore, which is yet to 
mould that Oriental paganism, must be determined by 
the people of the United States. If they be eminently 
a religious people, elevating, purifying, and saving, in- 
strumentally, all with whom they come into contact, 
then there is immediate hope for this fallen world. But 
let this people become corrupt and infidel, then woe to 
the Gentiles! So far as any providential indications 
are discernible, we must say, ‘Farewell to the hopes 
of philanthrophy, for the present century at least.” 
Our very position gives us this fearful responsibility. 

Scarcely less decisive is the influence which flows 
from the other pole of our national battery. Bishop 
Berkley sung, a century ago, 

“Westward the course of empire takes its way.” 


We, on this side of the Atlantic, have repeated this 
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flattering utterance of the ideal philosopher till we al- 
most deem it inspired. But there is no law, known to 
science or religion, compelling either national or 
sacred influences to take the path of the sun. Cer- 
tainly we are preparing to send tremendous social agen- 
cies eastward, as well as westward. 

That famous Cable, lying in the bottom of the 
Atlantic, may be nerveless as a clod; but there are 
countless Telegraphs nevertheless, ever transmitting 
intelligence from the New World to the Old. 

Examine a single one of these magnetic wires, and 
behold how swift and ceaseless are the currents which 
pass eastward from every part of this country. 

The swarming foreigners among us, it is known, 
long retain a special love for their 'father-land. They 
have relations and friends across the ocean. Letters, 
money, and other mementces of affection are constantly 
passing between them. Visits are now frequently made 
and repaid. A multitude of channels are open, by 
which the sentiment and spirit of this country flow back 
to Europe. Every foreigner, who lovingly adopts this 
country as his own, becomes a fierce propagandist of 
freedom. Every letter teaches-a lesson in political 
economy. Every remittance of money, is a pledge of 
the superior prosperity which we enjoy. All these, 
‘like the Egyptian wagons, once dragged over the 
bridle-paths of southern Palestine, carry positive con- 
viction to the unbelieving Jacobs in modern Europe ! 

Thus a work of Education, silent but powerful, is 
ever going on. The links of quick sympathy and influ- 
ence are multiplying with every ship-load of emi- 
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grants. very one of them connects our land by a new 
telegraph with some part of the Old World. Every 
connection thus formed, increases our means of influ- 
encing, for good or evil, all those other countries, 
Let this land become as thoroughly religious as it is 
democratic, and it would be the inspirer of moral revo- 
lutions, more startling and grand than the political 
ones charged upon us by European despots. Let our 
foreign population be truly converted to God and a 
spiritual Christianity, and what a mighty impulse 
would throb back to their abandoned homes and 
friends in father-land. No Foreign Evangelical Society 
could be half so efficient as this. No effort of the 
Church could be so mighty, so direct, so hopeful. 

The number and character of our foreign popula- 
tion magnify immensely the scope of our home evan- 
gelization. Their own conversion to a pure faith, 
would be a great and blessed achievement. We look 
abroad over papal Europe, and sigh over the ignorance 
and spiritual slavery which reign there. We pant to 
burst the barriers of civil and religious despotism 
which surround her down-trodden millions, and carry 
them Gospel freedom. But a mysterious providence is 
bringing those millions to our very doors—prostrating 
every outward obstacle, and measurably loosening the 
religious prejudices which fetter their souls, Their 
recovery to a sound faith and a pure life, would thrill 
many times their own number, yet within the iron 
frame of a vicious church-system and state-system— 
would eventually melt its massy bars, or produce ex- 
plosions which would rend them away forever. 
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Thus much for the reaction of our work upon the 
Old World. Eastward and westward, a pure Church 
in the. United States would fling its blessings wide 
as the oceans which wash our coasts—steady as the 
tides or the sunlight, that travel round the globe. 

My subject has led me to speak only of a single 
class of motives—those which address themselves to 
our own and our country’s welfare; to an enlightened 
zeal for Christian missions on the widest scale. But all 
those appeals that come to us personally—connected 
with the wonders and glories of redemption—-those 
which made the Apostle Paul feel himself a ‘‘ debtor to 
Greek and Barbarian, to the wise and to the unwise” 
-—here burst upon the Church, and every member of 
it, with awful sharpness and sublimity. Every friend 
of Christ is ordained, by a special providence, as an 
apostle to his fellow-countrymen. If ever the Church 
in this land allows any portion of our great population 
to perish for lack of men and means, she will not only — 
dim her glory and jeopardize her own existence, but 
plainly prove recreant to the noblest and largest trusts 
ever committed to mortals ! 

She is “in debt” to God; to the past, the present, 
and the future. She owes it to the great Lord of the 
harvest, who besides His matchless personal mercies, 
has out-spread before her such a wide and ripe field of 
evangelical activity. She owes a high and holy debt 
to those noble spirits, who set up their free altars, in 
the great forest-temples of this western wilderness ; 
who in their poverty and peril planted the goodly 
institutions under whose pleasant shadow we now 
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dweli; who freely shed their blood in their defence, 
and bequeathed to us an open Bible, a free Sanctuary, 
a religion of revivals, and universal education : 
‘“A Church without a bishop anda state without a 
king.” She owes it to the hopes of the race turned 
earnestly, often despairingly, to this new luminary in 
the west. The world’s future, for weal or for woe, is 
undoubtedly with the United States. Here the fate of 
the Protestant Reformation is to be decided; here the 
problem of Christian missions is to be resolved; and 
here, apparently, the last desperate battle with Anti- 
christ is to be fought and won. She owes it to God 
and mankind, by all means to evangelize America— 
not in preference to the heathen world, but America 
FOR THE SAKE OF THE WORLD! 

By all the noblest memories of the past, by all the 
holiest hopes of the future, we are summoned to carry 
our truly catholic Protestantism over this entire conti- 
nent, and hang out its great lights on the head-lands 
of either ocean; to girdle the earth with brightness, 
and cheer the darkened, laboring, dying millions of 
our fellow-men, who are making life’s voyage in 
peril! 

In the presence of such a work—face to face with 
such awful destinies, how unbecoming is a partizan 
spirit? how unworthy petty jealousies and ambitions? 
how contemptible to be haggling about the salary ofa 
secretary, or the official position of favorite men? 
The Philistines are upon us, and immediate help is 
summoned. The field is white for the sickle. We 
want strength of arm and willing endurance, to gather 
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at once the wasting harvest. Indifference is treason / 
Idleness, or sluggish action, is erwel mockery of im- 
perilled hopes! Let us take the advice of that great 
and good man, now gone to his rest, on the other side 
of the Atlantic, who caught a glimpse of this argu- 
ment, and exclaimed: “If need be, half the American 
Church should become missionaries, and the other half 
work and support them.” 

But louder still is the call—wider and grander is 
our work, than the continent which unfolds its colossal 
proportions to our view. The world is before us. 
Behold God hath set all ands before us. Wrecked and 
dying souls on every side of the globe, are holding 
out to us the signals of distress. Our Church is 
charged with their rescue. In God's name, my breth- 
ren, let us bear down upon them ! 


“ Nail to the mast her holy flag, 
Set every threadbare sail! 
And give her to the God of storms, 
The lightning, and the gale.” 


- 
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TO THE REV. WILLIAM P. BREED. 


DeaR FRIEND AND Pastor: 

We, the undersigned, ‘embers of your congregation, having been 
greatly interested in the Discourse which you delivered to us on Sunday 
morning, November 20th, and believing that its circulation in printed 
form among our families and those of the congregation generally, would 
be eminently useful and acceptable, respectfully request that you will 
furnish us with a copy for publication. 


Morris PatTERSON, S. A. Murcer, 

Joun S. Hart, James Iupriz, JR., 
GEORGE JUNKIN, JR., Wu. L. Macrizr, 
Joun M’Arruur, JR., G. S. Benson, 

J. HK. Gourp, Henry D. SHerrerp, 
C. C. Laturopr, Joun B. Austin, 
Joun R. Voapzs, D. L. Conirer. 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 2, 1859. 


To Mzssrs. Morris Parrerson, S. A. Murcer, AND OTHERS. . 


GENTLEMEN : 

Accompanying this, is the Discourse for which you so kindly make 
request. It was prepared in regular course of pulpit ministration, and 
without a thought of its ever appearing in any other than the manuscript 
form. I trust that your hopes of any further usefulness from it may not 
be disappointed. 

Yours truly and affectionately, 


W. P. BREED. 
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SERMON. 


“WHATSOEVER THY HAND FINDETH TO DO, DO IT WITH THY MIGHT.” 
Hec. ix. 10. 


Turse words may be considered as the appropriate 
motto of a WORKING CHURCH,—saving faith in its bosom, 
and the glory of Jesus in its eye. Let us proceed to 
analyze and apply it. 

I. First, then, “ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do.” 
Personal activity on the part of the membership of the 
Church of Christ, is secured, first, by that mysterious 
union, which in making them one with, makes them like 
Him who “ went about doing good ;” then, by that faith 
which, while it is the bond of this union, is also essen- 
tially an impelling power to holy activity; also, by 
primitive example, for the members of the church at 
Jerusalem, scattered abroad, “except the Apostles,” 
“went every where preaching the word ;” and finally, 
by positive precept, “Let him that heareth, say come.” 
Hence the instinctive demand of every enlightened be- 
liever is, “ Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” and 
the reply is, “ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do.” 
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II. “Whatsoever Thy hand findeth to do.” Fail not 
to notice, that these words address not ecclesiastical 
authorities alone, nor the whole church in its unity, but 
individuals: “ Thy hand.” 

The importance of this principle of individualism, it is 
difficult to unduly exalt. It permeates the whole body of 
evangelical truth. Invitations, commands, and promises, 
are addressed to the individual. Each one comes to 
Christ, if he comes at all, in the freedom of his own 
will. “Whosoever will.” “If thou be wise, thou shalt 
be wise for thyself ; but if thou scornest, thou alone shalt 
bear it:” Prov.ix. 12. Man believes for himself, him- 
self repents, and “we must all appear before the judg- 
ment seat of Christ that every one may receive the things 
done in his body.” 

At “that day,” it will go no way in one’s exculpation 
for error of doctrine or of conduct, that he believed and 
acted in obedience to the commands, or in imitation of 
the example, of parent, church, or state, for God is 
greater than they all! Every martyr was borne to the 
stake, in consequence of his own individual purpose, to 
obey God, in his understanding of the divine commands, 
rather than to obey man. 

Not discrepant from all this, is the force of the com- 
mand, “Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with 
thy might.” And that is a model church in which each 
individual member, sound in doctrine, and. full of faith 
and love, realizing that to his hands or hers are en-. 
trusted, in some good degree, the honor and efficiency of 
the whole church, stands ready to execute whatsoever 
the hand findeth to do. 

Whatsoever then tay hand findeth to do, do it! 
Thou child on the hills of life’s morning, and thou vete- 
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ran in the vale of life’s eve; thou invalid upon thy bed, 
and thou master-spirit in life’s stirring scenes, with eye 
of fire and sinews of steel; thou ragged child of penury, 
and thou merchant prince; thou sage, and thou untaught 
son of ignorance; thou soldier, with a commandant’s 
commission, or in the private ranks; thou sailor, before 
the mast, or at the captain’s post; thou legislator; thou 
judge upon the bench, or pleader at the bar; thou that 
pushest the plane, and thou that followest the plough; 
teacher or pupil, lady or servant-maid; thou Curistian, 
in any rank or condition of life, there is a work for THEE 
to do, an influence for THEE to exert, a word to speak, a 
burden to carry, a soul to convert; and Jesus Christ 
expects every one to do his duty! 

IIf. “Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do.” The word 
“‘ whatsoever,” is general; the word “thy,” particular- 
izes; and the word “wanp,” distributes and adjusts 
works to powers. The term “hand,” here, is equivalent 
to talents or capabilities. 

In the moral revolutionizing of a world, there are 
services adapted to every degree and style of talent; 
but no two persons possess talents just the same in style 
or degree. The work of selection is, and must be, left 
to one’s own conscience, enlightened through the instru- 
mentality of the various means of grace, and assisted by 
Providence, under the most rigid accountability to the 
Judge of quick and dead. Whoever wraps a talent in 
a napkin, and buries it in useless inactivity, let him call 
to mind the fate of the unprofitable servant, bound hand 
and foot, and cast forth into outer darkness! Mary did 
“what she could,” when she broke the alabaster box and 
poured its precious contents upon the head of her Lord. 
The dying thief could not say with Zaccheus, “half of 
my goods I give to the poor, and if I have taken any- 
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thing from any man by false accusation, I restore him 
fourfold.” But he did what his hand found to do. He 
confessed his Lord, and rebuked the wretch who blas- 
phemed at his side. Yon pale invalid may have no 
talent but that of prayer. This poor seamstress who 
plies the burnished needle, from early dawn till mid- 
night; that laborer, all of whose energies are brought 
into requisition from Monday morning till Saturday 
night, to earn an honest, though scanty livelihood for 
his family, these cannot do as can they who live upon 
a liberal and reliable income. One may give the widow’s 
mite, another may give in princely measure; one may 
be a Harlan Page, and another a Haldane; one a Hannah 
More, and another a Lady Huntington. Some may 
lead acceptably in prayer, public and social; some ex- 
hort, some teach in the Sabbath School, some distribute 
tracts, and some visit, relieve, and pray with the poor. 
Each one can do something. Many can do much. 

Beloved, it is my heart’s desire and prayer to God for 
this our Zion, that within all its bounds there may not be 
one talent laid up in a napkin, but that whatsoever the 
hand findeth to do, each one may do it with his might. 

IV. “What thy hand jindeth to do.” We may dis- 
cover two ideas embosomed in this word: first, a recog- 
nition of works which God in his providence brings to 
our notice; and, secondly, an active search for works to 
do. 

“Seek and ye shall find.” You may not wait in- 
actively in your parlor for opportunities to seek you 
out. The most worthy objects of charity are not those 
that pull most vigorously and frequently at your door- 
bell. Think as you tread your soft carpet, or gaze upon 
the happy little flock around you, of the scenes upon 
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which the eye of God looks down, in the bosom of this 
vast hive of nearly seven hundred thousand souls! 

Yonder is a sister according to the flesh, fallen into 
woman’s last degradation; ruin, within and all around; 
an awful death, and a more awful eternity drawing 
nigh; stung with the bitter memories of virtuous days; 
flung from the bosom of society as a thing of loathing 
and scorn! One kind word, one prayer at her side, 
might prove her salvation. But she is not going to ring 
at your door-bell, and tell in your ear the story of her 
shame, and ask for that word and prayer! Yonder, too, 
is a family of children, whose mother lies in the grave, 
and whose father is imbruted by drunkenness. A thou- 
sand avenues to ruin lie open before them; but they 
know it not. All those too on sick beds, and on dying 
beds, they cannot come to you! 

Christ did not stay at home in heaven till we, wretched 
souls, came up thither, dragging our chains after us, to 
solicit’ his interposition! Paul did not stay at home, 
but said to Barnabas: “Let us go again, and visit our 
brethren in every city where we have preached the 
word of God, and see how they do!” Howard did not 
stay at home till Kuropean dungeons sent their wretched 
inmates in quest of him! Nor may you thus act. 
“Seek and ye shall find” objects for all your sympa- 
thies, employments for all your time, talents, and money, 
in works for the poor and for Jesus! 

But this is not all. When God in his providence 
brings to your ear a call, ‘Come over and help us,” no 
matter whether it come from Macedonia, or Madagascar, 
your hand has found something to do: do it with your 
might. 


This settles another important principle in the creed 
* 
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of beneficence. There are those who would erect paral- 
lels of latitude and longitude into bounding walls for 
Christian benevolence, as high and broad as those of 
Babylon. But let them know that all such limits are, 
like those parallels, merely “imaginary” lines. The 
heart scorns all such limitations. That ship, freighted 
by benevolent souls with bread for the starving at 
Madeira, or in Ireland,—let one arrest, as it weighs 
anchor, and unlade upon the wharf, because, forsooth, 
there are hungry mouths in Moyamensing, or at the 
Five Points, and he would merit and incur the virtuous 
indignation of the world! And this, not because the 
world cares not for these in their deprivations, but be- 
cause it knows right well that there is squandered every 
hour in vanities and injurious luxuries, and that almost 
within sight of these sufferers, enough, and more than 
enough, to meet their every reasonable want. 

Let one, then, in accordance with a theory which 
has been publicly suggested, attempt to draw around 
him a circle within which to dispense all his charities, 
leaving others to draw similar circles around them. Re- 
tiring to his bed some bitter December night, full of com- 
placency in the wisdom of his schemes, his ear is startled 
by the ringing of the alarm bells, and before his eye the 
sky is lighted up with the lurid glare of the conflagra- 
tion. And in the morning he is called from his break- 
fast table, smoking with dainties, to listen to the tale of 
a poor woman, whose children, with many others, are 
freezing upon the sidewalk, whither they have been 
driven by the flames that consumed their all. Will his 
HEART stand out against such an appeal, because this ca- 
lamity has fallen just outside of that circle which he 
drew yesternight with a pair of dividers? 
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So, my brethren, topography and geography have no 
more to do with benevolence and beneficence, than colors 
with the ear, or sounds with the eye. If tidings could 
reach us of starvation in the moon, the only limit of our 
obligation to send bread from our own tables to such 
Sufferers, would be the impossibility of going or sending 
thither. God will not yield up his presidency over the 
distribution of goods entrusted to the custody of his 
stewards. To whatever scene of suffering, or of need, 
spiritual or other, the finger of Divine Providence points, 
thither must our benefactions flow! hat, our hand has 
found to do, and God says “do it!” 

V. “Do it.” Exhaust not breath and energy in eulo- 
gizing the work, in commending it to the favorable re- 
gard of others, in self-excusings and plausible reasonings 
about the limits of human responsibility. In a meeting 
for social worship, where often the interest so much de- 
pends upon promptness in exhortation, or leading in 
prayer, if the opportunity offers, your hand has found a 
work to do; do it! Say not “They will consider me 
forward a officious.” Right minded Christians will 
not; and if others do, be willing to suffer a little perse- 
cution for Him who suffered crucifixion for you. When 
the Spirit says, “Invite that band of Sabbath-breakers 
to the house of God,”’—do it! When He whispers, 
“Speak to that man about his soul,’—do it! If one 
invite you to a work of tract distribution or Sabbath- 
school teaching; to join with two or three others in hold- 
ing a little missionary prayer meeting among the poor; 
to visit the neglected, the sick, and the dying; to aid in 
clothing the families and relieving the wants of the des- 
titute; or to participate in any other way in the great 
work of the mitigation of human ills, the amelioration of 
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the condition of man, or a world’s conversion, see in the 
opportunity a call of God for your services, and—do i! 

VI. “Do it with thy might.” That is, in the first place, 
do it promptly. Baptize and adopt into the kingdom of 
heaven, the homely but manly motto, “Strike while the 
iron is hot.” Often the chief difference between him 
who leaves no more trace of his existence in the world, 
than the swallow of his flight through the air, and him 
who ploughs an indelible furrow in the field of life, is 
simply that the one is, and the other is not, gifted with 
the power to see and seize a present opportunity. “The 
children of this generation,” well know the importance 
of opportunity. Does the salesman behind the counter 
bid the seeker for his wares wait an hour, or call some 
other day? Does the politician reserve his harangues 
till after the election is over? Does a ship-master ride 
all day under bare poles, in a fresh and favorable breeze, 
and then next day spread his canvas in a calm? But 
such is the course of “the children of light,” who sub- 
stitute impulse, or convenience, for the steady purpose 
to do a work, whenever Glod in his providence points to it. 
“So built we the wall,” wrote Nehemiah,” (4 : 6), “and 
all the wall was joined together unto the half thereof, Sor 
the people had a mind to work.” 

To do with our might, implies, secondly, that we act 
not only promptly, but cheerfully. The man who said, 
“T will not,” but afterwards “repented and went,” was 
nearer right than he who said, “I go, sir, and went 
not.” But it requires all that was good into both, to 
make one true man: the cheerful consenting response 
and the prompt energetic execution. 

Independence of spirit is also implied in this “doing 
with the might.” Be very sure, that in any work you 
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undertake for Christ, you will lack all along that full, 
hearty co-operation and support, at once so desirable and 
so needful. Unless you are prepared to toil on patiently 
and cheerfully, while others lag behind and leave half of 
their duty to be added to the whole of yours, you may as 
well at once lay up your talent in a napkin. In every 
work that requires numbers, there will always be some 
loiterers; some who may either praise or blame you, or 
both by turns, but who will take good care themselves to 
do nothing which any one can either blame or praise. 
Now when one does a thing “with his might,” he adopts 
Joshua’s words as his motto, “Do as ye will, but as for me, 
I will serve the Lord!” Let Gideon’s little band be your 
model. First twenty-two thousand confessed cowardice 
and went home. Then of the remaining ten thousand, 
nine thousand and seven hundred were sent away, leav- 
ing barely three hundred men without shield, or spear, 
or sword, to encounter the myriads of the Midianites and 
Amalekites. But, O! how cheerily through the valley 
rang their battle-cry, “The sword of the Lord and of 
Gideon!” Hermon answering back to Gilboa, as both 
looked down upon those panic-stricken heathen hordes ! 
Once more, doing with thy might implies the outlay 
of all your natural energy, sanctified and increased now 
by divine grace, and by the indwelling Spirit of God. 
To refresh your minds with the capabilities of that 
natural might, recur to the records of that portion of 
your life spent in a state of nature. As to the strain 
which your purse will bear, recall the expensiveness of 
this, that, and the other worldly gratification, recrea- 
tion or entertainment, and let this aid in deciding the 
question as to the amount you should contribute to the 
cause of Him who redeemed you with his own precious 
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blood. Then, as to demands upon your time, consider 
the proportion once spent, evening after evening, till per- 
haps midnight had come and gone, in pursuit of social 
pleasures, and ask if now you spend as many hours in 
the week in social worship with the people of God, 
praying for each other, and for a perishing world. If 
the question of exposure and self-sacrifice come up, think 
of the storms that have beat about you, wind, snow, rain, 
or hail, vainly forbidding your appearance at the social 
party, the opera, the public lecture, or elsewhere, and 
ask if now you should encounter nothing more formidable 
than gentle zephyrs, moonbeams and starbeams, to reach 
the place where prayer is wont to be made. Add also 
that striking illustration of human energy presented in 
business life; absence from home, weeks and even 
months together, tempting every sea, every clime, and 
every mode of travel; and, when at home, rising in the 
morning and hastening away, your little ones yet sleep- 
ing in their beds, and tarrying among the merchandise 
till sleep has again wrapped them in their sweet evening 
repose. QO! all this looks like doing things with your 
might! When any considerable portion of this might 
shall be introduced into the works to which grace calls 
us, we shall listen every morning as we waken, to hear 
if the millennial bells have not begun to ring! 


Suspending here the discussion of the principles of a 
thorough-going religious activity, let us notice their ope- 
ration in some of the coystiruENT AGENcIES of a Working 
Church. 

1. First of all, there is the Fammy. A family with a 
believing head is a Christian family. Hence, a solemn 
obligation lies upon the head, to see that, in the whole 
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round of family life, not only nothing be allowed contra- 
dictory and injurious to this character, but also that all 
things be ordered with reference to the cultivation of 
the spirit, and practice of piety. 

At home, a tender-loving Christian spirit must prevail 
among the members. ‘The family altar must smoke with 
the morning and evening sacrifice. That sacrifice should 
consist of singing the praise of God, (if there be voices 
to sing), and of reading deliberately and solemnly a por- 
tion of inspired truth. It were also a most useful addition 
thereto, to ask a few questions, especially to the younger 
members, upon some chosen topic, repeating them till 
all have become perfectly familiar with the subject, and 
then passing to another. A little attention and time 
given to this matter on the part of Christian families, 
would soon work a vast increase in the definite know- 
ledge of the word of God in our congregations. Then 
let all be closed with prayer and thanksgiving, commit- 
ting the precious little band to God for the day, and for 
ever. 

Consider next the family abroad. Being a Christian 
family, its character as such should be maintained by all 
its members, at all times; and to the extent of his 
ability, the parent is solemnly bound to secure the main- 
tenance of such a character. 

In church or state, obligations to obey a law, involves 
also the obligation to prevent, as far as in one lies, the 
infraction of that law by subordinates. He who fails to 
do this, becomes thereby a participant in, and justly 
chargeable himself with the crime. The parent who 
fails to prevent, when he may, Sabbath-breaking by his 
children, becomes, by this delinquency, himself a Sab- 
bath-breaker. Christian parents are’ themselves guilty 
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of all conformity to worldly customs, and participation 
in prohibited amusements and recreations, from which, 
having the power, they fail to restrain their children, and 
especially in which they allow them, and above all, to 
which they train them, or allow them to be trained. Itisa 
breach of their obligation to the church, to allow in children 
aught that is forbidden to the actual communicant. For 
every prohibition to the communicant rests upon the 
ground of its antagonism to holiness, and the church re- 
quires, and in all reason of right ought to require, that 
its children be as sedulously guarded from unsanctifying 
influences as the adultmembers. For a Christian parent 
to say, “my child is not a communicant, and hence is under 
no obligation to refrain from this or that worldly custom 
or amusement,” is, (besides entirely overlooking solemn 
parental responsibility,) to say, “my child is out upon 
the dark current of impenitence, and there is no harm in 
suffering it to recede still farther from the shores of safety. 
Many ties now bind that child to worldliness, and there 
is, therefore, no harm in suffering those ties to become 
stronger and more numerous still!” 

QO! when Christian parents fully understand their re- 
sponsibilities and act accordingly, we shall see many 
more families in unbroken circles around our communion- 
table, and Jesus will see many more around the throne 
of God in heaven! 

The family, as such, have duties also in the house of © 
God. First, they should be together there. It is a 
rare case that can justify the attendance of a child at a 
different church from that of the parents. The common 
result of repeated separations of this kind ig no little 
heartache, and the breaking-up of families into most un- 
profitable and unseemly confusion and disunion. 
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Nor merely once a ae on the Sabbath, but as often as 
God sends his message from the pulpit, should the family 
be there to hear it. Many a time both the believing and 
the impenitent members of a congregation have, by ab- 
sence, missed a message more adapted to their spiritual 
wants than perhaps any they ever heard. 

When present, parents and children should both take 
their part in the services of God’s house. In our denomina- 
tion, standing in prayer, except for the aged and infirm, 
is the only posture recognized as becoming in the house 
of God. It wants nothing but habit to make this ob- 
servance easy and agreeable. Let parents set the ex- 
ample, and see that their children are trained to do the 
same, and our church would exhibit, in this part of 
divine worship, a most honorable protest against that 
undevout, listless lounging in prayer which is so pain- 
ful to witness, and which has become so prevalent in 
some quarters. 

When the word of God is read from the pulpit, all, 
parents and children, with open Bibles in their hands, 
should reverently follow in the perusal. 

Last, but not least: Let each child have its hymn- 
book, and be taught to join with the parent in the 
song of praise. Preaching a few Sabbaths ago to the 
children in the House of Refuge, I was amazed and de- 
lighted to find every voice, of more than five hundred, 
joining in every hymn that we sung. The sound was 
like that of many waters! I asked myself, “Do the 
purlieus of extreme poverty and wretchedness, the vile 
courts and dens of sin and shame, enjoy a monopoly of 
of musical talent in this city?” No! every child, 
doubtless, excepting deaf-mutes and idiots, can be taught 
to sing; and it is a sin against the sanctuary of God, 
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that parlor-music should be provided for, at such an ex- 
pense of money and of time, while so many voices of 
children and adults are silent in this important part of 
public worship. 

2. Leaving the consideration of the family, as such, 
suffer a hint or two as to certain other duties of INDIVI- 
DUAL MEMBERS. 

In this world of sin, and especially in this land of 
intense, all-engrossing business activity, one day in the 
week, of public worship, will not satisfy the spiritual 
necessities of the soul. Every believer needs the mid- 
weekly draught at the fountain of social worship. Un- 
less distance, or sickness prevent, presence at the weekly 
lecture is a duty which the church expects of all its 
members. Very rarely should any considerations of a 
merely social character, stand, for one moment, in the way. 

With you, bring your impenitent friends, and your 
older children. One hour in the week, withdrawn from 
the studies of such as are at school, and spent in the 
presence of the God of mind, and busied with the high 
themes of eternity, would be a stimulus, rather than a 
retardation, in the progress of mental improvement. 

To overlook the Sabbath-School, in recounting the 
activities of a working church, were an unpardonable 
omission. Whether considered as a means of salvation 
for children, or asa school for the active employment _ 
of the piety of the church, or as a stimulus of old and 
young to the study of the word of God, or in its in- 
fluence upon the social habits and condition of the poor, 
or as a means of building up and sustaining a church,— 
the Sabbath-School well merits our prayers, our labors, 
and our contributions. Think of that sea of children 
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in this city, numbering perhaps one hundred and thirty 
thousand, eligible for Sabbath-School instruction! 


“ Alas! regardless of their doom, 

The little, victims play ; 

No sense have they.of ills to come, 

No care beyond to-day. 

Yet see how, all around them, wait 
The ministers of human fate, 

And black misfortune’s baleful train ! 
Ah! show them, where in ambush stand 
To seize their prey, the murderous band! 

- Ah! tell them they are men !” 


A model Sabbath-School is one in which a judicious 
order prevails ;—each class has its teacher, punctual and 
faithful, who will teach in Sabbath-School hours; visit 
the pupils during the week (watching closely after ab- 
sentees); and invite them to their own homes, together 
or singly, to talk and pray and weep with them till they 
are all in the ark of safety! May a merciful God mul- 
tiply among us such teachers ! 

With our own Sabbath-School, it is more a matter of 
thanksgiving than complaint that we require more room. 
We need, at once, the extension of the southern side of 
our Lecture Room, to the neighboring edifice, to afford 
us—what we have not now—room for our infant school 
and Bible classes, and for an increased number of 
scholars in our main school. If God, in his providence, 
has put into the hand of any one who hears me the 
purse, and into his heart the will, to execute a work of 
permanent usefulness in this noble cause, then has his 
hand found something to do;—let him do it with his 
might! 

There are other things, of which we have little time 
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to speak. Among them is the Dorcas Society, consist- 
ing of all the ladies of the congregation who love (as 
which of them does not?) to minister to Jesus in the 
persons of his poor, and especially to cheer the heart and 
hold up the hands of the Domestic Missionary. These 
self-denying men,—many of them educated in our finest 
schools, qualified for the legislative hall beyond nine out 
of ten of those actually there; with taste to appreciate 
all that is excellent in art, literature, and science,—in 
the course of a hard, heroic life, are compelled often to 
execute, by turns, the offices of preacher and pastor, 
school-teacher, carpenter, wood-cutter, farmer, seamstress, 
cook, and even washerwoman ! 

On Wednesday morning last we all felt, as we gazed 
upon the munificent gifts of the people in this behalf, 
like exclaiming, with David, “Who are we, that we 
should be able to offer so willingly after this sort?” 
This is an excellent beginning for the winter. Let it 
be only a beginning. In India there is a noble palm 
which, once in its life, sends up a lofty stem hung all 
over with a profusion of beautiful blossoms, and then 
dies. But it is not so with Christian beneficence in a 
working church. It is an evergreen, and a perpetual 
bloomer ! 

As to the grace of giving, it is yet in its infancy. 
The Jew gave a tenth. The Christian begins with a 
tenth. But the time is coming, when—realizing that a 
fortune left to a child is commonly the greatest of mis- 
fortunes,—he will deposit in the coffers of his Lord all 
his income over and above what is needed to feed and 
clothe and educate his children. How loud the call is for 
enlarged contributions, will appear when you are re- 
minded that our own Boards alone—to say nothing of 
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the claims of all other charities upon the godly,—must 
have this year an aggregate of more than half a million 
of dollars. We cannot say that every wheel is going in 
a church until every member contributes less or more, 
as God has prospered, him, to the funds of our various 
Boards. 

In conclusion, I have endeavored to unveil before 
you the internal economy of a working church. That I 
have not gone too far, in setting forth what is required 
of such a church, I appeal to the example of our 
Saviour. “The zeal of thine house hath eaten me up,” 
was truly descriptive of his life. Not unfrequently he 
could not find time even to eat. Weary and worn, he 
leaned upon the well of Samaria; and he spent whole 
nights in prayer to God. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that the day of 
martyrdom is past. No! Science, Ambition, Mammon, 
Vice, all have their martyrs; and why not the grandest 
cause that ever thrilled the mind of a creature? 

True, there are most important cautions to be ob- 
served. All our works must be begun, continued, 
and ended in faith, and with humble reliance upon the 
arm of God. All must be done in accordance with the 
laws of a seemly order. From them must be excluded 
all thought of human merit; for, when we have done all, 
we are unprofitable servants. Nor can the most abun- 
dant services be any substitute for a Christian temper. 
I may “give my goods to feed the poor, and my body 
to be burned,” and yet, without love, I am as sounding 
brass and tinkling cymbal. 

Still, let the church in its services give God the best, 
for, in his gifts to her, he gave only the best. There 
was his Son, only begotten, dearly beloved, his Isaac ; 
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and he brought him in his arms, and, having unloosed 
us poor victims, he substituted that Son for us upon the 
altar, and then looked on and saw him die. There were 
the angels, pure spirits, singing day and night around 
the throne of God, and they were made ministering 
spirits to us! Heaven, also, his own kingdom, his own 
palace, his own bosom, was opened to us! 

If you want any other motive to a life of self-sacri- 
ficing toil, consider that all the burdens you shall ever 
carry for your crucified Lord,—all the tears you shall 
ever shed,—all the painful discipline you shall ever 
undergo,—must take place during the little moment of 
time yet allotted to you, this side the grave. “ Whatso- 
ever, then, thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might,” 
for “the night cometh !” 





“Rouse to some work of high and holy love, 
And thou an angel’s happiness shalt know ; 
Shalt bless the world while in the world above. 
The good begun by thee shall onward flow 
In many a branching stream, and wider grow; 
The seed that in these few and fleeting hours, 
Thy hands unsparing and unwearied sow, 
Shall deck thy grave with amaranthine flowers, 
And yield thee fruits divine in Heaven’s immortal bowers.” 


Listen, then, to the words of the Psalmist: “If I for- 
get thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her 
cunning ; let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, | 
if I prefer not Jerusalem above my chief joy.” And 
let all the people say—Amen! 
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LETTER. 


Rr. Rev. C. P. Mclivainz, D. D.: 

Rt. Rey. and Dear Sir —I have the pleasure of communicating 
to you the following resolution, adopted unanimously by the 
Standing Committee of this Diocese, at a meeting held this 
evening : — 

Resolved, That the Standing Committee of the P. E. Church 
in the Diocese of Indiana desire to return their thanks to the 
Rt. Rev. Bp. Mcllvaine, for the sermon preached by him this 
morning, and they would respectfully request a copy thereof for 
publication. 

Trusting that you will be disposed to comply with their wishes, 
and with assurances of the highest esteem and affection, 

T remain, Rt. Rey. and Dear Sir, 
Yours, faithfully, in Christ, 
BR. Beruen, Caxton. ° 

Indianapolis, December: 16, 1849. 
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SERMON. 


EPHESIANS III; 8. 
Unto me who am less than the least of all saints, is this grace 
given, that I should preach among the Gentiles the unsearchable 
riches of Christ. 


Among the many strong features which distinguish the 
character of St. Paul, as a disciple and minister of 
Christ, we cannot fail to be impressed with the manifest- 
ation of great humility. A spirit of self-abasement, 
arising out of a deep sense of ‘unworthiness as a sinner, 
pervades his writings. One of the strongest expressions 
of that spirit is in the verse just recited—“ Unto me 
who am less than the least of all saints, is this grace 

given,” ete. i 
You see he did not deny to himself the name of saint. 
In his time, that. term was well understood, not as in- 
dicating any specially holy or canonized few of the 
people of God, but as pertaining to all that were “ sanc- 
tified in Christ Jesus,” and thus children of God. But 
while it was no part of the humility of the Apostle 
to doubt the reality of a sanctification of which his 
whole consciousness was evidence; while he did not 
hesitate to take his place among the saints of God, his 
humility led him to take the lowest place. And even 
of the lowest place, he felt that he was unworthy ; so 
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that had it been possible, consistently with his not going 
out of that blessed company,he would have placed himself 
lower still. The language of the text evinces an evi- 
dent effort to give expression to a sense of unworthiness 
beyond the reach of words. What can be “Jess than 
the least 2” 

It is not consistent with our necessary limitation at 
present, to give much consideration to the question, how 
St. Paul, so rich in every attainment as a disciple, and 
so eminent in every qualification of an apostle of Christ, 
the man who'had been “ caught up to the third heaven,” 
and had heard there “unspeakable words, which it:is 
not lawful for a man to utter,” how he could feel that 
he was “less than the least of all saints.” 

Did we hear such an expression of self-abasement 
from ordinary Christians, we should certainly regard it 
as an affectation of humility, intended to show that the 
speaker is far better than the least of all saints. Em- 
ployed by a certain class of professing Christians, we 
might suppose it to be used in the way of penance, not 
to express a sense of unworthiness, but to obtain a sense 
of merit ; the deluded sinner inflicting on himself hu- 
miliating expressions, just. as some, for the same object, 
lay on themselves painful scourgings, imagining that 
such easy things are piety, or at least may belong to 
the hem of its garment. 

But in St. Paul all was deep seriousness and the most 
entire sincerity. Out of the abundance of his. heart, 
his pen wrote these words. So far above the attain- 
ments of the generality of saints were his, that his 
humility is beyond their comprehension. In every 
Christian it is the case that the sense of unworthiness 
increases with attainments in grace ; not that he is really 
becoming more unworthy, but that he is becoming more 
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capable of discerning and rightly appreciating the un- 
worthiness that remains. Thus the more holy any be- 
come in the sight of God, the more will they seem un- 
worthy in their own eyes. And so we can understand, 
that just because the Apostle was probably the greatest 
of all saints then onearth, he was so sensible of unwor- 
thiness, and was so deeply humbled before God on ac- 
count of it, that he could sincerely speak of himself as 
“Jess than the least of all saints.” 

“God resisteth the proud, but giveth grace to the 
humble.” In the remarkable humility of St. Paul, we 
find the, groundwork of his remarkable ministry. To 
that singularly humble disciple, God gave that abundant 
grace which made him an Apostle of such singular zeal 
and boldness, such unparalleled labors and success in 
preaching among the Gentiles “the unsearchable riches 
of Christ.” 


I. Our attention must first be directed to that ex- 
pression of the text, “the unsearchable riches of Christ.” 
What are those riches, and why called unsearchable ? 

The “riches of Christ” are what the Apostle else- 
where calls the riches of his grace; as in the first chap- 
ter of this epistle, where he says that in Christ, “we 
have redemption through his blood, the forgiveness: of 
sins, according to the riches of his grace.” 

In another place, the same Apostle speaks of the 
riches of Christ, but not referring, under that expression, 
to his grace ; as when he testifies that “though he was 
rich, yet for our sakes he became poor.”* It was the 
infinite majesty, and dominion, and blessedness, which, 
in the equality and unity of the Godhead, he possessed 
from all eternity, irrespective of the salvation of a 


* II Cor. viii, 9. 
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ruined world, to which the Apostle then referred as the 
riches of Christ. The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ 
was wonderfully manifested in so divesting himself of 
those riches of glory,.as to become poor for our sakes, 
in order that he might attain unto those riches of grace 
which are spoken of in the text. It is not as the Lord 
of Hosts, in “the glory which he had with the Father be- 
fore the world was,” that Christ is presented in the verse 
before us; but as the Word, “made flesh,” “Immanuel 
—God with us;” the essential Deity of the Eternal 
Son of God, in personal union with the nature of the 
son of Mary. “The unsearchable riches,” here ascribed 
to him, are to be found, not in that “ fullness ” which is 
essential to the Godhead, and of which the Apostle tes- 
tified when he said, “In Him dwelleth all the fullness of 
the Godhead bodily,” but in that “fullness,” of which 
the same Apostle speaks in the previous chapter—* It 
pleased the Father that in him shouldall fullness dwell;’’* 
a fullness conferred on our Lord Jesus Christ in his of- 
fice as Mediator, when in reward of his having in that 
office hecome “obedient unto death, even the death of 
the cross,” God did highly exalt him, and invest him 
with universal dominion for the carrying on of his medi- 
atorial work in accomplishing the redemption of sinners. 
Thus speaks the psalmist, in the spirit of prophesy — 
“Thou hast ascended up on high; thou hast led captiv- 
ity captive ; thou hast received gifts for men, yea, for the 
rebellious also, that the Lord God might dwell among 
them.”— “ Gifts for men,” received at his ascension to 
the right hand of God, when he was made “a Prince 
and a Saviour, to give repentance and remission of sins ;” 
gifts even for the rebellious, “to turn them from the 


* Col. ii, 9. i, 19. } Philip. ii, 8,9,10. +Ps. Ixviii, 18. 
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power of Satan unto God!” That communicated en- 
dowment of our Redeemer, which though not absolutely 
infinite, like his incommunicable divinity, yet extends to 
all perfections, both in parts and degrees; so that there 
is no grace that is not in Christ, none that is not in him 
in highest excellen¢e and completeness; such is the 
grace that is called “the unsearchable riches of Christ.” 
It is “gifts for men,” an investment intended for, and 
adapted to the wants of men; riches in Christ, with ref- 
erence to the miseries, the ruin and helplessness of sin- 
ners; riches by which he is qualified in all things to be 
just the Saviour, the Comforter, they need. The poverty 
of those whom he came to save, and for whose salvation 
he is now “head over all things,” explains his riches. 
What they need, expounds what he is. 

Joseph, elevated to the throne of Pharaoh, was rich 
in the splendors of royalty; but of what value would 
such riches have been to his brethren in the seven years 
of famine, when there was no bread ?. All the treasures 
of Egypt might have been in his hands, and yet but for _ 
the wisdom by which God directed him to lay up maga- 
zines of corn against the coming famine, they would 
have availed his brethren but as dfoss. Under the di- 
recting goodness of God, it pleased Pharaoh that in Jo- 
seph, an eminent type of Christ, should all the fullness 
of his own sovereign authority, and power, and riches 
dwell, for the supply of the wants of a perishing people. 
Joseph devoted all to the laying up of treasures of 
bread, that whosoever should come to him, might find 
him able to save them tothe uttermost from the famine. 
Those treasures of bread, and a heart full of compas- 
sion to the needy, and a hand always ready to give, 
were the treasures of Egypt, and the riches of Joseph, 
in the eyes of them that were ready to perish. 
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Such are the riches of the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. It pleased the Father, “that in all things he 
might have the preéminence,”’ and thus be “able to save 
them to the uttermost that come unto God by him.” 
He was made the steward, that he might be the mnzs- 
ter of the fullness of the authority, and power, and 
love, and compassion of God for the salvation of sinners. 
As all the magazines of Egypt, filled during the years 
of abounding plenty, were at Joseph’s command for the 
wants of the hungry during the years of famine, so is 
there a boundless treasury of grace, in all the variety of 
the Spirit’s gifts, laid up in Christ for all the wants. of 
men. And as it was Joseph’s entire business, while par- 
taking of the throne of Pharaoh, to distribute out of 
his treasures, as every man had need; so it is now the 
office of our Lord Jesus Christ, from the throne of his 
glory, to minister out of the riches of grace, invested in 
him, unto all the needy, and desolate, and perishing, 
who ery unto him in the famine of this wilderness. 
Joseph’s heart did not yearn over his brethren, longing 
to comfort them, while yet they knew him not, as does 
the compassion of Jesus over the souls of those whom 
he is continually inviting to come unto him for rest, 
John bore witness of him that he is “full of grace.” 
Jesus, speaking of the same plenitude of grace, said:-— 
“As the Father hath life in Himself, so hath He given 
to the Son to have life in Himself.” What fullness of 
grace must he possess, who can find no parallel to his 
power to give eternal life to a lost world, short of the 
boundless fountain of all life in the unsearchable depths 
of the Godhead! Hence is he called “ The Life.” 

All the life by which sinners are ever made alive 
unto God in this world, or by which glorified saints now 
live unto God in heaven, is in Christ. He is their life. 
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He liveth in them. It is not merely that he bestows 
their life, but that he is that life. For them, “¢o live zs 
Christ.” “He is made unto them of God, wisdom and 
righteousness, and sanctification, and redemption.”* All 
these “ gifts for men,” hath God the Father so vested in 
Christ, that in receiving him we receive them all; and so 
plenteously are all found in him, that it is written, “Bles- 
sed are they that do hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness, for they shall be filled.” Let them hunger as they 
may; the more they hunger, the more are they blessed. 
Let all the world thus hunger; the more will the full- 
ness of Christ be glorified. They shall all be filled. 
“The wilderness and the solitary place” of their hearts 
“shall be glad.” There are riches of consolation in 
Christ, which the weary and sorrowful can never ex- 
haust. There are riches of power and dominion to make 
all things work together for the good of those who love 
him, to which every knee must bow. There are riches 
of glory in his grace for the final blessedness of those 
who seek him, which it “hath not entered into the heart 
of man to conceive.” “The same Lord over all,” saith 
the Apostle, “is rich unto all that call upon him.” + 
“There is no difference between the Jew and the 
“Greek.” A poor lost sinner, no matter whence he 
comes, how naked, how polluted, how loaded with the 
condemnation of sin, has only in his heart and with a 
true faith to call upon that Lord of all, and at once he 
finds him “;ich” indeed to his beggared soul. All the 
treasures of divine grace are laid open to that soul ; 
riches of righteousness, to justify him-so perfectly that 
there shall be no condemnation for him ; riches of holi- 
ness, to make his heart anew and clothe him witha 


*1 Cor. 1, 30. RR 
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sanctification in which he shall be “meet to be a par- 
taker of the inheritance of the saints in light ;” riches 
of consolation, to shed abroad in his heart the love of 
God and give him the peace which passeth understand- 
ing; riches of strength, to overcome the world, to en- 
dure fiery trials, to walk through the “ valley and shadow 
of death” without fear; to enable him to say with sweet, 
assurance of faith, when heart and flesh are failing, “for 
me to die is gain;” “thanks to God, that giveth me 
the victory, through our Lord Jesus Christ;” yea, 
riches of grace and glory, to make that soul an heir of 
God and a joint heir with Christ, that he may be with 
him where he is, and see him face to face in his kingdom 
forever. 

“My grace is sufficient for thee,” is the assurance 
which, from the day it first comforted the heart of St. 
Paul and made him glory in his infirmities that the 
power of God might rest upon him, has come down to 
every generation of the needy and sinful, and now stands 
at the door of the heart of every son and daughter of 
Adam. That grace is sufficient for thee, poor sinner, 
whatever thy sinfulness, thy weakness, thy sorrow, thy 
fear. Oh! let all the world come thereto, and rest 
their whole load of weakness, and draw upon its riches 
for their whole varied want; let them come and rest; 
let them drink every moment of life; and then, when 
they have finished their course, and died, let another 
population come, and thus till the end of the world 
comes; and that sweet assurance of the Lord of all, 
“my grace ts sufficient for thee,’ shall have its fulfill- 
ment in the history of every soul. Each shall confess 
its preciousness, its sufficiency, its faithfulness. All “in 
the ages to come,” will joyfully unite in showing, in 
their wonderful salvation, “the exceeding riches of the 
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grace of God, in His kindness toward them ‘through 
Christ Jesus.” ' 

_ “There is a river,” said the Psalmist, “the streams 
whereof shall make glad the city of God, the holy place 
of the tabernacles of the Most High.”* What river of 
joy to the people of God was he speaking of ? Where 
is it now? Isaiah stood upon its streams and cried, 
“Ho every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters, 
and he that hath no money, come ye; buy wine and 
milk, without money and without price.” John, in the 
visions of the Apocalypse, was favored with a view of 
that river at its fountain head. He saw, flowing through 
the New Jerusalem, “a pure river of the water of life, 
clear as crystal.” | The tree of life, the leaves of which 
are for the healing of the nations, grew on its banks, 
fed by its waters. But whence flowed its pure crystal 
tide? John saw it, “proceeding out of the throne of 
God and the Lamb.” Its source was in the unfathom- 
able depths of the wisdom, and power, and love, and 
sovereignty of God. It came forth to sight as a river 
of life to man only through the mediation of “the Lamb,” 
in his exaltation to the throne of the Highest. . Its life 
was “hid with Christ in God.” It was a full, flowing 
river, because the fullness of God supplied it. It was 
“a, pure river, clear as crystal,” because it came out of 
infinite holiness. It was a glorious representation of the 
unsearchable riches of grace in Christ Jesus, originating 
in the boundless love of God to sinners, but finding the 
only channel to a guilty world through the wonderful love 
of the only begotten Son of God, in his first becoming 
the sacrifice on the cross, and then the Priest and King 
on the throne, to make intercession for us; a river of 


* Psalm xlvi, 4. t Rev. xxii, 1, 2. 
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the grace of life, not a rivulet, because of its fullness ; 
a flowing river, running through the holy city, because 
of its freeness to all that come ;” “the Spirit and the 
Bride” saying Come, and all that hear their voice be- 
ing directed to repeat it, and say “Come"and take the 
water of life freely.” | Amid the great multitude as- 
sembled at the temple “on the last, that great day of 
the feast, Jesus stood and cried, saying, If any man 
thirst, let him come unto me and drink.” + 

And now need we say in what sense the riches of 
Christ are wnsearchable? Can the depth of their origin 
in the deep and infinite mysteries of the nature and 
sovereignty of God be fathomed? Can the resources of 
a river, supplied by the fullness of God, be estimated? 
Can the treasures of grace, which formed for themselves 
a channel to this world through the mystery of the in- 
carnation of the Son of God, and of his death on the 
cross for us, be,ever searched out.? Can the preciousness 
of the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, in his love, and 
tenderness, and power, as the Saviour of sinners, in his 
so perfectly taking away our condemnation, in hig ob- 
taining for us such entire establishment in the peace of 
God, in his bringing us at last to reign. with him in his 
own kingdom of glory and blessedness forever and ever, 
can the preciousness of such grace be conceived of 2 ? 
Little can we know how truly unsearchable are the 
riches of Christ as-a Saviour, until we shall ascend to 
the possession of the fullness of our salvation in heaven, 
and thence look down upon the whole way of this werld, 
through which he is now leading his people, and into 
the depths of that eternal misery from which. he re- 
deems them unto himself. 


* Rev. xxii, 17. 7 John vii, 37. 
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Let us pass to the next head of our discourse. 

In the verse next preceding the text, St. Paul says 
that he “was made a minister according to the gift of the 
grace of God.” And in the text he says, this grace was 
given unto him ¢hat he “should preach among the Gen- 
tiles the unsearchablé riches of Christ.’ Tence we learn 
that St. Paul was made a minister by the grace of God, 
in order that he should be a preacher, and in order that 
the great subject of his preaching should be the riches of 
Christ. Whatever was the main work of the ministry 
of St. Paul must be that of all ministers of Christ, more 
especially of those who in the office of Bishops, or Over- 
seers, of the flock of Christ, come nearest. to the office 
and responsibility of the great Apostle of the Gentiles. 
Hence we derive the second head of this discourse: 
‘namely, that 

II. The great work of the ministry of the Gospel is 
to preach to all people the “unsearchable riches of 
Christ.” 

For the sake of convenience, this proposition will be 
divided into two; namely, Ist, that the great duty of 
the ministry of the Gospel is to preach; and 2d, that 
this duty is fulfilled only so far’as Ohrist, in all the 
riches of his grace, is preached. 

Ist. The great duty of the Christian ministry is # 
preach. 

If the ministry of the Gospel were like that of the 
Mosaic law, a sacrificial priesthood; were it, m any 
sense, a ministry of mediation in behalf of man with 
God; had ministers of Christ any offering to present as 
intercessors for their fellow sinners, except what all men 
are required to offer for one another, their own “suppli- 
cations and prayers, and giving of thanks” through the 
mediation of Christ, then might it he their chief, ab- 
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sorbing duty, as it was with the Jewish priesthood while 
serving in the order of their several courses in the tem- 
ple, to serve at an altar, to “offer gifts and sacrifices 
jor sins.” * But altar, and sacrifice, and a mediating 
priesthood, all vanished from the church on earth, as 
shadows under a meridian sun, when He came of whom 
they were all but types. The one sacrifice for sins has 
been offered “once for all” The great High Priest 
having “offered up himself without spot unto God,” 
_ has passed the vail, and “by his own blood hath entered 
once into the holy place, having obtained eternal re- 
demption for us.” | There remaineth therefore no more 
offering for sins. That one sacrifice is complete. ‘The 
“eternal redemption” is obtained. What more can of- 
ferings for sin accomplish? Jesus, the one Mediator 
between God and man, “ever liveth to make interces- 
sion for all that come unto God, by him.” Do we need, 
can we have, an intercession more compassionate, more 
in sympathy with our infirmities, more continual, more 
effectual? Under the Old Testament dispensation, 
the marriage supper of the King’s son was not yet 
ready. It was therefore a dispensation of preparation, 
not of invitation. The Lamb of God for the sins of the 
world was not yet offered. The business of the ministry 
was, by sacrificial types, in concert with express prophe- 
sies, to keep alive the expectation of the church in refer- 
ence to the promised sacrifice. But now “all things are 
ready; the great feast is made. It is simply the duty 
of the church to “keep the feast;” and to that end the 
King hath sent out his servants into the highways to 
bid all, as many as they find, to come. The Christian 
dispensation is one of general ¢nvitation. Our Lord hath | 


* Heb. vy, 1. t Heb. ix, 11, 12. 
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ascended up on high, and received gifts for men, even 
for the rebellious.” Nothing can ever be added to those 
gifts, or to his readiness to bestow them, on all that 
seek him ; so that his ministers have henceforth just to 
go out and make him known in his unsearchable riches 
to all mankind; to tefl sinners of his sacrifice, his inter- 
cession, his power to save, and his grace to accept them ; 
to call “them that labor and are heavy laden” to his 
rest ; to publish the simple terms on which he will re- 
ceive them, and the simple service he requires of them ; 
in other words, to proclaim, to urge, to preach, as uni- 
versally as possible, the gospel of Christ. 

When the ministry of the Levitical law was instituted, 
the whole instruction given thereto by Moses had refer- 
ence to the office of a priest, offering sacrifices. We 
read, therefore, a great deal about altars and offerings ; 
nothing about preaching. It was not the work of that 
ministry. But in the institution of the ministry of 
Christ, what a change! Nothing about altars, or sacri- 
ficing, or priesthood. “Go ye into all the world and 
preach the Gospel to every creature,’* is their commis- 
sion. Preaching was their work. 
~ Hence, St. Paul says that our Lord, “when he as- 
cended upon high, gave some apostles, and some pro- 
phets, and some evangelists, and some pastors and teach- 
ers, for the perfecting of the saints, for the work of the 
ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ.”+ Is 
there anything for the ministry of the Gospel to accom- 
plish beyond “ the perfecting of the saints,” and “ the ed- 
ifying of the body of Christ,” as well by the addition 
thereto of new members, as by the growth of those al- 
ready united? And when St. Paul enumerated the 


*Mark xvi, 15. tEph. iy, 8—13. 
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several gifts which the ascended Saviour bestowed on 
the Church, “for the work of the ministry,” did he not 
mean for the work of the ministry entire—for all 
its work? What then must be inferred concerning 
the great duty of that ministry, when we find that 
among all the names of functions which the Apostle 
gives, there is not one that does not indicate, directly 
or indirectly, a preacher; a man sent with an errand 
to deliver, or a truth to teach, or a message to 
proclaim, or tidings to herald ; while neither here nor any 
where else, is there an appellation given to a minister of 
the Christian church, which, in the remotest degree, in- 
dicates the office of a priest.* 


*As the minister of Christ is so often called priest in the rubrics 
of our prayer book, and there is such a growing fondness in some 
quarters for that name, in preference to presbyter or minister, and 
advantage is evidently taken of its use in the prayer book, to give 
our ministry a sacerdotal and sacrificial character, and to make the 
uninformed imagine that such is the doctrine of the church, it is 
well to keep before our people the true sense of priest in the 
prayer book, as being but a contraction of presbyter; as also the 
fact that in the original Greek of the New Testament, the word 
Hiereus, which in the Old Testament is applied to the Levitical 
priest as @ sacrificer, is never applied to the Christian minister. 
Our own Bishop White (though we well know how his testimony 
is now treated by some who affect to have left him far behind in 
their so called “catholic teaching’), will answer our purpose here. 
“Tn order to perceive (he says) the sense of the word priest in 
the institutions of the Church of England, it is proper to take 
into view her Latin book of common prayer, which is confessedly 
the document of paramount authority. This book uniformly makes 
use of the Latin word (Presbyter) answering to a Christian min- 
ister, and not that (sacerdos), answering to an offerer of sacrifice. 
This shows that she considers the word “priest” as the original 
Greek word, accommodated with an English termination. Ambigu- 
ity has arisen from the circumstance that the English language 
applies the same word, “priest,” to denote two words in the orig- 
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We have already seen in the text how “St. Paul 
speaks of the grace of God, which was given him, “ by 
the effectual working of His power,’ as having been 
given for the great object that he “ should preach among 
the Gentiles the riches of Christ.” The same he de- 
clares to the Galatians. “When (saith he) it pleased 
God, who separated me from my mother’s womb, and 
called me by his grace, to reveal his Son in me, that I 
might preach Him among the heathen.’* And to Timo- 
thy he says, speaking of the Gospel, “Whereunto I am 
appointed a preacher, and an apostle, and a teacher of 


inal, of which one stands for an offerer of Jewish sacrifices, and the 
other for a christian minister. Of the latter word (Presbuteros), 
there is here affirmed that it never denotes an offerer of sacrifice ; 
and as to the former word (Miereus), no one alledges that it ever 
stands for a christian minister, in the scriptures.” 
Bishop White on the Catechism, Diss. VIII. 


The English version of the scriptures, was at first vehemently 
attacked by Popish writers because it never translated Presbuteros 
by the word priest, but by elder. One of the answers of the Re- 
formers we give in the words of Dr. Fulke, Master of Pembroke 
Hall, Cambridge, in reply to “the cavils of Gregory Martin.” 
“The word priest, by popish abuse (he writes), is commonly taken 
for a sacrificer, the same as sacerdos in Latin. But the Holy 
Ghost never calleth the ministers of the word and sacraments of 
the New Testament Miereus, or sacerdotes. Therefore the trans- 
lators, to make a difference between the ministers of the Old Tes- 
tament, and those of the New, calleth the one, according to the 
usual acceptation, priests, and the other according to the original 
derivation, elders. The name of priest, according to the original 
derivation from Presbyter, we do not refuse ; but according to the 
common acceptation of sacrificer, we cannot take it, when it is spo- 
ken of the ministry of the New Testament.”—Fulke’s Defense 0 
Translations of the Bible. Parker's Soc. Ed. p. 109. 


*Gal.i, 15, 16. 
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the Gentiles,” and to the Corinthians, “ Woe cs unto me if 
I preach not the Gospel.” 

And so was the preaching of the gospel his great 
work, that though, like the other apostles, he was com- 
missioned to baptize, and did baptize, yet so far did he 
place his work of proclaiming “ the truth as it is in Je- 
sus” above that of administering the sacramental sign 
of the regenerating power of that truth, under the 
Spirit of God, that he felt warranted to use such strong 
comparative language as to say, “ Christ sent me not 
to baptize, but to preach the gospel.” And why ? 
The reason is in the next verse: “ The preaching of 
the cross is to them that perish foolishness, but unto us 
which are saved it is the power of God.’* 


One cannot but be impressed with the peculiar stress 
which our church, in her office for the consecration of 
bishops, lays upon the work of a minister, and espe- 
cially a bishop, as a preacher of Christ. It appears in 
almost every separate part of that solemn service. The 


*Could baptism have been, in the view of St. Paul, of such 
saving power as some among us teach? How then was it that St. 
Paul was not sent to baptize? that he baptized so few in Corinth ? 
(Crispus and Gaius, and the household of Stephanas only) that he 
placed preaching so far above baptizing? One would suppose, on 
that theory of baptismal efficacy, that to baptize was the very work 
for him to do. Accordingly we find that wherever that theory is 
embraced, the office of the minister, as a baptizer, is exalted, and 
his office as a preacher ig depressed; that the sacrament, as the 
instrument of sanctification, is magnified, and the knowledge of the 
truth of Christ is undervalued. Romish bishops who, as mission- 
aries in heathen lands (precisely such a field as Paul labored in), 
carry out the full doctrine of baptismal regeneration, make almost 
nothing of preaching, and every thing of baptism, to bring the hea- 
then to Christ. Can they say, in any sense, Weare not sent to bap- 
tize, but to preach the gospel ? 
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prayer of the Collect is, that grace may be given to all 
bishops, the pastors of the church, that they may dili- 
gently preach the word, and duly administer the godly 
discipline thereof. For the epistle, is selected the ad- 
dress of Paul to the elders of Ephesus, wherein, you 
know, he declared how he had “taught publicly and 
from house to house, testifying both to the Jews, and 
also to the Greeks, repentance toward God, and faith 
toward our Lord Jesus Christ ;” that he “counted not 
his life dear unto him that he might finish the ministry 
which he had received of the Lord Jesus, to testify the 
gospel of the grace of God ;” that he was “pure from 
the blood of all men, because he had not shunned to 
declare unto them all the counsel of God;” that he 
“had. not ceased to warn every man night and day with 
tears.”* 

By such glowing lessons from the example of St. 
Paul, does our church inculcate the great duty of those 
who are consecrated to the office of the chief pastors, 
under Christ, of the church on earth.t And thus are 
we sustained in our position concerning the great work 
of the ministry of Christ in all ages of the church. We 
are sent to preach ; to preach Christ; to proclaim the 
unsearchable richess of his grace ; to teach his will ; to. 
show the way by which a sinner is to come to him; and 
by all the most earnest affections of our hearts, to urge 


* Acts, xx, 20, 21, 24, 26, 27, 31. 


+ It is worth while to take up the ordination and consecration 
offices, for the sake of seeing how much is made of the teaching 
and preaching duty of the minister, and of his furniture of mind 
and heart for the work, and how perfectly destitute those offices 
are of all reference to any sacerdotal character or functions as per- 
taining to him, except as some choose to assume the ministering of 
sacraments to be sacerdotal. 
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upon all men the embracing of that glorious Saviour, in 
all his offices, as their portion, and hope, and life. What- 
ever else we may have to do is subordinate to that, de- 
pends on that, is of no saving benefit but so far as that 
work is faithfully and effectually done. And surely, 
there is dignity enough in being sent as ambassadors of 
such a Prince and Saviour to satisfy the highest aspira- 
tions ; and there is work enough of mind, and heart, 
and faith, and spiritual skill, in fulfilling the claims of 
such an embassy ; in rightly dividing the word of truth 
concerning such a Saviour ; in doing anything like jus- 
tice to the breadth, and length, and depth, and hight of 
such a redemption, to employ the most fervent zeal, and 
exhaust the noblest powers. If St. Paul, in view of the 
ministry committed to him, exclaimed, “Who is sufficient 
Sor these things?” well may we be satisfied that no- 
thing of more responsibility and difficulty is intrusted to 
us. If these be the things into which it is written that 
“angels desire to look,” well may we look with awe and 
wonder at the dispensation of God which has committed 
them to us to be unfolded, and proclaimed, and taught. 

With these thoughts, I exceedingly wonder that any 
should suppose they could give additional dignity, or 
solemnity, or sacredness, or elevation, or scriptural truth 
to the work of the ministry of the gospel, by investing 
it with a resemblance to the priesthood of the Jewish 
law, and especially the pseudo priesthood of the Romish 
hierarchy. Under the Old Testament dispensation, it 
was sufficient title to the office of priest that a man be- 
longed to the family of Aaron, and had reached the 
canonical age, and was not charged with any bodily de- 
fect. His chief work was to carry on a certain typical 
ceremonial, according to a written ritual. Any son of 
Aaron, knowing that ritual, could fulfill that work. Ev- 
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ery son of Aaron, of canonical age, was entitled to do it.* 

Bring the ministry of the gospel into such resem- 
blance to the priesthood of the law, that the perfor- 
mance of sacrificial services, or the ministering of 
sacramental ordinances, instead of “teaching and 


* We do not mean thaf personal holiness was of no importance 
to. the office of a Priest; that it was not expected, and much en- 
joined, or was not found in many priests; but only that the priest’s 
office, asa sacrificer, was efficacious inall essential respects, whether 
he knew any thing about religion or not. Whether it was any part 
of his duty to teach the people beyond ‘such cases as arose under 
the ceremonial and judicial law, need not here be decided. Certain 
it is, that the duty of teaching was no essential part of the 
priestly office, however it may have been attached to those who 
bore it, and that ability to teach, beyond the routine of the ritual, 
was no essential qualification for the priesthood. The essential 
work of the priest is declared by St. Paul. “Hyery High Priest, 
taken from among men, is ordained for men, in things pertaining to 
God, that he may offer both gifts and sacrifices for sins.” Heb. v, 1. 
‘Among those who are agreed that teaching the law was the duty 
of the Levites, all are not agreed of the manner of that teaching ; 
for there being two parts of their law, the one ceremonial and judi- 
cial, and the other moral and spiritual, the question is whether of 
these two did belong to, or was performed by, the Priests and Le- 
vites? There are many that understand all that office of teaching 
which belonged to the Priests and Levites-to be merely concerning 

_the ceremonial law, that is, deciding all cases and controversies 
which should arise concerning the ceremonial worship, which m 
Lev. x, 10, is called putting a difference between holy and unholy, 
and between clean and unclean. But whatever God’s intention in 
the institution of the Levites, we find not much in scripture of what 
they did for the promoting the moral and spiritual part of divine 
worship.—Stllingfleet’s Origines Sacre, B. HL, C. 4. 

Tf the priests did teach else than ceremonially, it was not while 
engaged in the order of their courses at the temple, but while dis- 
engaged from their proper sacerdotal duty, and living at their 
cities scattered through the land. Such teaching was no essential 
part of their office as priests, however, for convenience, connected 
with their duties. 
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preaching Jesus Christ,” shall be its great incumbent, 
characteristic work ; and then the knowledge of a ritual, 
joined to a form of ordination, will constitute its only 
essential qualification. Men will come to it just because 
they can get admission into the line of Apostolical Sue- 
cession, as Jews came to the priesthood because they 
had been born in the line of the house of Aaron. To 
be a converted man, taught of God, enlightened in the 
knowledge of the scriptures, experienced in the opera- 
tions of grace in the heart ; “a workman that needeth 
not to be ashamed, rightly dividing the word of truth,” 
will not be considered as particularly necessary to the 
office. Sacramental efficacy depends neither on the per- 
sonal character, nor the spiritual knowledge of the min- 
ister. The man that can only keep to the ritual, may 
perform as valid a priesthood, and may administer as ef. 
fectually in the sacramental sanctification of the people, 
as the wisest and best. Thus will men, utterly ignorant 
in their personal experience, of what it is to be “new 
creatures in Christ Jesus,” incapable of guiding an in- 
quiring soul to the Saviour, knowing nothing in their 
hearts of his preciousness to them that believe; thus 
will mere formalists find an easy berth in the ministry 
of the gospel, till the courts of the Lord’s house are 
filled with them; men of solemn pomp, and mystic 
signs, and portentous ceremonies; grave machines and 
symbols, to be looked at more than heard, whose holi- 
ness will be the observance of holy seasons, the rever- 
ence for consecrated places and things, the dramatic 
posture, the sacerdotal vestment, the self-imposed obedi- 
ence, the “voluntary humility ;” substitutes for the in- 
ward and spiritual grace of a new heart toward God, 
and a living faith in Christ. All such things, however 
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multiplied, the carnal mind, which. is “enmity against 
God” may most easily put on; just as the Scribes and 
Pharisees, those “ whited sapalahréa,® as the Saviour 
named them, full of hypocrisy and spiritual death, loved 
to appear in them. 

Thus it. will corse to pass, as has always been the 
case in proportion as what is called the ministry of the 
altar has put out of regard, or into an inferior place, the 
the ministry of the pulpit, and of which the Church of 
Rome, especially in the chief seats of her sacrificial and 
sacramental pomp and privilege, is a most. impressive 
admonition, Sanctification, according to the system 
we are referring to, being not through the truth, but by 
the receiving of sacraments, the work of the preacher 
will be contracted into the narrow circle of such topics as 
center around the sacraments. The people, supposing 
they get all they need without the reading of the 
Scriptures, will neglect them. Thus will the Bible go 
out of use, and barren formularies will take its place. 
The golden candlestick of the sanctuary, deprived of the 
holy oil of God’s inspired word, will lose the light of 
God’s Holy Spirit. Soon the knowledge of religion will 
be shriveled up into little else than an acquaintance 
with church days and church ceremonials. What min- 
isters are, personally, being under this system, so un- 
connected with the efficacy of what they do officially, 
their moral character will fast degenerate. As the 
priest, so the people. The ministry of sacraments. be- 
ing the great work of his office, the receiving of sacra- 
ments will be the sum and substance of their piety, 
until the whole distinction between. the unregencrate 
world and the church of God’s “ peculiar people,” will be 
shrunk into the mere fact, that on one side the sacra- 
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ments are attended upon, while on the other they are 
neglected. * 

It was just when such degeneracy had taken posses- 
sion of the Jewish church, under the regular ministra- 
tions of the Aaronic priesthood, that God sent a succes- 
sion of prophets to preach his word; bold, faithful, 
enlightened men, zealous for the reality of an inward 
holiness, zealous to draw men away from a superstitious 
resting in the outward ordinance, to an earnest cultiva- 


* There are two classes of doctrine as to the means of sanctifi- 
cation. The one is the Protestant, that sanctification is through 
the truth, to those capable of receiving it; the Spirit of God, the 
Agent; the truth of God, the instrument; according to the prayer 
of Jesus—“ Sanctify them through thy truth, thy word is truth” — 
John xvii, 17; and the words of Peter—“ Seeing ye have purified 
your souls in obeying the truth, through the Spirit” —1 Pet. i, 22; 
and again in the next verse—“ Being born again by the word of 
God.” This view does not exclude sacraments as precious means 
of grace, any more than it excludes prayer; but it brings them into 
connection with, and subordination to, “the word of truth,” as the 
foundation of a saving faith; so that, not only do sacraments de- 
pend on the word to nourish that faith in the heart, by which alone 
they can be rightly received, but they operate as’ signs, seals, and 
pledges of that word whereby the Holy Spirit carries on the 
work of the truth in the sanctification of the heart. “To admin- 
ister a sacrament,” says our homily on Common Prayer and Sa- 
craments, “is, by the outward word and element, to preach to the 
receiver the inward and invisible grace of God.” Hence, among 
true Protestants, the prominence of the preaching of the gospel in 
the duty of the ministry; the love of the Bible; the zeal to cir- 
culate it; the labors of Bible Societies; the zeal of Protestant 
missionaries, as soon as they enter a heathen land, to get the 
Scriptures into its language, feeling that every thing depends on 
bringing the truth—the truth as it is in the Bible, into direct con- 
tact with the minds and hearts of the heathen, and that without 
that, sacraments are but unavailing forms. Their principle is Sanc- 
tification through the Truth. Men must be made Christians, “ by 
being made acquainted with the unsearchable riches of Christ.” 
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tion of every spiritual grace. Often was the priest re- 
turned to his duty, and the altar vindicated as to the true 
nature of its services, by the faithfulness of the preach- 
ing and rebuking prophet. When did revival of religion 
ever take place under that dispensation, that it was not 
essentially connected with the ministry of the prophets? 
What if we should use such language concerning di- 
vinely appointed ordinances in the Christian church, 


The other doctrine is Sanctification by Sacraments ; regeneration 
being by Baptism only, and the progress of the life thus begun be- 
ing by the Eucharist, with the aid of other ordinances, such as 
Confirmation, etc., which in the Romish Church are made sacra- 
ments, with the aid also, as Tractarians and Romanists teach, of 
certain things, such as the sign of the cross, which, though 
not held as sacraments, have, it is said, a sacramental character. 
This doctrine does not wholly exclude the use of the word; but 
makes it so subordinate to the sacraments, that its efficacy in 
sanctification is only as a handmaid to make us feel their value, 
and lead us to their reception; so that, after we have learned 
enough of it to accomplish that office, our sanctification proceeds 
independently of it; and we may read the Scriptures very little, or 
not at all, and hear the word preached very little, and have nosuch 
explicit knowledge of the truth concerning the person and offices 
of Christ and his promises, as can be the basis of any explicit 
faith in him; yet if we only know enough to place implicit faith 
jn the teaching of the church concerning the sacraments, and are 
thus. made to receive them with proper frequency, our sanctification 
proceeds. The vested, corporate life of the church flows thus into 
us, and we grow thereby. Such is the Romish,—such is the Trac- 
tarian-Romish doctrine of sanctification. Such is substantially the 
sacramental theory, under whatever name maintained. 

Now can it be wondered at, that in the ages in which Romanism 
held undisputed sway, preaching went almost out of the world, ex- 
cept as the virtues of a relic, or an image, or an indulgence, or a saint, 
or a sacrament were to be extolled? Isit strange that the like effect 
is seen at this day in proportion as Romanism prevails, and its 
genuine developments are not modified, or cramped, or put out of 
countenance by surrounding Protestantism? Is it strange that no 
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abused to mere formality as those preachers used for 
similar appointments, similarly abused, in the Jewish! 
Hear Isaiah! “To what purpose is the multitude of 
your sacrifices unto me? saith the Lord. When ye 
come to appear before me, who hath required this at 
your hands to tread my courts? Bring no more vain 
oblations: incense is an abomination unto me. Your 
appointed feasts my soul hateth; they are a trouble 


such thing as a Romish Bible Society can exist; that if the hav- 
ing and the reading the Scriptures among the people be permitted 
in some places of the Romish Church, where the Priest dare not 
draw the cords of the system to their legitimate tension and re- 
striction, it is only permitted or overlooked; that such a thing as 
zeal for the circulation of the Scriptures, in the Romish version 
even, Was never seen among Romish Priests, unless in a few indi- 
vidual exceptions, or except occasionally to keep the Protestant 
version from those who would have one or the other; that in the 
chief seats of the Romish power, in the city of Rome especially, it 
is almost impossible to find on sale a Romish version of the Bible; 
that such strong aversion is exhibited, and such fierce thunders of 
papal wrath have been hurled against the labors of Bible Societies, 
and that, not only because they gave the people a Protestant ver- 
sion, but because they gave them the Bible? Who ever hears of 
such a thing as a Missionary of the Romish Church, when he en- 
ters a heathen land, proceeding to translate the Scriptures into its 
language, or making any use of the Scriptures in the hands of the 
heathen for their conversion, or their sanctification when converted? 
Whence but from Protestant Missionaries came the marvelous and 
glorious array of versions of the Scriptures into the languages of 
the heathen, which appear upon the lists of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, and which so remarkably distinguish the present age 
of the Church? a 

It is generally supposed that all this on the part of the Romish 
Church is explained by the consideration that Romanism cannot 
abide the searching of the Scriptures, and therefore forbids or dis- 
courages it; and that the Scriptures are not with that church the 
Rule of Faith, tradition being necessary in conjunction with the 
Bible, as its authoritative interpreter, to constitute the Rule. 
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unto me; Iam weary to bear them.” * What! the very 
incense and feasts, and sacrifices, and sacraments, which 
God had appointed, an abomination to him! Yes, when 
put for inward holiness; when identified with religion ; 
when the priest was, satisfied with such outward things, 
and the people went no further. Thus did the prophets 
preach the word to priests, rulers, and scribes and all, 
reproving, rebuking, and exhorting as the ambassadors 
of God for the revival of religion in his church. 


We grant that these are valid explanations, but they are not the 
most satisfactory. There is one which suffices of itself—namely, 
the doctrine which lies at the basis of, and rules throughout, the 
whole Romish system—Sanctification by the Sacraments. Not 
only must this doctrine create a perfect indifference to the circu- 
lation of the Scriptures and the promotion of religious knowledge 
beyond what is necessary to bring men to the Church and its min- 
istrations; but it must create a positive hostility to all zeal in such 
a work among the body of the people, since such zeal is essen- 
tially the denial of the sacramental sufficiency, and proceeds upon 
the supposition of a value and efficacy in the word, independently 
of the Sacraments, which the Sacramental theory must resist or 
die. 

Just in proportion as Tractarianism has developed its Romish 
theory of Sacramental Sanctification, it has manifested an indiffer- 
ence to the general reading of the Scriptures; a disposition to dis- 
countenance their general circulation, and a contempt of, and aver- 
sion to, all Bible Societies. In the same degree, in this country 
and in England, has it grown in the development of a half-con- 
eealed contempt of preaching, except so far as it is necessary to 
hold up the Sacraments. Hence the doctrine of “ Reserve” in 
the teaching of the pulpit is no incidental shoot of that system, 
but a necessary development. If the Scriptures are not good or 
needful to be generally circulated, for the same reason all that they 
teach may not be good or needful to be generally taught. Keep 
the truth in many of its parts under the vail of the Sacraments, 
as the Mercy-Seat and the Ark of the Covenant and the Golden 


* Tsaiah i, 11 to 15. 
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And whence came that succession of prophets? Was 
their title, like that of the priests, a thing of pedigree? 
Was their qualification a matter of mere age and fam- 
ily? Was anybody competent who ‘could follow a formu- 
lary ? No indeed! Their call, like that demanded in our 
ordination office, of him who seeks admission to be a 
preacher of the gospel—the prophetic office of the chris- 
tian church—was the being “cxwardly moved by the 
Holy Ghost to take on them that office and ministra- 
tion.” It was personal, spiritual, addressed to the inner 
man, direct from God to the individual man.* Their 
qualification depended exclusively upon their knowledge 
of the word of God and the true nature of spiritual reli- 
gion, united with the divinely communicated ability and 


Candlestick, were kept behind the vail of the tabernacle, and you 
will increase the mystery of the Sacraments, and thus the rever- 
ence of the people for them; you will make the office of the Priest 
the more awful, and the Sali’ of his ministrations the more re- 
garded; and we may easily add, the bondage of the people to his 


dictum the more absolute, and the return of the reign of supersti- 


tion the more certain. 

Tt is easy to see how under the Sacramental system (Sanctifica- 
tion only by Sacraments, instead of through the knowledge of the 
truth as revealed in the Scriptures) “the dark ages” could come 
again upon Christendom. And it is easy to see, in the writings of 
such nominal Protestants as advocate that system, how those ages 
which are so proverbially known as the darkest periods since the 
Christian era, loom up before their vision as the very ages of the 
glory of the Church, emphatically “ages of faith;’? when the so 
called Catholic system was most perfectly carried out, and when | 
we may add, it received, by its fruits, the most perfect condemnation. 


* Of course there is nothing implied in the above against the 
necessity of the outward call of the ehurch, besides the inward call 
of the Spirit. There was that outward call among the prophets of 
the Old Testament. Elisha entered not on his prophetic work 
without it. (See I Kings, xix; 16—21.) 
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zeal, and faith, to make them known, and to urge them 
home upon the consciences of all sorts and conditions of 
men. It was a qualification of mind, and heart, and of 
every attribute of elevated and holy individual ‘charac- 
ter. The ministrations.of the priest were equally effi- 
cacious, whatever his personal standing. Those of the 
prophet, as a preacher of the word of God, a rebuker of 
sin, and a voice calling to holiness, were of course de- 
pendent, in a great degree, on his own example. What 
then? Think ye that the dignity and elevation of the 
office of Elijah, that bold and conscience-stirring prea- 
cher of the will of God, that rebuker of kings, at whose 
voice thrones trembled, whose ministry was almost the 
whole protection of the church, in that day, against a 
flood of idolatry which had well nigh ingulfed, as’ well 
the priesthood, as the people ; think ye that the office 
and work of Eljah would have been elevated in point 
of dignity, or sacredness, or nearness to God, or claim 
upon the reverence of man, had there been in him less 
of the messenger of the Lord of Hosts, coming with 
his word to men, and more of the sacrificing priest of 
fering men’s gifts and oblations to God? John the 
Baptist was a priest by birth. We have no reason to 
- believe, however, that he ever officiated at the altar. As 
soon as he came of canonical age to enter upon the du- 
ties of a priest, he was called to those of a prophet, and 
came preaching in the wilderness of Judea, instead of 
standing in the order of his course and offering sacrifice, 
like Zacharias his father, in the magnificent courts of 
the Temple. The time was now come for the priesthood 
of Aaron, with its whole system of typical services, to 
disappear at the appearing of the Priest of ,the order of 
Melchizedec, coming to “ put away sin. by the sacrifice 
of himself, once for all.” The work of John was not now 
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as a priest of the law, to keep up at the altar the types 
of that one sacrifice, but as a prophet of Christ, to an- 
nounce his advent, to preach repentance, “to make 
straight in the deserts a highway for our God.” And 
think ye that John’s ministry would have been more 
holy and glorious had it been less “as the voice of one 
crying in the wilderness, prepare ye the way of the 
Lord,” and more after the order of a son of Aaron, fol- 
lowing out the annual course of the Mosaic ritual ? * 
We reverence indeed the priesthood of the Jewish 
church with all its ordinances. God appointed. it, and 
placed it in most important relation to “the great High 
Priest of our profession.” It had its office in the dis- 
pensations of God. ‘That office was fulfilled and has 
ceased. The object of a human priesthood offering vis- 
ible sacrifice in behalf of men, was temporary. It could 
last only till Christ, “the end of the law,’ should come. 
It was for the Jewish, not the Christian church. But 


*Tt is a striking fact in connection with the cessation of a hu- 
man sacrificial priesthood in the church when Christ”came, that 
John the Baptist, though a priest by birth, is nowhere presented but 
asa prophet and preacher of Christ. His greatness and impor- — 
tance are all there. We should not have known that he was a 
priest but by the mention of his parents as being of the house of 
Aaron. It was while his father Zacharias was officiating in his 
priesthood, that it was revealed to him that his gon should spend 
his life as a prophet; that he should go before the Lord “in the 
spirit and power of Elias,” the great prophet, and not after the ex- 
ample of any of his priestly ancestors; that he should be called 
“the Prophet of the Highest, to gwe knowledge of salvation unto 
has people.” This entire sinking of John as a Priest, and the en- 
tire substitution of John as a prophet and preacher of Christ; ‘de- 
claring Christ as a herald in the wilderness, instead of showing 
forth Christ ag a type in the temple, seems a very striking exhibi- 
tion of the going away of a sacerdotal ministry, and of a preach- 
ing, unsacerdotal ministry taking its place, under the dispensation 
of the gospel. 
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the office of the prophet as the Messenger of the Lord 

of Hosts, preaching his word, reproving, rebuking, and 

exhorting, will endure as long as there shall be need of 

_ a human voice to arouse the dead in sin and lead them 

to Christ.* The ministry of the gospel is the prophetic, 

not the priestly office-of Christ, carried on by means of 
a succession of men who are personally called by his 

Spirit, ordained under his commission, qualified by his 

grace, entrusted with his word, and made successful by 

his power. In a minister of Christ, like St. Paul, first 

made '“a new creature” “by the effectual working” of 

the grace of God; then ordained “to open the eyes of 
the Gentiles and turn them from darkness to light and 

from the power of Satan unto God ;” in that bold inva- 

der of the territories of Satan, bearing his faithful testi- 

mony to Christ before governors and kings, now smiting 

the conscience of Felix till he trembles on the judgment 

seat, now advancing the standard of the cross into the 

very palace of the Czesars and making captives to Christ 

out of the household of Nero;+ in him I see no like- 

ness to the ministry of a priest, keeping his turn of duty 
at the altar, burning incense and slaying sacrifices ; but 

I do see a strong likeness to the diffusive and aggres- 

sive ministry of that Man of God and preacher of his. 
will, before priests and kings, Elijah the Prophet. { 


* Public and continual preaching of God’s word is the ordinary 
mean and instrument of the salvation of mankind. St. Paul cal- 
leth it the ministry of reconciliation of man unto God. By preach- 
ing of God’s word, the glory of God is enlarged, faith is nourished, 
and charity is increased. (Archb’p Grindall’s Remains.) 


t All the saints salute you, chiefly they that are of Casar’s 
household. Phil. iv, 22. 


{It is written that when our Lord ascended, “he gave some 
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I have thus enlarged on this subject of preaching as 
the great work of the christian minister, because there 
are signs of our times, and lamentable facts at present 
in our church, investing it with a special importance. 
The dullest eye cannot but see the direction and ulti- 
mate landing place of sympathies and influences at work 


Apostles, and some Prophets, ete. Butit is not said that he gave 
any Priests. 

If the view given above of the comparative dignity, etc., of the pro- 
phetic or preaching ministry, and the strictly sacerdotal, be correct, 
it by no means warrants the inference that in the person of our 
Lord, his work as a Prophet or Teacher of his church is not sub- 
ordinate to his work as a Priest, offering the one sacrifice of himself 
and making intercession for us. In him is the reality of sacrifice 
and mediation. In the Jewish priests was only the type. The 
type, after all, was only a confined and elementary mode of preach- 
ing. To the living reality of the Priest offering the sacrifice of 
intercession on which the salvation of a world depends, the office 
of making it known to the world is certainly subordinate; while to 
the mere type of that Priesthood there may be no such subordina- 
tion in that office. 

An extract from the learned Bishop Jewel, as to altars, sacrifice, 
and priesthood in the Christian ministry, may be useful in this con- 
nection. 

“Neither hath God appointed any certain order of outward priest- 
hood to make this sacrifice (that is of “praises and thanksgiving,” 
of which he had just spoken as the sacrifice of the christian church). 
Every faithful christian man hath authority to offer up and make 
the same. Howhbeit this I mean not of the ministration of the 
holy sacraments, which only pertaineth unto the minister; but only 
of the oblation and making of the spiritual sacrifice. Cyprian says, 
‘All that of Christ be called Christians, offer up unto God the 
daily sacrifice, being ordained of God, priests of holiness.’ Ori- 
gen saith, ‘All that are bathed with the holy ointment are made 
priests, even as Peter saith unto the whole church, ‘Ye are the 
chosen stock and kingly priesthood” Augustine says, ‘ Every man 
offereth up the sacrifice of our Lord’s passion for his own sins. 
Ambrose saith, ‘Wait ye for one another, that the sacrifice of many 
may be offered together.” Chrysostom saith, ‘In the holy myste- 
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among us in various forms, some disguised, some con- 
fessed, to put the work of the preacher of Christ in a 
place far inferior to that of the minister of sacraments ; 
to make the pulpit stand aside, almost out of sight, that 
what is called “ the Altar,” and what weare intended to be- 
lieve is really, and not ‘merely figuratively, a sacrificial al- 
tar, where the Lord is present as he is not present to his 


ries (the ministration only excepted) the priest differeth nothing 
from the people.’ 

It appeareth by these ancient learned fathers that every christian 
man is bound to offer up the unbloody and daily sacrifice of the 
New Testament, and that in as full and ample sort, as the priest.’’ 
(Jewel’s Works—Parker’s Soc. Ed. vol. II, p. 737. 

“ The early Christians were reproached by the heathen for pro- 
fessing a religion which had no sacrifice, and the Fathers in their 
Apologies allowed that they had none. Thus Justin Martyr said 
that ‘God has no need of blood, or libation, or incense, but that the 
Christian manner was to offer him prayers and thanksgivings. 
‘We sacrifice indeed,’ writes Tertullian, ‘but it is with pure prayer 
as God has commanded, for God hath no need of any incense or 
blood.’ Celsus had objected to Christians their want of altars ; 
Origen a aie ‘The objector does not consider that with us every 
good man’s mind is his altar.’’’ (Lectures on the Diatessaron by 
Dr. Macbride.) 

In the prayer book of the Church of England, as it was issued 
in 1548, the word altar was allowed in some places where a literal . 
table was meant. But on therevision in 1552, that word was in ey- 
ery instance erased and table put in its place. Thus the book 
remains. The word aléar nowhere occurs in connection with the 
sacraments. Nowhere does it occur in owr prayer book as it was 
first issued. But when the office of Institution of Ministers was 
added, it got in (Bishop White said afterward) by oversight; had 
he noticed it, he would not have consented to it. In the Homilies, 
the word table occurs in reference to the Lord’s Supper twenty- 
three times, and altar not once. In the conversation and sermons 
of many among us now, you will hear altar always, table never. 
It would be well for such persons would they remember the caution 
of our Homily “concerning the sacrament” — “ Take heed lest of 
the memory (lest of a commemoration) it be made a sacrifice.” 
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believing people anywhere else, may engross the view 
and reverence of the congregation ; to take away our 
simple sacrament of remembrance of the death of Christ, 
in which the minister and the peopleareall one priesthood, 
offering alike the sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving, 
and to put in its stead a mediatory oblation of the sacri-: 
fice of Christ in which the minister as a przest stands at 
an altar, in the most holy place, and mediates between 
man and God ; thus to carry back the christian ministry 
to the pattern of the Jewish ceremonial law, or the Ro- 
mish apostasy, contracting the work of the preacher of 
the unsearchable riches of Christ into little more than a 
mere manipulator of a priestly ritual. 

We cannot but look with exceeding jealousy upon 
everything, even in the arrangements of our houses of 
worship, their ornaments and furniture, the manners, 
gestures, postures of the officiating ministers, that looks 
that way. “The day of small things” is not to be de- 
spised when such tendencies are abroad. Well would 
it have been if many who are now alarmed at devyelop- 
ments of Romanism among us, had not been asleep or 
blinded when what has now grown to be a ripe and 
seed-bearing apostasy from the faith of our Protestant 
Church, was yet inthe germ. The hand of a watch is 
small, but it tells how the day is going. A striped rag 
may be the sign of a regiment, and tell the service it 
belongs to. He who begins by changing the table of 
the Lord into an altar, and the name of the Lord’s Sup- 
per to that of sacrifice, may easily be led, in these 
days, to change his own name from Protestant to Pa- 
pist, and his church from that of Christ to a church of 
Anti-Christ. 

It is time we had bestowed some attention on what 


Aas 
we have reserved under our second division, namely, 
that | | 


2. The work of a Minister is fulfilled only so far as 
he preaches the unsearchable riches of Christ. 

The simple object.of his preaching is to make Christ 
known to sinners, and thus to bring them to his salvation, 
To show what a Saviour Jesus is, and that just such a 
Saviour sinners need; to make men feel their poverty, 
and persuade them to take refuge in the fullness of 
Christ, and abide therein—all the duties of the gospe] 
preacher merge in that. There is much coming short 
of such preaching where it is little suspected. We may 
preach instructively, eloquently, earnestly, impressively, 
and may have the praise of great faithfulness ; and yet 
we may come far behind the mark of our high calling as 
preachers of Christ. All we say may be serious truth 
and Scripture truth; but it may not be the “the truth 
as it 1s in Jesus;” that particular array and connection 
and disposition of truth which centers in Christ as its 
light and life, which has for its main object and ten- 
dency the setting forth of Christ in his person and offi- 
ces and unsearchable riches of grace, before the heart 
and conscience of the sinner. It is far easier to set 
forth the church as the mystical body of Christ, than to 
preach Christ as the ,life-giving head of the church. 
There are those who press hard upon the duties of the 
law, and so far do well, but who know little how to 
make the law a schoolmaster to bring sinners to Christ, 
that they may be justified by faith.* There is much 
preaching of repentance and holiness, of death and judg- 
ment to come, and of the end of them that obey not 
the gospel; all good, and true, and earnest, and solemn, 


* Gal. ili, 24. 
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and dutiful, so far as it goes, affecting the sensibilities, 
and producing perhaps a strong present impression, but 
a superficial and transient impression; fruit that does 
not “remain,” just because its several branches. are not 
grafted as they should be on “the true vine;” the 
preaching does not enough abide in Christ; it goes too 
far off from that life ; it does not often enough come back 
to that life; its path is not enough as a circle, keeping 
its direction always toward thatlife. Holiness is preached, 
but Christ, as its Author and Finisher, its motive and 
pattern, is too much out of sight. The sinner’s danger, 
and poverty, and wretchedness, are preached; but his 
perfect and glorious refuge and remedy in the riches of 
Christ, and what he must do to get to them, are not 
exhibited as they should be. And yet nothiug else wil] 
do. Nothing else has God promised to bless. What the 
sinner, in his bondage and beggary, wants; what the 
heart made to feel its sinfulness wants is Christ, the 
boundless riches of grace in Christ; not merely serious, 
religious truth but truth about Christ; not truth about 
Christ in any aspect or relation in which the Scriptures 
may have spoken of him, but about Christ in that one 
aspect, as “the way, the truth, and the life,” “ made unto 
us, of God, wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctification, 
and redemption.” If a poor, sorrowing, burdened heart 
knows not what it wants, we must make it know by 
telling it of Christ. If men in their worldliness and 
aversion to spirifual truth would have us take some 
other topics than such as will lead us and them to 
Christ, we must not comply. When we know that 
they need bread, we must not give them a stone. God 
has provided the balm in Gilead, and we must proclaim 
it. Unsearchable riches are laid up in J esus, and our 
business is to urge them as worthy of all acceptation. 
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What. would Paul have thought of a minister who did 
not love to be ever upon that glorious theme? Where 
would have been the efficacy of his own ministry, if in 
his preaching, as well as in his own soul, he had not 
counted “all things but loss for the excellency of the 
knowledge of Christ?” 

Three things may easily be seen in that Apostle’s 
preaching of Christ’s riches, which we must imitate. 
First, that he preached them without any reserve. Be- 
cause they are unsearchable, was with him the reason 
why they should be unvailed and proclaimed, as far as 
human speech would serve. “He declared the whole 
counsel of God” in Christ. Next, he preached the riches 
of Christ, thus without reserve Zo all sorts of men—Gen- 
tiles and Jews, converted and unconverted. It was the 
voice with which he raised the dead in sin, as well as 
strengthened, and guided, and comforted the living in 
Christ. And then again: those riches were preached 
by St. Paul as in Christ, and no where else; not depos- 
ited away from himself in the keeping of his church, to be 
distributed by her ministers; but, as kept in that holy 
ark of the covenant, where God placed them at first, 
in Christ himself, under his own personal ministry; to 
be sought by direct, immediate application to him on’ 
the part of every sinner, in the faith and prayerful- 
ness of his own contrite heart, and by no other agency. 

Nothing can I conceive of at variance more perfectly 
with the whole tenor and spirit of St. Paul’s preaching 
than the idea, which is so favorite with those who hold 
the theory of sacramental sanctification, that Christ has 
made the visible Church @ corporate treasury and 
depository of all his grace for the salvation of men, and 
has vested the distribution of that grace in the ministry 
of the same; so that the weary and heavy-laden, to 
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whom the voice of Jesus comes saying, “ Come unto me, 
and I will give you rest,” are not to make any direct ap- 
plication to Jesus himself for the pardon of sin and holi- 
ness of heart, are not to have the comfort and the 
blessed privilege of a free, near, unrestrained, access to 
a Saviour knowing all their hearts, and loving them as 
never mere man hath loved; but are to come to Jesus 
only in the sense of coming to his church, and receiving 
the sacramental offices of his ministers. 

I know not a worse defrauding of the penitent soul 
of his most precious gospel privilege ; nor a more awful 
perversion of the way of salvation. With what indig- 
nation would Paul have cast it away as another gospel 
not to be tolerated, though preached by an angel from 
heaven! Was this the way he preached “among the 
Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ; ” he who 
“was not sent to baptize, but to preach the gospel ?”’* 


* I know but one passage of St. Paul that bears any appearance 
of favoring the idea above mentioned. In Ephesians i, 23, he says 
the church is Christ’s body “the fullness of him that filleth all in 
all.” The understanding of some, encouraged by those who know 
enough of the original to know better, is that the church is Christ’s 
fullness in the sense of its being the depository of his grace for 
sinners. But the Latin interpretation of the Greek word transla- 
ted fullness is eomplementum, signifying completion. The church is 
the completion or fullness of Christ mystical, as the body added to 
the head completes the man. A king without a kingdom is incom- 
plete. A kingdom is his fullness as the church is Christ’s. Hooker, 
understanding this passage thus, says upon it: “It pleaseth Christ 
in mercy to account himself incomplete and maimed without us.” 

B. V. § 56. 

Bishop Beveridge gives the same sense: “The church is so 
Christ’s body, that it is his pleroma, his fullness; that whereby he 
is full and complete, which otherwise he would not be, no more 
than a head is without a body. * * In himself absolutely con- 
sidered, “ dwelleth the fullness of the Godhead bodily ;’? but con- 
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We hold it to be essential to all gospel preaching, that 
we keep exceedingly distinct the message of Christ as 
calling the penitent sinner to the nearest, and the most 
direct and most personal coming to his feet; as calling 
us to the enjoyment of that privilege always and every 
where; as much in fhe closet as the church; as much 
in our ordinary exercises of heart, as when we kneel at 
the communion table; and always in perfect independ- 
ence of human ministrations to open the door or facili- 
tate our acceptance. We must preach the riches of 
Christ as John saw them represented in “the river of 
water of life;”’ not as a close cistern kept under the 
keys of the church and flowing out to the needy only 
through certain visible conduits, as the ministrations of 
a priest may allow; but as a river that cannot be con- 
fined, unsearchable in depth and fullness; flowing 
wherever the vale of humility and penitence invites it, 
free to the whole population of the world, on the banks 
of which the minister and his people are equal, and out 
of which the hand that draws is none other than that of 
every penitent sinner’s faith in Christ. By the side of 
that river it is not only the duty of the “ Bride,” the 
church of Christ, to stand and say “come;” but of ey- 
ery one that heareth to say to whosoever is athirst, 
“come and take of the water of life freely.” Woe is 
unto me, if I make that glorious proclamation any more 
restricted, more circuitous, less direct and comforting to 
a penitent heart, than the Holy Ghost has left it. 

And now in conclusion let it be observed that St. 
Paul ascribed whatever ability or readiness he possessed 


sidered as head of the church, without that he would not be perfect, 
for he would want a body and so could not be properly a head. 
And therefore the Apostle here truly calls the church his fullness 
or complement. (Beveridge’s Sermons, No. 32.) 
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to preach the riches of Christ, exclusively to the grace 
of God. “Unto me who am less than the least of all 
saints is this grace given, that I should preach,” ete. 

There is no objection to the supposition that in these 
words he referred partly to his office of Apostleship as 
a grace. In receiving it, he in a certain sense received 
the Holy Ghost; since all authority to minister in the 
gospel is of the Holy Ghost.* 


But he meant much more than that. We finding him 
saying in another place that he had “received grace and 
apostleship”’+ for his work among the Gentiles; thus dis- 
tinguishing the office from its qualification. And in the 
verse before the text he says that the grace given to him 
that he might preach the riches of Christ, was given 
“by the effectual working of God’s power;” and this 
language is just like that which he uses in the same 
epistle for the grace that was common to all believers, 
where he speaks of “the exceeding greatness of his 
power to us ward who believe, according to the working 
of his mighty power.” { 

Hence we perceive that St. Paul ascribed his whole 
qualification, as a preacher of Christ, to the inworking 
grace of God; to the same inworking grace by which 
others were sanctified in Christ Jesus. In other words, 
the grace that he had as a christian was the qualifica- 


* Nothing more than this is meant by the language of our Office 
for the Consecration of Bishops —“ Receive the Holy Ghost Sor 
the office and work of a Bishop,” ete. Similar language is in the 
Ordination of Presbyters. The form which the ordaining Bishop 
is in the latter place allowed to substitute, expresses the interpre- 
tation of the church as to the words of the other: “ Take thou au- 
thority to execute the office,” ete., is the interpretation of Receive 
the Holy Ghost for the office, etc. 


Rom. i, 5. {Eph. i, 19. 
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tion for his work asan Apostle. We do not doubt that 
he received special grace for special duties, but the grace 
that converted him and that afterward carried on his 
personal sanctification, was that which constituted his 
great qualification to be a preacher of the riches of 
Christ. He knew What those riches were, and recom- 
mended them to others by having richly experienced 
them in his own heart. 

Thus are we taught the grand qualification of a prea- 
cher of Christ, and especially of a Bishop in his church, 
in all generations. We say nothing derogatory to the 
necessity of the laying on of hands for the visible com- 
mission ; nothing derogatory to the necessity of human 
learning, in place of the Apostle’s inspiration, as part 
of the qualification for the ministry. We insist upon 
the necessity of both. But what are both — what can 
they make of a man, without grace to convert him and 
make him a new creature in Christ? The great quali- 
fication of the minister goes down to the very first 
element of the Christian. It begins in the sinner’s re- 
pentance; in his sense of his own sinfulness and need of 
a Saviour; in the experience of the power of the Holy 
Ghost changing his heart and leading him to Christ; in 
his coming, as a condemned sinner, and by faith embra- 
cing Christ as all his hope. In proportion as these first 
principles of christian life are grown and enlarged in the 
several affections, hopes, consolations, and duties of the 
follower of Christ, does that qualification grow. Not 
that every man in whom is such growth, is qualified to 
be a minister, but that no man without it, ordained and 
learned as he may be, can be a minister but in name and 
form. All the names, and robes, and hues of life that 
you may throw over a corpse, cannot make it a living 
man. All the authority that orders give, all the know- 
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ledge that books give, all the spirit which the zeal of 
office may give, however they may make a preacher of 
talent, and eloquence, and popularity, can never make 
a preacher of the unsearchable riches of Christ. “The 
grace of God given unto us by the effectual working of 
his power;” that effectual working abiding in us always, 
leading us toa deeper sense of sin, a more earnest cleay- 
ing to Christ, a more zealous watchfulness over our 
hearts, a more constraining sense of the love of Christ, 
a more entire prostration of the whole inner man be- 
fore his will, a more earnest desire to be instrumental 
in bringing sinners to the same grace, oh! that is the 
minister’s grace ; thus knows he what to say of Christ 
to perishing souls. Miserable, miserable is that man in 
the ministry who knows nothing of these things ! May 
God in the riches of his grace grant to this our beloved 
brother, now to be invested with the office of a Bishop 
in his church, that he may go on to know more and 
more in his heart of this effectual working of the power 
of God, teaching, strengthening, disposing, and sanctify- 
ing him for all the duties and trials of that office. And 
may it be his honor and happiness to be instrumental 
in raising up over the whole wide surface of this Diocese, 
churches thronged with communicants, and pastors to 
feed them, all thus taught of God, all deeply experi- 
enced in the unsearchable riches of Christ to their souls! 
Amen. 
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DISCOURSE. 





JOHN 4: 23, 24. 


“The hour cometh and now is, when the true worshippers shall worship 
the Father in spirit and in truth: for the Father seeketh such to worship 
Him. God is a spirit; and they that worship Him must worship Him in 
spirit and in truth.” 


It is an advantage sometimes accruing from unusu- 
al solemnities, that attention is directed to those ordi- 
nary rites, which pass current under the sanction of 
usage and prescription, rather than from an intelli- 
gent conviction of their nature and design. Thus, at 
the threshold of our services to-day, questions break 
upon us, from the depths of the eternal world, like 
the surf of the sea-shore, which gives presage of the 
boundless and surging ocean. We meet professedly, 
with public forms, to devote to the service of God 
this elegant structure, a monument both of the libe- 
rality and taste of the congregation by whom it has 
been reared. But what is meant precisely by this 
act of dedication? Do we hope, by the incantations 
of a spiritual magic, to transform this building of 
stone and mortar into a true and real temple? Can 
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any amount of priestly benedictions put holiness into 
these beams and timbers? Surely not. Let the 
wizards peep and mutter as they may, the brick and 
the marble confess themselves incapable of that holi- 
ness which is an attribute of sentient and rational be- 
ings only. If, under the Jewish Dispensation, the 
consecration of particular localities was enjoined, this 
was due to the typical character of that mysterious 
economy. Jerusalem and Zion were holy, because 
Jehovah chose there for a season to reveal His pre- 
sence. It was the Shekinah between the Cherubim 
which made the tabernacle holy. But the tabernacle, 
with its chambers and its courts, its altars and its ark, 
its vessels and its veil, was but a type of Christ’s hu- 
manity, and of the great priestly work to which this 
was needful. Only until “the fulness of time should 
come,” did it please God to dwell in temples made 
with hands. Now He dwelleth in the Incarnate 
Word, which is “the true tabernacle that the Lord 
pitched, and not man,”—“ the greater and more per- 
fect tabernacle, not made with hands,—not of this 
building.” It is, my brethren, a melancholy proof 
how little we are imbued with the spirit of the Gos- 
pel, that good Christians should still “speak half in 
the speech of Ashdod.” A vain superstition still 
babbles, in the dialect of obsolete Judaism, about 
temples, and altars, and priests, as though these were 
any thing more than “figures of the true, for the 
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time then present.” As the only Priest known to the 
Gospel, is that High Priest, who by “his own blood 
entered into the Holy Place, having obtained eternal 
redemption for us,”<so the only temple now on earth 
is that which is “builded together for an habitation 
of God through the spirit,” the stones of which are 
living stones, taken, indeed, from the quarry of cor- 
rupt human nature, but polished after the similitude 
of a palace, in which God dwells by his Spirit. This 
dedication, then, imparts no sanctity to this material 
edifice. In the language of another, “No pompous 
ceremonies, no solemn forms, no magnificent appear- 
ances, no gaudy or golden solemnities, can. sanctify 
any place unto God and his worship, or make it more 
holy than it was before: and though when a commo- 
' dious building is erected for the worship of God, it is 
avery decent thing to begin the worship at that 
place with solemn prayer or addresses to God; yet, 
all this human prudence, this natural decency, and all 
these prayers, do not amount to the sanctifying the 
spot of ground or the building, so as to make it holier 
than the rest, or put any such holiness upon it as be- 
longed to the Jewish temple.”* Then, “what mean 
we by this service?” Why this lifting up of our 
hands, this invocation of the adorable and incompre- 
hensible Trinity, these chants and psalms of praise ? 





* Dr. Watts’ Discourse on the Holiness of Places. 
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We do but set apart, in solemn phrase, this House, to 
the public worship of Almighty God. A sense of 
propriety would dictate, on opening a house of wor- 
ship, that God’s blessing should be implored upon all 
the ordinances to be dispensed therein ; and the cha- 
racter of those associations should be declared, which 
are henceforth to invest the worshipper. 

But the antecedent inquiry arises, why should men 
meet in public assembly to render united homage to 
the God of Heaven? If, as is often alleged, and in a 
high sense is most emphatically true, if religion be only 
the name of man’s individual relations to God, lying 
only between the conscience of the creature and the au- 
thority of the Creator, what distinctly is the warrant 
for these public convocations ? Why is it not enough, 
in the elegant language of J eremy Taylor, that “every 
man shall build a chapel in his own breast, and him- 
self be the priest, and his heart the sacrifice, and 
every foot of glebe he treads on be the altar?” It 
does not satisfy this inquiry that so it has been 
through all periods of time, and under every Dispen- 
sation the voice of assembled worshippers has gone 
up to Heaven, as “the sound of many waters.” The 
universality of this public worship is, indeed, fully 
attested by the seal of history. If, from the present 
moment, we ascend, through intervening generations, 
to apostolic and primitive Christianity, our march 
will be through assemblies more or less august, till 
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we sit down with the Church that was in the house 
of Philemon or Aquila. If we ¢ross the line which 
separates the Christian from the Jewish economy, 
our feet stand upon-the threshold of the synagogue, 
in which, from the captivity, if not from a remoter 
age, all the parts of natural worship—prayer, and 
praise, and reading of the Law, were continually 
performed. With the myriads of Israel again we 
go up to the holy hill of Zion, where, in the 
temple of Solomon, or the tabernacle, its pattern, 
we wait upon those ceremonial and positive insti- 
tutions which God expressly ordained. Three times 
a year, a nation trode with solemn feet the courts 
of Jerusalem, and a nation’s anthem went up in 
praise, while a nation’s repentance smoked in the 
blood of unnumbered victims. If again we penetrate 
the haze which hangs around the Patriarchal Dispen- 
sation, when the earth was young, when the ruler was 
a priest, and the priest a father, we find dim traces 
of chosen spots honored with the symbols of God’s 
presence, and where lingers faintly the echo of a uni- 
ted worship.* So that across the track of sixty cen- 
turies, from the moment when we gathered in this 
assembly to the day when Paul stood on Mars Hill, 
and from Peter in the streets of Jerusalem to Noah, 
a preacher of righteousness to sinners before the fiood, 





yp 


* See Blunt’s Coincidences in the writings of the O. T., Part L 
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the Lord’s “faithfulness has always been declared in 
the congregation of His Saints.” But this universal- 
ity of public worship binds us with the authority of 
prescription only, not of law. It proves that some 
principle exists in man, prompting to these joint acts 
of worship, but does not declare what that. principle 
is. Nor if it did, would the mere suitableness of this 
worship, recommending it to such universal consent, 
be deemed a sufficient basis upon which to rest the 
duty. 

Nor does it satisfy this inquiry to point out the 
public benefits flowing from the practice. These 
blessings cannot be exaggerated, though depicted in 
the deepest colors the most lively fancy shall invent. 
“ Religion,” it has been well said, “is the ligature of 
souls, and the great instrument of the conservation of. 
bodies politic, and is united in a common. object, the 
God of all the world, and is managed by public min- 
istries, by sacrifice, adoration and prayer, in which, 
with variety of circumstances indeed, but with inf- 
nite consent and union of design, all the sons of Adam 
are taught to worship God.”* Science teaches ‘that 
the harmony of the material universe depends upon 
one pervading natural law. The power of mutual 
attraction, which holds together two atoms in a lump, 
holds earth, and all the planets, which in the void 





* Jeremy Taylor’s Life of Jesus. Part I., section 7. 
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immense wheel their course. Whole constellations, 
too,—* cycle and epicyele, orb in orb,” as “ with yn 
offensive pace each spinning sleeps on its soft axle,”— 
revolve with complex motion round a common centre, 
the “ primum mobile,” perhaps the august throne on 
which the Godhead sits. The analogy is perfect. 
What attraction is to matter, binding the atom to the 
mass, the planet to the sun, and the constellation to 
the throne of God, that religion is to soul. Man’s . 
responsibility to God gives capacity for obedience to 
human law. He moves in the narrower sphere of 
earthly duty, because fastened by a higher tie in a 
wider and holier relation. "While the conscience res- 
ponds to the challenges of Divine Law, the yoke of 
authority willybé borne underthe human. Thus reli- 
gion is | truly ‘the girdle which binds together the 
complicated interests of society. Public worship 
nourishes this sentiment precisely in the form which 
is best suited to immediate application. It is of im- 
mense service, at stated seasons, to bring men together 
in the mass, where they may feel a brotherhood of 
nature and of race,—where all the artificial distinc 
tions of wealth, position, education and rank, shall for 
the moment be obliterated,—where each shall feel 
that “there is one body and one spirit, even as there 
- is one hope of their calling, one Lord, one faith, one 
baptism, one God and Father of all, who is above all, 
and through all, and in all.” Individual differences 
2 
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are merged, and individual asperities softened, when 
all look back upon a common ruin, look up to a com- 
mon Saviour, look forward to a common goal, rejoice 
in the promises of a common covenant, weep tears of 
a common repentance, and experience the joys of a 
common pardon. Blot religion from the soul of man, 
and you have destroyed the cohesion of society ; bury 
the sanctuary in ruin, and you have dashed to pieces 
the great magnet of earth, which draws all hearts 
into sympathy and union. 

Still less can we overstate the influence of the 
sanctuary as the educator of mankind. It is God’s 
voice which thunders here, and the human soul must 
give back the echo. He speaks of law, and, like the 
needle to the pole, conscience pou‘? duty. He 
speaks of wrath, each fluttering pulse betrays the 
fear. He speaks of love, the softened heart gives its 
wedded vows to him who won it. Under a judicious 
ministry, who can estimate the slumbering energies 
aroused, and the mental training which reaches thou- 
sands whom scholastic discipline never touched? I 
speak not, of course, of that fanatical rant, whose 
ambitious sport it is to lash the soul into a tempest of 
emotion, leaving only the foam to mark its passage. 
I speak of that discreet, well- -proportioned, yet ear- 
nest ministry, which feeds the Church of God with 
wholesome truth,—giving milk to babes, and. strong 
meat to men,—which, not pandering to a taste cra- 
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ving always to be delirious with excitement, chooses 
to pour a flood of knowledge upon the human mind, 
and suffers this light of Heaven to draw its own mu- 
sic from the soul“on which it beams.* 

Yet all these advantages, of which only a sugges- 
tive hint has been given, do not form the ground of 
public worship. They fully justify the wisdom 
which ordained it, and add motives for its due and 
reverent observance, but they do not furnish the 
warrant upon which its claims may legally be sus- 
tained. . 

We reach a much higher position when the authori- 
ty and will of God are distinctly pleaded in its fa- 
vour. In whatever form this will may be revealed, 
it silences dispute and rebukes distrust. Whether it 
be conveyed through the appointment of a weekly 
Sabbath, upon the lintel of which is inscribed the sen- 
tence “the seventh day isthe Sabbath of rest, an holy 
convocation,”—or, in the assurance of extraordinary 
blessings to such as frequent His courts, as thus; “in 
all places where I record my name, I will come unto 
thee and bless thee,”—or, in,the more explicit com- 
mand, “forsake not the assembling of yourselves 
together, as the manner of some is ;” the will of God, 
clearly known, resolves every scruple and binds the 





* The celebrated statue of Memnon, in ancient story, was said to 
utter melodious sounds, when first illuminated by the rismg sun. 
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conscience. But the divine authority, though recog- 
nised as ample warrant for the duty, does not fore- 
stall investigation, whether in man’s essential nature, 
or in his religious relations, any reasonable ground 
exists for this practice of public worship. It infers 
no want of submission to God’s absolute authority to 
trace the obvious reasons of His holy commands, and 
thus to inflame our admiration of His wisdom and 
goodness, by discovering the suitableness of His laws, 
both to our nature and condition. 

There are three great principles, from which the 
institution of stated public worship would seem to 
flow by necessary deduction. . The first is: 

I. That man, endowed with a social nature, cannot 
attain the perfection which is possible to him, in the 
privacy and insulation of his own being. As in 
worship we have immediate commerce with the Inf- 
nite One, it might seem to be a matter of individual 
concernment merely. But, however true it may be 
that religion lies only between the man and his Ma- 
ker, in the sense that God only is Lord and J udge of » 
the conscience, it is not true that religion contem- 
plates man as an isolated being. On the contrary, it 
penetrates every faculty of his complex nature, and — 
pervades every relation in which he stands. As the 
moon’s motion round the earth does not impede the 
common and wider motion of both around the sun, 
so neither does the connexion between God and the 
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conscience become less intimate, when the worshipper 
lifts his voice in the great congregation, than when 
he breathes his prayer in the whispers of the closet. 
This “ bill of divercement.” which men draw up be- 
tween the first and second tables of the Decalogue, 
between their primary and secondary duties, as 
though the former only fell within the pale of their 
religion, is the charter of that “filthy Antinomian- 
ism,” which, in every age, has left its obscene touch 
upon the Church of God. True religion does not 
more possess.man’s nature. than it covers man’s rela- 
tions. It is as truly a part of religion to love our 
neighbor as ourselves, as it is to love the Lord our 
God with all our heart,—as much a part of religion 
to “do justly, and to love mercy,” as “to walk hum- 
bly with our God.” The earth’s orbit may be around 
the sun, but the earth’s orbit is also among the stars. 
Man’s duty is to know and to obey God, but not the 
less to serve Him wmong men. ~ True piety is thus an 
~ invisible essence, which penetrates the whole charac- 
ter, and relishes the entire life. With supreme love 
to the Master in our souls, all the hard labor with 
which we earn our bread in the working-forge of life, 
all the unseen acts of way-side charity,—the morsel 
of bread to the hungry, the cup of cold water to the 
thirsty, the tear of Christian sympathy for the 
mourner,—all these, like the prayers and the alms of 
Cornelius, come up for a memorial before God; or like 
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the sweet savour which the Lord smelled in the burnt 
offerings of Noah. If, then, religion, though an indi- 
vidual matter strictly, does not exclude, but rather, 
in its comprehensive definition, embraces all the so- 
cial relations of man, surely his worship, which is 
but the utterance of religion, may be rendered con- 
jointly with others, while yet it ascends from indi- 
vidual souls, sweetly attracted by their Maker’s love: 
as the single flame leaping upwards, and “trembling 
most when it reaches highest,” is yet composed of a 


thousand blended rays of heat; or as the sun’s ra-— 


diance, which bathes this world in glory, comprises 
myriads of single beams, each distinct to the eye of 
God, though blending into common light. 

But these remarks do not touch the core of the 
principle stated above, which was, that man having 
social endowments and affinities cannot perfect his 
own nature, in a state of complete seclusion. It is 
from this postulate that the whole theory of educa- 
tion proceeds, without which it would have neither 
puypose nor method. It would have no purpose, be- 


cause if man is to live in the seclusion of his own soul, 


locked up to a transcendental intercourse with his 
Maker, why not leave him to the impulses received 
immediately from God, which alone can fit him for 
that secret communion? It would have no method, 
for no form of education is conceivable which does 
not draw a man out from the solitude of individual 
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being into correspondence with objects external to 
himself. Education takes us out of these inner cham- 
bers, and ranges with us through the whole domain 
of nature. We “talk among the stars, and call it 
astronomy; we scrutinize the elements, and call it 
science ; we analyze all the processes of thought and 
emotion, and call it philosophy ; we study the social 
fabric, with its scale of graduated duties, and call it 
morality ; we combine together the doctrines of Holy 
Scripture, and call it theology ; we feel their influence 
upon our own heart and conscience, and call it reli- 
gion. The whole is education, which leads forth the 
anchoret from his cell, guides him in these wide ex- 
cursions through all the provinces of nature and of 
reason, and endows him with a wealth of knowledge, 
to gather which the whole universe of matter and of 
mind has been laid under tribute. 

So, too, man’s social nature les at the foundation 
of all development of his faculties. We come into 
being with a thousand capacities, physical, intéllec- 
tual and moral, every one of which is dormant, and 
requires to be developed. The great law seems to 
pervade the world of rational existence, that moral 
beings shall live together in society, and their natures 
be perfected under mutual action and reaction. In 
all the universe no intelligent being is doomed to a 
solitary existence, but wherever there is a soul, it cries 
out for fellowship. Angels have society in joy, and 
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devils companionship in woe. The multitude of 
harpers, whom John saw upon the sea of glass, formed 
the General Assembly and Church of the First-born 
in Heaven. The usoermted millions around the 
Lamb, represented by the four beasts and the four 
and twenty Elders, in company with angels, swell the 
chorus of blessing and honor to Him upon the throne. 
Let it be uttered in the muffled tones of reverential 
awe, even the mystery of the Godhead teaches the 
same: since Jehovah, whose greatness is unsearcha- 
ble, is himself infinitely perfect and ineffably blessed, 
in the social existence of the Trinity. This analogy, 
therefore, to which we have discovered no exception, 
in worlds above or worlds below, would seem to 
teach that man on earth would not be left to solitary 
communion with his Maker; but that, in religion, as 
in all else beside, the social element would have scope 
in the united worship of the sanctuary. When the 
sinner is again “renewed after the image of Him 
who created him,” he is not left a lonely orphan, to 
shape his own character by the power of his own 
desolate musings ; but he is brought into association 
with others of like precious faith, that by the law of 
assimilation, and the power of mutual support, he 
may “grow up to the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ.” As a part of this heavenly edu- 
cation, he mingles in those public offices of religion 
which profit him, not only by the greater promises of 
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grace annexed to them; but profit him also by “the 
piety of example, by the communication of counsels, 
by the awfulness of public observation, and the en- 
gagements of holy custom.”* Thus “the whole body 
fitly jomed together, and compacted by that which 
every joint supplieth, according to the effectual work- 
ing in the measure of every part, maketh increase of 
the body unto the edifying of itself in love.” 

II. But a second ground, upon which we may rest 
the institute of public worship, is, that ¢¢ 7s necessary 
to the Church, as the visible kingdom of Christ. It 
would be superfluous here, to.argue the existence of a 
Church visible, as distinguished from that which is 
invisible. The latter is the Church of the Elect, em- 
bracing only the mystical body of Christ, who have 
“followed him in the regeneration.” It is, of course, 
known infallibly to God only, who are the subjects 
of this kingdom; and it would require a special reve- 
lation, in reference to each, to bring it under human 
control and government. Besides this kingdom,.and 
to a great extent including it, is another kingdom 
which is visible, and, as visible, is administered by 
men. This kingdom is the Church of God on earth. 
To employ the full definition of Dr. Mason,} it is 
“the aggregate body of those who profess the true 





* Jeremy Taylor’s Life of Jesus. Part 1, section 7. 
+ Mason’s Essays on the Church. No. 1. 
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religion, all making up but one society, of which the 
Bible is the statute-book, Jesus Christ the head, and 
a covenant relation the uniting-bond.” Now, what is 
necessary to give visibility to this kingdom of Jesus 
Christ? Obviously, there must be a covenant, or 
charter, securing the privileges of its subjects, and 
setting forth the tenure upon which these are held. 
There must be outward seals, giving legal value to 
the instrument, the use of which shall involve a 
solemn assumption of all the duties which are im- 
posed. There must be laws, regulating the conduct 
of such as desire to be true and loyal subjects, and 
repressing the rebellion and wickedness of such as 
are traitorous and false. There must be officers, in- 
vested with ministerial power, acting always under 
the commission of their lawful king. . There must be 
a court from which the symbols of royal power and 
supremacy may be displayed; and days of interview, 
when the subject comes into the presence of his mon- 
arch to offer up his homage, and to receive the favors 
which royal clemency or justice may dispense. From 
her first organization upon earth, all these visible 
marks have been deciphered on the Church of God. 
Sacrifices were instituted, as the mode by which the 
worshippers might make an acceptable approach to 
their King, typical of the great explation which 
should be made by the one perfect offering in the 
end of the world. Priests were ordained to go be- 
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tween the living and the dead, typical of “the only 
Mediator between God and man—the man, Christ 
Jesus.” The temple was erected as the dwelling 
place of the Divirie Majesty, from which-all his ora- 
cles should issue. Extraordinary prophets were com- 
missioned to make new disclosures of the Monarch’s 
will. Days of convocation were set, when He would 
display his glory to his subjects, and sacraments were 
given to seal the bond between himself and them. 
Great changes have indeed supervened upon that 
economy since the advent of Christ, but not such as 
affect the identity of the Church, as a visible Catho- 
le society from the beginning. The sacrifices are 
withdrawn, but not the great propitiatory oblation 
in which they were fulfilled. The succession of earth- 
ly priests has ceased, only because the great High 
Priest ever liveth to intercede above. The. temple 
hath not one stone left upon another, but the true 
Shekinah dwelleth in Christ, fhe Word made flesh 
and dwelling amongst us. The long line of prophets 
terminates only in that Prophet whom the Lord God 
was to raise up like to Moses, and their treasured 
messages are expounded from the Bible by living 
ministers ; while the seals of the covenant have only 
changed their outward forms. Is it not necessary 
that there shall be solemn assemblies, in which the 
laws of this kingdom shall be proclaimed,—when this 
visible Church, with its visible ministry, its visible 
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sacraments, shall also, through a visible worship and 
visible discipline, commend itself to the love and ven- 
eration of its members? The Church, as the visible 
kingdom of Jesus, has the Sabbath for its court-day, 
the sanctuary for the King’s pavilion, and its institu- 
ted worship for the subject’s fealty. 

But these considerations lead to the third ground, 
upon which this great institute may be based: 

III. Since, by means of the worship and ordinan- 
ces of the sanctuary, this kingdom of Olrist makes 
as aggressions upon the surrounding and opposing 
powers of darkness. Tn strict analogy with all other 
empires, this kingdom rose from small beginnings. 
It was first set up, with a written constitution, in the 
family of Abraham ; it received a visible expansion 
in that of Jacob, whose twelve sons were the twelve 
foundation-stones of the Jewish church. This king- 
dom, cradled for a season in the fruitful land of 
Egypt, soon outgrows the limits of the family and 
tribe, and comes forth a nation. In Canaan, hedged 
around with peculiar and restrictive ceremonial insti- 
tutes, it lives without further development till He 
came, who was the end of all the types. For a sea- 
son we see it reduced within narrower limits, and 
must search for it in the house, as in the days of 
Abraham and Isaac; but it is ‘only to burst forth 
with a new enlargement, and assume its proper attri- 
bute of universality. Now is fulfilled the vision of 
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Daniel, “ the little stone cut out without hands shall 
smite the feet of the great image, and then it becomes 
a great mountain, and fills the whole earth.” From 
the moment the Ghurch entered into the Christian 
Dispensation, throwing off the restrictions by which 
it was swathed in the Jewish, it is confessed to be an 
aggresswe kingdom. To its sovereign there is “ given 
dominion and glory and a kingdom that all people, 
nations and languages, should serve Him; his domi- 
nion is an everlasting dominion, which shall not pass 
away, and his kingdom that which shall not be de- 
stroyed.” The genius of the two Dispensations, the 
Jewish and the Christian, is strongly expressed in the 
opposite directions given to both: under the former 
the language is, go up to Jerusalem; under the lat- 
ter the language is, go into all the world. In the 
one, the Church is stationary; moored to the Hill of 
Zion by peculiar and local rites, placed in the centre 
of earth, as at that time known, she throws her light 
over surrounding nations, and attracts them to her. 
In the other, all her fastenings cut asunder, she is 
sent forth upon a great itineracy ; no longer station- 
ary, but aggressive, she goes to the nations, who be- 
fore were commanded to come to her.* In the great 
commission of her Lord, go ye into all the world, and 





* See this contrast beautifully presented in a Missionary Sermon, 
one of the earlier performances of Dr. Harris, which made him 
known to the Church at large. 
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preach the gospel to every creature, we trace the ge- 
nius of the New Testament Church. It is no exag- 
geration of pious zeal, when it is reiterated that the 
Church of Jesus Christ is essentially a Missionary 
Church, and her aggressiveness set forth as a capital 
and distinctive feature. 

But not only is this kingdom thus aggressive ; its 
encroachments are made through a peculiar warfare. 
Its only weapons are persuasion and argument. 
The arrows that are “sharp in the hearts of the 
King’s enemies,” are drawn only from the quiver of 
eternal truth. ‘The only sword drawn from its sheath 
is the sword of the spirit, which cutteth to the heart. 
The only captivity it inflicts, is that which “ brings 
every thought into captivity to the obedience of 
Christ.” The commission under which its armies go 
forth to conquest, enjoins that they shall gain their 
victories simply by teaching all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 
And thus the appropriate symbol of this kingdom is 
that of the angel flying in the midst of Heaven, hay- 
ing the everlasting Gospel to preach unto them that 
dwell upon the earth. Now, because this kingdom 
claims to be thus universal, and makes its aggressions 
not by the arm of violence, but by the gracious words 
of its Lord and Head, therefore these public convo- 
cations are required. Wherever its subjects may be 
scattered, their oath of allegiance binds them to 
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spread a tent, and invite the nations to a parley. 
“ The great trumpet must be blown, to assemble the — 
outcasts in Egypt, that they may worship the Lord 
in the Holy Mount.” They must take up the song 
of the angel to the shepherds, and proclaim “ the ti- 
dings of great joy to all people, that unto them a 
Saviour is born, who is Christ, the Lord.” Whatever 
necessity may have existed in former ages, for the 
public assembly, it must be a prime feature of the 
Church in the present economy. Without public 
proclamation, the Gospel must be stifled in its utter- 
ance, and cannot prove itself the power of God, and 
the wisdom of God unto the salvation of man. 

Thus far, my brethren, we have discussed the war- 
rant for public worship, which we find to be the will 
of God expressly revealed to us, having yet a natural 
foundation in the social constitution of man, pertain- 
ing to the Church as the visible kingdom of Christ, 
and necessary to the aggressions which she is pledged 
to make against the world of darkness. It will be 
necessary now to consider the natwre of this worship, 
as deducible from the text. The woman of Samaria 
proposes to Christ to settle the dispute so jealously 
maintained between her people and the Jews, wheth- 
er the worship of God had been appointed on the 
Hill of Zion, or on Mt. Gerizim, from which of old 
His blessings had been so solemnly pronounced. To 
this inquiry Christ replies by showing its utter im- 
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pertinence. The time had now come when the pre- 
dictive challenge of Isaiah was to be both explained 
and fulfilled: “Thus saith the Lord, the Heaven is 
my throne, and the earth is my footstool; where is 
the House that ye build unto me, and where is the 
place of my rest? for all these things hath my hand 
made, and all these things have been, saith the Lord ; 
but to this man will I look, even to him that is poor 
and of a contrite spirit, and that trembleth at my 
word.” The Dispensation of types is brought to a 
close. Henceforth, “he that killeth an ox is as if he 
slew aman; he that sacrificeth a lamb, as if he cut 
off a dog’s neck; he that offereth an oblation, as if he 
offered swine’s blood ; he that burneth incense, as if 
he blessed an idol.” Among these vanishing shadows 
is the gorgeous temple on Mount Moriah. Shall He 
who “ inhabits the praises of eternity,” who “fills im- 
mensity with his presence,” be confined within a ma- 
terial edifice? Behold, the frame of nature is his, 
and the broad: earth his footstool. God is a spirit, 
infinite, eternal, and unchangeable, without body or 
parts; it is appropriate, therefore, that he be univer- 
sally worshipped, and with a spiritual homage. The 
Jewish law was but a “shadow of things to come, but 
the body is of Christ.” Since, then, Christ, this 
body, is come, God is to be worshipped not through 
the shadow, but in the substance, which is Christ. 
The worship, therefore, which God now accepts, both 
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secret and social, is a worship not restricted to places 
or to seasons ; it is a worship not ceremonial and ty- 
pical, but spiritual and internal, the substance and 
body of which is“the truth itself—the truth known 
and felt in its power,—the truth as it is in Jesus. 
There is obviously the distinction between what is 
natural and what is ceremonial in public worship: 
the former having a ground in nature, so that reason 
itself would enforce tt upon the conscience,—the lat- 
ter deriving its entire claim from the express appoint- 
ment of God. In the first class will fall such acts as 
prayer, and praise, and study of the Word, which, 
having their ground in reason itself, never can become 
obsolete with changing dispensations. In the second 
class will range such symbolical rites as Circumcision 
or Baptism, the Passover or the Eucharist. For 
though these symbols may illustrate vital and holy 
truths, yet the will of God alone can make one sym- 
bol more obligatory than another, or, indeed, bind us 
to a symbolical worship at all. The Jewish Dispen- 
sation was marked by the predominance of the cere- 
monial over the natural parts in public worship. 
The courses of the priests, the splendor of their vest- 
ments, the variety and number of the sacrifices, the 
magnificence of the temple, the oblations and the in- 
cense,—all gave denomination to Judaism, as a system 
of types and emblems. But under the Christian 
economy, the natural parts of worship, those having 
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an evident foundation in, reason and propriety, and 
not possessing authority from positive institution 
alone,—these are brought into bolder relief from the 
suppression or withdrawal of the symbolieal. 

This seems to be intimated in the contrast drawn 
by our Saviour, between the typical and the spiritual, 
in the text: “The hour cometh, when neither in this 
mountain, nor yet in Jerusalem, shall ye worship the 
Father ; but the true worshippers shall worship the 
Father in spirit and in truth.” Where to worship in 
the spirit is antithetical to worshipping in Jerusalem, 
which cannot be explained, unless these terms are the 
synonymes of a symbolical and a spiritual worship. 

This language suggests, too, a certain connexion 
between the devotions and the instructions of the 
sanctuary. For though the term truth, in the phrase 
“in spirit and in truth,” does not primarily refer to 
any dogmatic statements, yet, referring to Christ as 
the substance of the shadowy economy of the temple, 
it doubtless implies full instruction in all that relates 
to His person and work. Permit me to dwell with a 
little minuteness upon what may be termed the Pro- 
testant view of public worship, touching the stress 
which is to be laid upon the office of instruction in 
the sanctuary. There are three lines of thought 
which conduct to the inference that formal exposition 
of truth is a necessary service in the Christian Church. 
It follows: 
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I. From the complete withdrawal of the ancient 
types. Itis, I conceive, a low and narrow view to 
take of these, that they were designed as artistic rep- 
resentations, to captivate the senses and delight the 
imagination. If no inspired interpretation of them 
had been afforded, drawing out stores of spiritual 
meaning, it would be more pardonable to speak of 
them as giving a scenic effect, as it were, dramatizing 
the worship of God, enlisting the sentiment, and 
drawing forth the poetry that lurks far down in the 
nature of every man. The Epistle to the Hebrews is 
sufficient to overthrow this frigid hypothesis. The 
Apostle undertakes to unfold the priesthood of Christ, 
and he does this by simply expounding the import of 
the tabernacle and its furniture, the priesthood in its 
courses, the sacrifices and purgations of the old law, 
We are therefore to regard these types as being 
really an exhibition of spiritual truths to the Jewish 
mind,—a sacred hieroglyph, curious enough to pro- 
voke inquiry, yet plain enough to be resolved upon 
investigation. They were indeed a language, pecu- 
liar in construction, yet pregnant with meaning, if 
the key were only given to unlock the cypher. It 
does not concern me now to vent an opinion how far 
this language was actually interpreted,—whether the 
pious Jew was permitted to read the high import of 
these mysterious symbols, or whether, like prophecy, 
which is a cypher of another kind, the key is reserved 
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till the day of fulfilment. Should I hazard a conjec- 
ture upon this collateral point, it would be that types 
and prophecies both were, in their broad outline, suf- 
ficiently understood, at least by the spiritually en- 
lightened,—while yet the details of both were shut 
up in mystery, and all questions as to the mode and 
time of fulfilment lost themselves in the uncertain- 
ties of conjecture. If, then, these types were a spe- 
cies of language, speaking to the eye, and reaching 
the reason through the imagination,—if the temple, 
with its august ceremonies, was but a symbolical 
painting, somewhat like the sculptured pazinels and 
painted walls recently disinterred from the ruins of 
Nineveh,—then they cannot be withdrawn from a 
dispensation claiming to be more perfect, without the 
substitution of a better form of instruction. What 
this form shall be, is most easily and reasonably de- 
termined. In Judaism, Christ was to come; his ad- 
vent was future: in Christianity, Christ has come ; 
the event is past. In the one case, the representation 
of what is future cannot but be symbolic; in the 
other, the representation of what is past cannot but 
be historic. In the New Testament Church, there- 
fore, the instruction must consist of plain statements 
of actual facts,—the facts of Christ’s life, and the 
facts of his death,—and of didactic expositions of 
duty founded upon these facts. The change which 
has taken place, is just what we would antecedently 
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expect from the chronology of the two economies. 
When Christ’s advent was future, it was foresha- 
dowed by types and emblems. When Christ did 
come, these types“were cancelled, and He is now held 
forth in the sanctuary as a fact, a substance and a 
body; and the instructions which are given are in- 
structions concerning a fact; they are plain, literal, 
historic and didactic. 

IL. Lhe same conclusion as to the necessity of for- 
mab instruction in the sanctuary follows, from the 
connexion of preaching with the final spread of 
Christianity. “'There were great voices in Heaven, 
saying: the kingdoms of this world are become the 
kingdoms of our Lord, and of his Christ, and He 
shall reign forever and ever.” This is the pean with 
which prophecy celebrates the close of this latter 
age of the church. But how is this unearthly king- 
dom to penetrate all earthly kingdoms, and include 
them? Go preach my Gospel, saith the Lord, for 
it is by the foolishness of preaching He will save 
them that believe, and “the foolishness of God is 
wiser than men.” But who shall preach? Even 
they that are sent. And where shall they preach? 
What ye have heard in the ear, says Christ, proclaim 
ye upon the house-tops. If what has before been 
said, respecting the aggressiveness of Christianity, be 
true,—and if this universal extension is to be achieved 
by the simple proclamation of Gospel truths,—then 
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the importance of the pulpit cannot be overlooked ; 
and among the appointments of the sanctuary, the 
exposition of Bible truth must be prominent. 

III. But the necessity of instruction in the House 
of God will appear further from the relation of 
knowledge to worship. “1 am free to admit that the 
main design of these public assemblies is devotion; 
yet it cannot be a blind and senseless devotion of the 
body, without the soul. “God is a spirit,”—and how 
can he be pleased with what is corporeal? If, for the 
purpose of instructing men in the high mysteries of 
redemption, atonement and pardon, He for a season 
enjoined bloody sacrifices, it was not because He de- 
lighted either in the fat of rams, or the blood of 
bulls. When He made man in his own image, He 
gave him a thinking soul, and endowed that soul 
with knowledge and holiness. And the sacrifices ac- 
ceptable to Him are those of a broken and contrite 
spirit. “To love Him with all the heart, and with 
all the understanding, and with all the soul, and with 
all the strength, and to love his neighbor as himself, 
is more than all whole burnt offerings and sacrifices.” 
But how can this devotion be spiritual without the 
truth? To worship God as-a spirit, and with the 
spirit, there must be knowledge of God, who He is,— 
“infinite, eternal, and unchangeable, in His being, wis- 
dom, power, justice, goodness, holiness and trut — 
there must be knowledge of God in his relations to 
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us, as our Creator, Ruler and Redeemer,—there must 
be knowledge of His law, setting forth His claims 
upon our love and service,—and there must be know- 
ledge of the way “of approach and communion with 
Him, as it is graphically summed up by Dr. Owen.* 
“This is the general order of gospel worship, the great 
rubric of our service. Here, in general, lieth its 
decency, that it respects the mediation of the Son, 
through whom we have access, and the supplies and 
assistance of the Spirit, and a regard unto God as a 
Father. He that fails in any one of these, breaks all 
order in Gospel worship. This is the great canon, 
which, if it be neglected, there is no decency in what- 
ever else is done in this way.” How, then, can there 
be true worship without instruction, for these things 
are known only as God has revealed them, and He 
has written them in a book. Instruction, therefore, 
is needed in the sanctuary, to afford the materials of 
devotion; for the knowledge of God, and his toe 
supplies she theme of our song. 

It strikingly illustrates, too, the wisdom of the Di- 
vine arrangements, that in the sanctuary, instruction 
and devotion are so inseparably coupled, and the for- 
mer always in subordination to the latter. If Chris- 
tianity were taught only in the portico and lyceum, 
it is hard to see how it should be kept from sliding 








* Sermon on the Nature and Beauty of Gospel Worship. 
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into a sublime philosophy. But taught in the sanc- 
tuary, after offices of prayer and praise, and taught 
as a means to these, it is retained in the heart as re- 
ligion. The devotions of the sanctuary exercise a 
secret, but not the less powerful, check, upon that spi- 
rit of unlicensed speculation, which, in reference to 
the Deity, is always profane,—while, again, these in- 
structions re-act powerfully upon the devotion of the 
worshipper, to enliven and support it. They supply 
oxygen to the flame, so that the vestal fire burns with- 
out extinction upon the altar within. 

It is somewhat a nice point to adjust the instruc- 
tions and the devotions of the sanctuary, so that they 
shall be mingled in due proportion. Ritualism, on 
the one hand, so multiplies the offices of prayer and 
thanksgiving, as to thrust aside the exposition of doc- 
trine. Rationalism, on the other hand, spins out dis- 
course till the spirit of devotion is smothered under 
the weight of human speculations. Romanists, for 
example, as types of the first, substituting the Church 
for Christ, and cutting off all access to God save 
through the priesthood, have no occasion to bring di- 
vine truth upon the conscience and heart, and the 
sermon is ignored. Protestants, on the contrary, who 
maintain the individual responsibility of men to God, 
and cannot propose to be proxies for others in this 
concern, rest upon the truth, as the great medium of 
spiritual communion with God. In proportion, there- 
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fore, as the Protestant spirit prevails, is attention 
given to the preaching of the Word. The exact 
measures of the two may not be determined alike by 
all. But the very’genius of Christianity requires that 
copious instruction shall be given,—that this instruc- 
tion shall hinge upon the vital truths concerning the 
grace of the Gospel,—that it shall be conveyed, not 
in a dry and scholastic form, but in that practical and 
experimental form which shall glide most easily into 
frames of devotion. 

I cannot forbear, even at the hazard of wearying 
you, from touching upon another feature of Christian 
worship, clearly implied in the contrasted expressions 
of the text, viz: dts pre-eminent simplicity. When 
Christ says, ‘the true worshippers shall worship the 
Father, not in Jerusalem, but in spirit,” the antithe- 
sis lies not im the language, but in the sentiment. 
He does not mean to say that spiritual worship could 
not be rendered at Jerusalem as elsewhere. Jerusa- 
lem is here only another name for Judaism,* the 
“ Jerusalem which is in bondage with her children ;” 
and to worship in Jerusalem is only the formula for 
a ceremonial and symbolical service. Here, then, are 
two facts: first, that the only instance in which God 
has enjoined a splendid and imposing ritual upon the. 
Church, was under a dispensation clearly typical, 








* Brown on Galations. P. 2385. 
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when the truth was taught by emblems; and second, 
that this picturesque and ceremonial service has been 
unquestionably withdrawn, being supplanted by ano- 
ther that is spiritual and simple. As regards the 
splendor of that ancient service, the following lan- 
guage was uttered by one of the great Divines of the 
seventeenth century :*  “Mosaical worship, as cele- 
brated in Solomon’s temple, out-did all the glory and 
splendor that ever the world, in any place, in any 
age, from the foundation of it, ever enjoyed. How 
glorious was it, when the house of Solomon stood in 
its greatest order and beauty, all overlaid with gold, 
—thousands of priests and Levites ministering in 
their orders, with all the most solemn musical instru- 
ments that David found out, and the great congrega- 
tion assembled, of hundreds of thousands, all singing 
praises to God! Let any man in his thoughts a 
little compare the greatest, most solemn, pompous, 
and costly worship, that any of the sons of men have, 
in these latter days, invented and brought into the 
Christian Church, with this of the Judaical ; take the 
Cathedral of Peter, in Rome,—bring in the Pope, 
and all his Cardinals, in all their vestments, habili- 
ments and ornaments,—fill their choir with the best 
singers they can get,—set out and adorn their ima- 





* Dr. Owens’ Discourse on the Nature and Beauty of Gospel 
_ Worship. 
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ges and pictures, to the utmost that their treasures 
and superstitions will reach to,—then compare it 
with Solomon’s Temple, and the worship thereof, and 
he shall quickly firid that it holds no proportion with 
it,—that it is all a toy, a thing of nought in compari- 
son of it.” Yet this splendid, pompous and costly 
ritual, has been cancelled by the same authority 
which ordained it.* After all, it was but a veil, 
which Moses put over his face, which the Spirit of 
the Lord hath taken away,—that “we all, with open 
face, beholding, as in a glass, the glory of the Lord, 
may be changed into the same image from glory to 
glory.” These were but “the elements of the world,” 
under “the bondage” of which the children of God 
were, “until the time appointed of the Father.”— 
The glory of this economy is that it is “ the ministra- 
tion of the Spirit ;” who being present, as “the anoint- 
ing which teacheth the believer, and is truth, and is 
no lie,” has forever destroyed that dim, ceremonial 





* “The Divine command is the only basis of religious duty; and 
will-worship of every description has uniformly drawn down the ex- 
pression of the Divine displeasure. With regard to whatsoever par- 
takes of the essential nature of worship, it may safely be affirmed, 
that what is not commanded is virtually forbidden. This constitutes 
the broad line of distinction between the worship of faith and the of- 
ferings of superstition; the former alone partakes of the character of 
obedience, being founded upon the knowledge and recognition of the 
Divine will. Whatsoever is not of faith, whatsoever has not the Di- 
vine command as its basis, is not obedience, but sin.”—Conder on 
Protestant Non-conformity. P. 165. 
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service, which, like the shadows of a magic-lantern, 
was only “a figure of the true.” To introduce, there- 
fore, pomps and rites into Christian worship, with a 
view to make it impressive and gorgeous, is to Juda- 
ize it.* If the intention be only to give splendor 
and dignity to the service, by rites which have no 
emblematic signification, then it is “a show of wis- 
dom in will-worship.” The whole is thereby ren- 
dered impertinent and trifling, since the Church never 
had, even in the days of ceremonial observance, a 
ritual that was void of significance. The argument 
is complete either way: if the ritual be emblematic 
of truth, then we have gone back to Judaism, re-con- 
structing, in part at least, a system that by God’s will 





* “Tdolatry has reference either to the object or to the mode of re- 
ligious worship. * * * But idolatrous corruptions of the mode of 
worship are not less at variance with the religious principle. , ‘The de- 
scent of the human mind, from the spirit to the letter, from what is 
vital and intellectual to what is ritual and external in religion is,’ re- 
marks an eloquent writer, ‘the true source of idolatry and supersti- 
tion, in all the multifarious forms which they have assumed.’ What- 
soever tends to compromise the spiritual for the sensible, whatsoever 
transfers the attention of the mind from invisible realities to material 
forms, directly opposes the spirit and tendency of Christianity. All 
attempts, therefore, to conciliate the homage of the irreligious to 
Christianity, by an accommodation of its principles, its rites, or its 
practical requisitions, to the imagination and taste of worldly men, 
in whatsoever motives they may originate, must be stigmatized as 
frustrating the primary design of the Gospel, and as partaking of the 
nature of idolatrous corruption of religion.”—Conder on Protestant 
Non-conformity. Pp. 20, 21. 
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has “ decayed and vanished away ;” if it be only sen- 
suous and imaginative, then the arrogance is insuffer- 
able, which offers to God what is confessedly unmean- 
ing, to amuse, as“tt were, his heavy hours with the 
gauds and mimicking shows that children love. 

If this congregation has erected a building more 
grand and beautiful in architectural design, than that 
which to-day we have left, it has been done only in 
the exercise of a lawful taste, about a matter in itself 
morally indifferent. But 1 would prefer to see it 

razed to the earth, and its foundation stones be un- 
covered, than it should be supposed to lend a sanc- 
tion to that stupid jargon of a so-called ecclesiastical 
architecture, whose ghostly mutterings have of late, 
through some Witch of Endor, been pourmg upon 
us from the dark ages. Beit known unto all men, 
that here is none of “that beauty and glory which 
carving, and painting, and embroidered vestures, 
and musical incantations, and postures of veneration, 


do give unto Divine service.”* 


No pealing organ, 
“through long drawn aisle, and fretted vault,” here 
“swells the note of praise.” No “dim religious 
light” streams here, through storied panes, to cheat 
us with its likeness to the twilight hour. Here have 
we no wooden cross, no altar,no human priest, no 


emblematic furniture, “no ceremonies, vestments, 





* Dr. Owens’ Discourse, “the Chamber of Imagery.” 
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gestures, ornaments, music, altars, images, paintings, 
with prescriptions of great bodily veneration.”* We 
know but one sacrifice, that which was offered up 
once for all,—the Lamb of God, slain from the foun- 
- dation of the world. We know but one Priest, who 
with his own blood has entered through the vail into 
the Holiest, having obtained eternal redemption for 
us. We know but one temple on earth, that which 
is made such by the indwelling of the Holy Ghost, 
the saints of the most high God. We know but one 
Gospel, to wit: “that God is in Christ reconciling 
the world unto himself, not imputing unto them their 
trespasses ;” and with Paul we say, if an angel from 
Heaven preach any other Gospel unto us than that 
we have received, let him be accursed. As for this 
building, my brethren, beautiful as it may be in our 
eyes, let it please: us to call it only a plain Presby- 
terian meeting-house. The glory we see in it, let it 
not be the glory of its arches and its tim bers,—not 
the glory of its lofty and graceful spire, pointing ever 
upwards to that home the pious shall find in the bo- 
som of God; not the glory of this chaste pulpit, with 
its delicate tracery, and marble whiteness ; not the 
glory found in the eloquence. or learning of those 
who, through generations, shall here proclaim the 
Gospel,—nor yet the glory traced in the wealth and 





* Dr. Owens’ Discourse, “the Chamber of Imagery.” 
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fashion, refinement and social position, of those who 
throng its Courts. But let its glory be “the glory 
of the Lord risen upon it!” Let its glory be the 
promises of the cevenant engraved upon its walls, 
which are yea and amen in Christ Jesus. Let its glo- 
ry be found in the purity, soundness and unction, of 
its pastors,—in the fidelity and watchfulness of its 
elders,—in the piety and godliness of its members. 
Let its glory be as a birth-place of souls, where shall 
always be heard the sobs of awakened penitence, and 
the songs of new-born love. Let its glory be the 
spirituality of its worship, its fervent prayers, its ado- 
ring praise, and the simplicity and truth of its ordi- 
nances and sacraments. Let its glory be the commu- 
nion of saints, who here have fellowship one with ano- 
ther, and also with the Father, and his Son Jesus 
Christ. Let its glory be as the resting-place of weary 
pugrims, toiling on towards the Heavenly City—the 
emblem of that Church above— 


“Where congregations ne’er break up, 
And Sabbaths never end.” 


AND NOW, “TO THE ONLY WISE GOD, THE KING, ETERNAL, 
IMMORTAL AND INVISIBLE,”—T0 GOD, “GLORIOUS IN HOLINESS, 
FEARFUL IN PRAISES, DOING WONDERS,”—tTo GoD WHO 
“is A SPIRIT, INFINITE, ETERNAL AND UNCHANGEABLE, 
in His BEING, WISDOM, POWER, JUSTICE, GOODNESS, HO- 
LINESS AND TRUTH,”—rTo Gop, THE FatuER ALMIGHTY, 
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tHE Maker or Heaven, AnD EARTH,—TO Gop THE 
SoN, THE BRIGHTNESS OF THE FarnEr’s GLORY, AND 
EXPRESS IMAGE OF His PERsoN,—ro Gop THE Hory 
Gost, PROCEEDING FROM THE Farner AND tte Son,— 
TO THE SERVICE AND GLORY OF THE ADORABLE AND INCOM- 
PREHENSIBLE ‘TRINITY, WE SOLEMNLY DEDICATE THIS BUILD- 
ING, WITH ALL THAT APPERTAINS TOIT. “Lift up your 
heads, O, ye gates, and be ye lift up, ye everlasting 
doors, and the King of glory shall come in. Who is 
this King of glory? The Lord, strong and mighty, 
the Lord mighty in battle. Lift up your heads, O, 
ye gates ; even lift them up ye everlasting doors, and 
the King of glory shall come in. Who is this King 
of glory? The Lord of Hosts,—he is the King of 
glory.”. *And now, “O, Lord God of Israel, which 
keepest covenant, and showest mercy unto thy ser- 
vants that walk before thee with all their hearts! 
Behold the Heaven, and the Heaven of Heavens can- 
not contain thee; how much less this house which 
we have built! Have respect, therefore, to the 
prayers and supplications of thy servants; let thine 
eyes be open, and let thine ears be attent unto the 
prayer that is made in this place! Here choose Zion, 
and desire it for an habitation. Here abundantly 
bless her provision, and satisfy her poor with bread! 





* These concluding sentences formed the closing prayer of the 
congregation, though incorporated here with the Discourse. 
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Arise, O, Lord God, into thy resting-place——thon, 
and the ark of thy strength; let thy priests, O, Lord 
God, be clothed with salvation, and let thy saints 
shout aloud for joy. Let these walls be called salva- 
tion, and these gatés praise.” 
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BUFFALO, May 16th, 1854. 





Rey. Joun C. Lorp, D. By 
Revd and dear Sir:—We listened with great interest and pleas- 





ure to your discourse on the Sabbath morning of the 15th instant, 





on the occasion of the ordination and installation of the recently elected 
elders, in the Central Church. 
Believing that its statement and defence of the Presbyterian polity 





















and its faithful exposition cf the relations and duties of the Eldership, 
would be widely useful if placed in a permanent form, we would respect- 
fully solicit a copy of the same for publication. 
We are Rev'd and dear sir, 
Yours respectfully, 
ARTHUR BURTIS, 
L. K. PLIMPTON, 
JOHN KYNOCH, 
WILLIAM B. MANN, 
A. Me. ARTHUR, 
JAMES 0. PUTNAM, 
8. LOCKWOOD. 


Messrs. Burris, PLimeroN AND OTHERS : 

in accordance with your wish I furnish you with a copy of the 
discourse to which you refer and add a brief account of the history of 
the Central Presbyterian Church by way of Appendix. 


JOHN C. LORD. 
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PRESBYTERIANISM, 


OR THE 


Characteristics and Scriptural amd Apostolic Constitution 


OF THE 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


—“ The Church of the living God, the pillar and ground of the truth.” 
1 Timothy, 3, 15. 


The characteristics and constitution of the Presby- 

terian Church form a suitable topic on an occasion like 
the present when several individuals, selected by this 
congregation, are about to be set apart to the office 
of the Eldership. Claiming to be a branch of that 
universal and catholic Church composed of all true 
believers throughout the world it becomes us, at least 
occasionally, to state the scriptural grounds of our 
government and discipline. 
_ We propose in this discourse to consider in the first 
place, the Characteristics of the PresbyterianChurch ; 
secondly, her Seriptural and Apostolic Constitution ; 
thirdly, the Office of the ruling Eldership and_ its 
duties. 

The characteristics of the Presbyterian Church are 
not frequently exhibited in our pulpits either in re- 
spect to our practice, peculiarities or discipline. It 
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may be confidently affirmed that there is less Secta- 
rian feeling and preaching and less denominational 
boasting than are ordinarily found among other bran- 
ches of the visible church. One cause of this is to be 
found in the fact that Presbyterians give the second 
place in their system to the mere externals of reli- 
gion, insisting rather upon purity of doctrine and 
practice than upon forms and rites, ordinations and 
sacraments. Hence what is peculiar in our form of 
government or in our mode of administering the or- 
dinances is not made the burthen of Presbyterian 
teaching. How rarely from any of our pulpits is a 
discourse delivered upon the constitution and disci- 
pline of the Presbyterian Church. Compared with 
the ministrations of other denominations, the sermons 
of our pastors are infrequent even upon the subjects 
of church membership and the Sacraments. Paul 
thanked God that he had baptized none of the Cor- 
inthians but Crispus and Gaius and the household of 
Stephanas, “for Christ,” says the Apostle, “sent me 
not to baptize but to preach the gospel. Our pastors, 
if they do not adopt this language, appear to be im- 
bued with this spirit. Not that they hold the sacra- 
ments of the Church as unimportant, but relatively 
inferior to the things they signify, as the outward 
signs of an inward grace, as images and symbols only 
of the hidden life of faith in the soul. If it be a fault 
of some denominations of christians that they dwell 
so much upon their external order and ordinations, 
the neglect of these topics is perhaps an error of the 
opposite sort in our branch of the church by which 
the impression is often made that we do not value 
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the externals of our system resulting in a lamentable 
indifference in many of our congregations in regard 
to our discipline and government, our characteristics 
and apeculiarities. A church which in a peculiar 
sense bears the reproach of the cross, which among 
christian denominations is the special target for the 
arrows of infidelity and irreligion, the song of the 
drunkard and the jest of the scoffer, may at least be 
pardoned an occasional defence of her position and 
principles. 

Let it be understood in advance, that we make no 
“divino jure” claims ; Presbyterians acknowledge all 
denominations who maintain the fundamental doc- 
trines of Christianity as parts of the church of Christ, 
as members of his body entitled to our charity, sym- 
pathy and co-operation in every good work. They 
leave none who believe, to the uncovenanted mercies 
of God; they invite to the Lord’s table all who give 
evidence of piety ; they extend the righthand of fel- 
lowship to all who love our Lord Jesus Christ. We 
only claim that our church is distinguished among the 
various branches of the visible kingdom of God for 
certain characteristics which deserve honorable men- 
tion, no less than for her scriptural and apostolic con- 
stitution, which mark her as in a peculiar manner 
chosen of God and set for the defence of the Gospel. 

In the first place, the Presbyterian communion has 
ever been remarkable both in the old world and the 
new, for her earnest and constant defence of doc- 
trinal truth. In Italy the Waldensian ehurch, which 
is older than the Papacy and substantially connects 
our doctrine and discipline with the primitive and 
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apostolic church, has ever maintained the simplicity 
of gospel order and the purity of gospel faith. Amid 
the terrors of repeated persecutions, exposed to tor- 
ture and death, driven to the dens and caves of the 
earth, saved from extermination only by the vigorous 
remonstrance of England, then in the main Republi- 
can and Presbyterian, this ancient church now for the 
first time in more than a thousand years, reposes un- 
der a constitutional government and is permitted the 
free exercise of worship. 

Of the Waldenses, Milton wrote those immortal 
words read wherever the English language is known: 


“ Avenge, O, Lord, thy slaughtered saints whose. bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold; 
Even them who kept thy faith so pure of old 
When all our fathers worshipped stocks and stones 
Forget not ; in thy book record their groans 
Who were thy sheep and in their ancient fold: 
Slain by the bloody Piedmontese that roll’d 
Mother with infant down the rocks. Their moans 
The vales redoubled to the hills and they 
To Heaven, Their martyred blood and ashes sow 
O’er all the Italian fields where still doth sway 
The triple tyrant that from thence may grow 
A hundred fold who being learned thy way 
Early may flee the Babylonian woe.” 


The Presbyterian church, whether in Italy or France, 
Holland or Scotland, has ever earnestly contended 
for the faith once delivered to the saints; to this day 
it is one of her distinguishing characteristics, Undis- 
mayed, unterrified, unseduced, when others have yield- 
ed to the storm, she has stood by the doctrines of 
grace when these have been assailed by the sword of 
persecution or as now by floods of obloquy and ha- 
tred, by foes within no less than foes without; she has 














shorn herself of visible greatness, numbers and wealth 
to preserve the purity of the faith. She has furnished 
the champions who have grappled with the various 
forms of error as they have invaded the church lifting 
up their floods and avaves for the destruction of the 
heritage of God. She has entered the lists with ra- 
tionalism, infidelity and formalism, and furnished the 
men and the weapons from whom the advocates of 
heresy have met an effectual resistance and suffered 
a hopeless defeat. No church for this cause is so much 
abused. Would an infidel express his hatred of the 
gospel, he sneers at Presbyterianism ; does a scoffer 
wish to blaspheme, he heaps his curses upon the Pres- 
byterian church ; would a sensualist who cannot bear 
the restraints which christianity imposes upon his pas- 
sions express his enmity against a system which denies 
the indulgence of ungodliness and worldly lusts, teach- 
ing men to live soberly and righteously in this present 
world, he holds up Presbyterians to scorn as sour and 
gloomy fanatics ; they are the marplots and kiljoys in 
regard to his darling vices. Does an errorist desire 
to give vent to his hatred of the truth, Presbyterianism 
is the monster which by the aid of his imagination 
he clothes in a hideous disguise belaboring the es 
he has evoked with an energy which expresses both 
his malice and his fear. This enmity of the vicious, 
the profane and the heretical, is doubtless one proof 
of the comparative purity of our beloved Zion, one ev- 
idence that, as a church, we bear the reproach of 
Christ. The servant is not greater than his Lord, nor 
the disciple above his teacher, and the master himself 
hath said, “if they have persecuted me they will also 
2 
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persecute you, if they have kept my saying they will 
keep yours also, if ye were of the world the world 
would love his own, but because ye are not of the 
world, therefore the world hateth you.” 

The Presbyterian church, contending only for 
Christ’s cross and crown, cannot be endured or par- 
doned by the ungodly ; they can forgive in the chris- 
tian communities a love of externals and a conformity 
to rituals ; they are not irritated by a denominational 
zeal and a defence of sectarian peculiarities, but when 
the energy of a church is exhibited for the truth as it 
is in Jesus, for the doctrines which exalt God and 
stain the pride of human glory, that: enforce repent- 
ance and faith and a real reformation of heart and life, 
then they blaspheme and that Sect which is least of 
all a Sect, is spoken against always by the sensual and 
skeptical whether in high places or low places, whether 
they be magnates uttering “great swelling words,” in 
the forum or the Senate, or “lewd fellows of the baser 
sort who make night hideous” in the dens of infamy 
and vice. For while sectarianism is a word ever in 
the mouths of such men, it is not what they really in- 
tend, they can forgive all sectarian zeal and bigotry, 
nay, they are very patient with that apostate church 
who is the sworn enemy of our free institutions, who 
does not deny that she would imbrue her hands in the 
blood of the entire protestant body and renew the 
terrible persecutions of past centuries if she had the 
power, they can overlook the “ forbidding to marry 
and commanding to abstain from meats” with all her 
“sions and lying wonders and deceivableness of un- 
righteousness.” The intolerance, the superstition, the 
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tyranny of that hierarchy whose history for a thou- 
sand years is a series of acts of cruelty, despotism and 
murder which had their terrible apotheosis in the mas- 
sacre of the Eve of St Bartholomew, are all disregarded 
by these pretended enemies of bigotry and supersti- 
tion who fondle the prophetical beast which only 
waits the growth of its teeth and claws to devour 
those who thought to tame it by kindness and to 
stamp the residue with its feet. But free Presbyterian- 
ism with its open Bible, its catholic spirit, its uniform 
support of civil and religious liberty, is hated by those 
who can endure Popery because the zeal of Presby- 
terians is for the honor of God and for the cross of 
Christ, because in generai they are ready for every 
good work, examples of piety and purity, a terror to 
evil doers and a praise to them that do well. 

A second characteristic of the Presbyterian church 
is another ground of hostility in certain quarters, 
although a striking proof of her wisdom, faithfulness, 
and integrity. While she is not satisfied with forms 
and sectarian peculiarities, while she ever contends for 
a spiritual religion and a life of faith in the soul, she 
has constantly withstood that wild fanaticism which 
rushing from the frozen regions of formality passes 
without a pause from this frigid zone to the torrid 
heats and burning sands of a moral Sahara; which 
emerges from the desert of ice only to pass over to 
the desert of fire. The Presbyterian church is emi- 
nently conservative, she stands between these extremes, 
refusing on the one hand the ice and on the other the 
fire. She makes no assaults upon society and govern- 
ment though seeking to influence and reform both by 
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gospel truth. She refuses to aid in kindling the torch 
of civil discord or to arm sections and races against 
each other. She will not take carnal weapons in the 
assault upon the strong holds of sin but those alone 
that are spiritual and mighty through God. Refusing 
to rush to the same excess of riot with many whose 
zealis without discretion, she is reproached by them 
for her conservatism and law abiding spirit ; for fanat- 
icism is ever marked by its bitter and denunciatory 
spirit toward all who will not aid them to raise and 
ride the whirlwind and direct the storm which would 
dash to pieces as a potter's vessel, our social, political, 
and religious institutions. 

In the third place, Presbyterians bear the reproach 
of Christ in the defence of those doctrines which ex- 
hibit the sovereignty of God and the dependence of 
man. When our Lord entered a certain synagogue 
and began to preach concerning the acceptable year 
of the Lord, they all wondered at the gracious words 
which proceeded out of his mouth, but when in the 
conclusion of the same discourse he introduced the doe- 
trme of the divine sovereignty and electing love of 
God instancing the case of the healing of Naaman the 
Syrian while he passed by many lepers in Israel, they 
could not endure his words but were ready to gnash 
upon him with their teeth. 

It is a singular fact worthy our particular attention, 
that the Presbyterian body seem called in this day to 
defend that system of doctrine concerning which there 
was a substantial agreement among all Protestants at 
the Reformation. It will not be denied that the re- 
formed churches with almost entire unanimity, adopted 
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what is styled the Calvinistic or Augustan scheme as 
containing the testimony of the Holy Spirit found in 
the Scriptures. In England, France, Germany, Hol- 
land, Switzerland and Scotland, the Reformers saw in 
the Bible the doctrines of grace. The original Sym- 
bols of all these churches show a substantial agree- 
ment and the various errors which have crept in and 
eaten out the life and spirituality of many of them 
are as much in derogation of their own standard 
as of the word of God. Consider the case of those 
men who were called of God to break the slumbers of 
Europe and startle the scarlet mantled harlot of Rome 
upon her throne in the seven hilled city. They 
searched the Scriptures as‘men who seek for hidden 
treasures, they sought earnestly and prayerfully the 
mind of the spirit, they had no preconceived opinions 
or foregone conclusions to hinder their impartial judg- 
ment, for renouncing the authority of Rome they came 
to the Bible as a book heretofore sealed but now 
opened to be interpreted by itself without the aid of 
tradition. Their sincerity and piety were manifest 
in their endurance of all things for Christ’s sake. 
Scattered as they were in various countries, speaking 
different languages, their agreement was and is a stri- 
king proof that the doctrines which they all acknowl 
edged are those contained in the word of God. Her- 
esies have indeed crept in, multitudes in these com- 
munions do not receive the confessions they sub- 
scribe and the consequences are seen and read of all 
men. They have Calvinistic creeds but no unity of 
faith, they have departed from the truth and God has 
departed from them, many of these churches are 
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filled with barrenness and death. The orthodox and 
pious who are yet to be found in them, are discour- 
aged and hindered in all their efforts, iniquity abounds 
and the love of many waxes cold, Socinian and Pela- 
gian heresies are proclaimed by the graves of the 
Reformers, the places where Luther and Calvin and 
Zwingle uttered the everlasting gospel, are like the 
valley of vision full of dry bones which can only be re- 
vived by the breath of the Almighty. The church 
which in this day maintains the truth against all gain- 
sayers, all new and vain philosophies, all proclama- 
tions of “lo here is Christ or there,” which holds fast 
the form of sound words against all cunningly devised 
fables, against all the pride and corruption of the un- 
sanctified heart which upholds the ancient integrity of 
faith when the predicted time has come “when men 
will not endure sound doctrine,” may well be consid- 
ered a pillar and ground of the truth. 

We are in the second place to notice the scriptural 
and apostolic constitution of the Presbyterian Church. 
It is not designed here to enter upon a full and labored 
argument which would be impossible within our pre- 
scribed limits, but to give a brief synopsis of our gov- 
ernment and discipline, together with their scriptural 
foundation and fruits. 

In our form of government, the preliminary prina- 
ple asserted is liberty of conscience in matters of faith ; 
it is expressed in these words: 

“God alone is Lord of the conscience and hath left 
it free from the doctrines and commandments of men 
which are in any thing contrary to his word or beside 
it in matters of faith and judgment, therefore they 
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consider the rights of private judgment in all matters 
that respect religion as universal and inalienable ; they 
do not even wish to see any religious constitution aided 
‘by the civil power further than may be necessary 
for protection and security, and at the same time be 
equal and common ‘o all others.” 

The constitution next asserts the liberty of every 
denomination of christians to declare the terms of ad- 
mission into their communion, the qualifications of 
their ministers and members as well as the whole sys- 
tem of their internal government which Christ hath 
appointed, further declaring that even if they err they 
do not infringe on the liberty or the rights of others 
but only make an improper use of their own. 

Our constitution asserts in the third place, that 
Christ hath appointed officers in the visible church 
both to teach and rule and to exercise discipline agree- 
ably to the word of God. 

The fourth general position is that truth is alone to 
holiness and that nothing can be more pernicious or 
absurd than to place truth and falsehood upon a level 
and represent it to be of no consequence what are a 
man’s opinions. 

As a corrollary from this proposition, our constitu- 
tion makes effectual provision that all who are admited 
as teachers should be sound in the faith while it ac- 
knowledges that there are truths and forms with re- 
spect to which men of good characters and principles 
may differ, enjoining in such cases mutual forbearance. 

It affirms in the next place, that while the character, 
election and qualifications of church officers are laid 
down in scripture, yet the election of persons to the 
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exercise of this authority, is in the congregation in 
which they are to minister. 

In the next place, our constitution assents that all 
church power is only ministerial and declarative, that 
the Holy Scriptures are the only rule of faith and 
manners, that no church judicatory ought to pretend 
to make laws to bind the conscience by their own au- 
thority but only upon the’ revealed will of God, and 
that all ecclesiastical discipline is purely spiritual and 
moral. 

We next acknowledge the universal or catholic 
church as consisting of all those persons in every na- 
tion together with their children, who make profession 
of the holy religion of Christ and of submission to his 
laws. 


The ordinary and perpetual officers in the church 
are declared to be Bishops or Pastors, and the repre- 
sentatives of the people usually styled ruling: Elders 
and Deacons. 


We maintain the parity of the ministry, for we can 
discover nothing in the scriptures like Popery or pre- 
lacy, one is the head even Christ, and all others are 
brethren. This appears to us also from the interchang- 
able use of the terms Bishop, Elder and Presbyter in 
the Sacred Scriptures. We maintain that the Bishops 
of the primitive church were all Pastors of single con- 
~ gregations, some of whom had more than one, as is 
manifest from the address of the apostle to the church 
at Phillippi, including their “Bishops and Deacons.” 
We find also, as we think, in church history and in 
the admission of some of the Fathers, that Hpiscopacy 
was introduced centuries after the death of the last of 
the Apostles. 
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Presbyterians believe thatthe constitution of the 
Apostolic church is to be found in the synagogue. 
Here was the primitive “ecclesia.” When our Lord 
says “go tell it to the “church,” to what else could he 
at that time have referred? The synagogue was al- 
ways composed of teachers, rulers and_ people. 
Here our Lord exercised his ministry, here the Apos- 
tles commenced their work. In all the cities of the 
Gentiles were Synagogues of Emigrant Jews and we 
find the first teachers of Christianity resorting to them 
to proclaim both to Jew and Gentile the unsearchable 
riches of Christ. Here the first christian churches 
were organized, as we think, upon the model of the 
Synagogue. There is no evidence that there was any 
change in their government, nor do we see why there 
should have been. While the temple service was abro- 
gated by the advent of the Messiah, fulfilling all the 
symbols of His one sacrifice, the worship of the Syn- 
agogue remained unchanged, because there was no 
reason for any change in the forms of a spiritual wor- 
ship ; there was the teacher or preacher unfolding the 
word of God ; there were the constituted rulers of the 
“ ecclesia ;” there was the congregation itself, to heark- 
en on every Sabbath to messages from Heaven. ‘This 
we believe to be the scriptural model ; this we follow 
in our constitution without denouncing those who 
adopt a different mode. The Presbyterian government 
is the middle ground betwnen prelacy and indepen- 
dency. 

Our constitution maintains the unity of the church 
and the right of every communicant to the judgment 


of the whole church in cases of discipline. From the 
3 
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Session of the particular congregation, he may appeal 
to the Presbytery, constituted of the ministers and el- 
ders in the vicinage ; from that judicatory he may as- 
cend to the Synod, which is the union of three or more 
Presbyteries on the same territory ; and finally from 
the latter body to the General Assembly, representing 
the entire church which is the court of final resort. 
Particular churches are thus saved from ruimous here- 
sies, for upon the principles of our government the 
entire body must become corrupt before the single con- 
gregation can be destroyed. The property bestowed 
by pious founders of religions institutions, cannot upon 
our system be perverted from its designed uses while 
the great body of the church is sound. Congregation- 
alism has, in this respect, proved itself to be but a rope 
of sand. Churches and Colleges endowed by the 
Puritans, have been wrested from the New England 
Congregationalists, because they had no supreme judi- 
eatory to decide upon questions of doctrine, or to cut 
off diseased members by discipline. The heresies pro- 
claimed in the Puritan pulpits of Boston and in the 
chapel of Harvard U niversity, if they could penetrate 
the “dull ear of death,” would cause the bones of their 
pious founders and first teachers to rattle in their 
cofiins. Besides, we have recently had the proof of 
the utter helplessness of independency in the vain at- 
tempt of the churches in Connecticut to discipline a 
clergyman for gross errors, the utterance or publication 
of which by a Presbyterian minister in our connex- 
ion, and perhaps in any Presbyterian body, would have 
been followed by his trial and suspension within the 
time which is prescribed by the constitution for the 
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calling of a “pro re nata” meeting of Presbytery and 
the issuing of its process and judgment. Presbyteri- 
ans believe that Christ has given to the church an effi- 
cient government for its protection, and they instance 
the Synod at Jerusalem and its decision of questions 
concerning circumeigion and meats offered to idols, as 
recorded in the Acts of the Apostles. 

The constitution of the Presbyterian church, main- 
tains the great principles of civil and religious liberty. 
This is a marked feature of her government which 
is essentially republican and opposed to despotism on 
the one hand and democracy on the other. She ac- 
knowledges no head of the visible Christ but Christ 
himself; “the powers that be,” she maintains are or- 
dained of God to rule in the state according to his 
word and in subjection to that supreme government 
to which rulers and people are alike accountable. 
Political liberty; in modern times, owes more to the 
Presbyterian communion than to any other body of 
men. ‘They bedewed the hills and glens of Scotland 
with their blood, in defence of civil and religious lib- 
erty. During three reigns, they maintained a conflict 
against powers and principalities “and had no rest or 
peace until the last of the faithless and tyranical Stu- 
arts was ignominiously expelled from the throne. 
With a similar spirit, this cross bearing church has de- 
parted in our day from her houses of worship, forsa- 
king her ancient inheritance and the places of her dead, 
abandoning her property and patronage and going 
out not knowing whither she went, only confident that 
it was for Christ’s cross and crown, for truth and lib- 
erty. In England, the commonwealth was accom- 
plished by the Presbyterians and Puritans, and our 
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Westminster confession is both English and national 
in its present form, having been adopted by an 
English assembly of divines and sanctioned by Parlia- 
ment. It was the same leaven that wrought the over- 
throw of the second James and established civil liber- 
ty in Great Britain. In our own revolution, Presbyte- 
rians were invariably on the side of freedom. A dis- 
tinguished iminister of our church was one of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence. South 
and North, her pastors and members were unanimously 
on the side of patriotism, as they are now found in all 
the sectional contests which threaten the integrity of 
the Union. 

Those who have maintained the doctrines of grace, 
have ever been on the side of freedom, whether in 
Great Britain or the United’ States, whether in France 
or Holland. Despotism in the state, has a natural alli- 
ance with despotism in the church. The government 
of France, which is now a pure despotism, leans on 
the Hierarchy of Rome. The Emperor of Russia is 
the head of the church as well as of the state. 

‘The constitution of our church requires an educated 
ministry ; it follows the injunction of the Apostle to 
“lay hands suddenly upon‘no man ;” it admits no noy- 
ices into the sacred office ; it requires a thorough moral 
and intellectual training no less than piety and ortho- 
doxy on the part of those who bear her standards in 
the front of the array against the powers of the world 
and of darkness. 

The Presbyterian church is upon a basis of faith and 
order which leads her to maintain the desirableness and 
necessity of revivals of religion. She acknowledges 
the sovereignty of God the Holy Ghost. She recogni- 
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ses in the sacraments the means of grace, but she does 
not esteem them as saving ordinances. She knows no 
power for the regeneration of men but of God. Her 
testimony is that of the Apostle, “the kingdom of 
Heaven is not in word but in power.” Her history is 
a history of revivals» God is yet in the midst of her 
in demonstration of the spirit. Still with her ancient 
inflexible regard to truth and order, she demands a 
scriptural basis for them. She withstands all counter- 
feits, all mere animal excitement, all false teaching, all 
trust in man, declaring with the Apostle, “though we 
or an angel from Heaven, preach any other gospel, let 
him be accursed.” She has opposed ultra measures 
and heretical teachers, maintaining the power of true 
revivals and withstanding their corruption and abuse. 
Thus ever is she upon the middle ground of truth, re- 
jecting all extremes and refusing even the signs of an 
apparent miracle wrought against sound doctrine. She 
has not believed “when the Egyptians did so with their 
enchantments and Pharaoh’s heart: was hardened.” 
Brethren, we are compelled to speak thus if we 
speak at all in this matter. Let it be remembered, 
however, that this witness bearing church makes no 
arrogant pretensions of supremacy or infallibility. She 
confesses all who confess Christ; she even ac- 
knowledges those who refuse her the christian name, 
proclaiming themselves to be the only temple of the 
Lord. She claims no peculiar rights or privileges. 
She confesses that what she is, she is by the grace of 
God. She accepts the exhortation, “let him that think- 
eth he standeth, take heed lest he fall” She claims no 
power to lord it over men’s consciences ; she says to 
her teachers with the Apostle, “the servant of the 
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Lord should not strive, but be gentle to all men, apt 
to teach, patient; in meekness, instructing those who op- 
pose themselves, if God. peradventure will give them 
repentance to the acknowledgement of the truth.” 
She has never rejected those who cast out devils, be- 
cause they followed not with her. Ought we not to 
be more attached to our communion so honored of 
God, to do more for her increase and advancement, 
for her influence and extension? Are we not too in- 
different to our denominational success? Is she not 
set for the defence of the gospel, is not her progress 
the furtherance of the truth? If our Presbyterian 
church exhibits christianity\in its purest and simplest 
form, and this we profess by our adhesion to her, ought 
not our zeal to be increased to lengthen her cords and 
strengthen her stakes? Ought we not to say of our 
Zion with the Psalmist, “if I forget thee, may my right 
hand forget her cunning ¢” 

We are in the third and last place to consider the 
ruling Eldership and its duties. 

The Constitution of the Presbyterian church, recog- 
nises the office of ruling Elder, as Separate and dis- 
tinct from that of Bishop, Minister or teaching Elder. 
They do not think the word of God vests the whole 
authority of the church in the hands of the Clergy— 
they believe the people, the ecclesia, the congrega- 
tion are entitled tothe choice of Elders, who are to 
represent them in the judicatories of the church, and 
that this election is ordinarily the call of God, the di- 
vine designatoin of the person or persons so elected to 
the office. They find historically that this usurpation 
by the clergy of the entire government of the church 
has been a fruitful source of disorder, oppression. and 
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corruption. The result is seen in the ghostly tyranny 

- of Rome, binding its subjects soul and body with fet- 
ters of ignorance and superstitution, deteriorating the 
nations subject to its sway, taxing their resources be- 
yond endurance, making merchandize of the souls of 
men, and carrying its tariff of sin and prices of abso- 
lution into the unseen world. 

In the Greek or Eastern church, we find the same 
source of decay producing similar effects, though in 
a less degree, and we cannot doubt that the early 
corruption of church order and government, the usur- 
pation of the clergy and establishment of Prelacy, has 
been a prominent cause of their apostacy from the 
truth and of national declension We ground our be- 
lief of the right the laity to be represented in church 
courts and the divine warrant of the office of ruling 
Elder, not only upon the government of the Syna- 
gogue as adopted or rather continued by the Apos- 
tles, but upon various passages in the sacred Serip- 
tures. We observe that in first Corinthians, 12, 28, 
it is said that besides Apostles and teachers, God has 
set in the church helps and governments. Again, first 
Timothy, 5, 17, “let the Elders“ that rule well, be 
counted worthy of double honor, especially they who 
labor in word and doctrine;” implying the existance 
of both preaching and ruling Elders. Again, Romans 
12 chapter, it is said “he that ruleth let him do it 
with diligence.” In our form of government, the office 
is thus defined—‘“ ruling Elders are properly the rep- 
resentatives of the people chosen by them for the pur- 
pose of exercising government and discipline in con- 
junction with pastors or ministers. This office has 
been understood by a great part of the Protestant 
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Reformed churches to be designated in the Holy 
Scriptures by the title of governments; and of those 
who rule well but do not labor in the word and doc- 
trine.” ‘The proper character and duties of those who 
exercise this office are exhibited in the third chapter 
of the first Epistle to Timothy. They should be 
blameless and of good report, adorning the doctrine 
of God our Saviour. They should be sober and given 
to hospitality. They should rule well their own 
households for how otherwise can they rule in the 
house of God, or know how to behave themselves in 
the house of God which is the church of the living 
God—the pillar and ground of the truth. They are 
not to be novices or given to wine, nor brawlers nor 
covetuus. They are to hold the mystery of the faith 
in a pure conscience. They are to be diligent in their 
office which implies the watch and care of the church. 
The duties of the church toward the eldership are hon- 
or, encouragement and obedience in the Lord. May 
the election of these brethren about to be set apart to 
this office, be for the glory of God, and the peace, 
purity and edification of the church. May it infuse 
new vigor into our counsels, and be sanctified not only 
to those who are called to bear rule in this congrega- 
tion, but to every member of this christian society, 
concerning whom our prayer to God always is, that 
our blessed Savior may present each and every one 
of you, and of us also, faultless and spotless in his 
own righteousness before the presence of the Father 
in that great day when all that are in their graves shall 
hear his voice and come forth to receive according to 


the deeds done in the body. Amen. 
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A Briel History of the Central Presbyterian Church, 


This Church was organized onthe 14th day of November, 1835, 
by the Presbytery of Buffalo, and consisted at that time, of the follow- 
ing members: 

James J. Baldwin, Candace Baldwin, Ann Burgess, William G, 
Miller, Matilda Dickinson, Joseph Cooper, Reuben B. Heacock, Ab- 
ba P. Heacock, Eliza Cotton, George Stow, Otis W. Norton, Han- 
nah W. Norton, William B. Gilbert, Mary C. Gilbert, Emily 
Manville, John N. Reynolds, Ann Reynolds, Charles Hequembourg, 
Emma Hequembourg, Susan Hequembourg, James W. Vail, Daniel 
R. Hamlin, Euphemia Wheelock, E. M. Williams, Agnes Williams, 
Alden 8. Sprague, Mrs. Mary Sprague, Hiram H. Reynolds, Julia 
Reynolds, Seth. Beach, Mary Jane Heacock, Mrs. Sprague, Emma 
Hequembourg, jr. 

Of this number, the following persons are still members of this 
Church: 

James J. Baldwin, Candace Baldwin, his wife, Ann Burgess, Geo. 
Stow, Susan Hequembourg, (now Johnson,) Alden S. Sprague, Mary 
Sprague, his wife, H. H. Reynolds, Julia Reynolds, Mrs. Sprague. 

The records from time to time of the organization, show large 
additions to this Chureh both by letters and confession, and notwith- 
standing the embarrassments connected with the erection of a costly 
edifice in 1836, which formed, until it was abandoned in 1848, a per- 
petual source of difficulty, yet the spiritual prosperity of the Church 
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was manifest, and numbers continued to be added to it of such as 
(in the judgment of charity) shall be saved. 

Ata special meeting of the Church, Oct., 22, 1842, resolutions of 
adherence to the General Assembly were passed without opposition, 
and the Church ceased to have any further connection with the 
Presbytery of Buffalo and the Synod of Genesee. The Church has 
had but one Pastor, the Rey. John C. Lord, D. D., who commenced 
his labors at the organization of the Church. 

Since the organization of the Church, there have been added to 
it eight hundred and thirty persons, about one half of the number 
upon confession. The present number of communicants, is not far 
from five hundred. 

The society having abandoned the old edifice called the Pearl 
Street Church, have erected one of the largest and most commodious 
Church edifices in the United States. It is built of the Lockport 
white sand stone, is 135 feet in length by 78 in breadth, It is of 
the Norman style, designed by Mr. J. H. Selkirk and reflects great 
credit upon his taste and skill. 

The following persons constitute the officers of the Church and 
Congregation, at the present time: 

Elders, Joseph Foster, J. J. Baldwin, Arthur McArthur, George 
Stow, Henry Howard, William P. Landor, James O. Putnam and 
Stephen Lockwood. 

Deacons, John 'T. Noye, William B. Mann and Charles Faxon. 

Trustees, George Palmer, President, Elihu J. Baldwin, Treasurer, 
William Ketchum, William Wilkeson, L. K. Plimpton, Merrill B. 
Sherwood, John Kynoch, John G. Deshler and William Tweedy. 
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SERMON. 


Ja 


“As every man hath received the gift (ydpsowa), even so minister the same one 
to another, as good stewards (oixovéyov) of the manifold (mocxéAnc) grace of God. 

‘““If any man speak, let him speak as the oracles (Aéyia) of God; if any man 
minister (d:axovei), let him do it as of the ability (ioxboc) which God giveth (yxognyei): 
that God in all things may be glorified through Jesus Christ; to whom be praise 


and dominion for ever and ever. Amen.” 
1 Peter, ch. 4, vss. 10, 11. 


The Apostle contemplates the Church as a great house, in 
which are various vessels—and gifts as various as the recipi- 
ents. But it is a house so constituted as that all its officers and 
members are stewards. What he aims at in the text is to rouse 
every man to his appropriate work. And he draws his appeal 
from that hastening judgment which shall arraign every man 
for himself, and apply its searching tests to every man’s work, of 
whatever sort itis. In view of the end of all things, which his vig- 
orous, lively faith saw to be approaching, he calls for ‘fervent 
charity,” which every man can exercise, and which every man 
should feel himself the more urged to exercise to his neighbor, 
as he also must need it to be exercised toward himself. This 
makes it cover such a multitude of sins, because its exercise 
naturally provokes a response, and thus it reduplicates itself 
among all the brotherhood. And so in view of the same final 
judgment, he calls for a mutual “hospitality,” which should be 
ungrudging and which, however neglected among us, is that 
which has its smallest acts dignified by the Master, so that a 
cup of cold water given to a poor wayfaring disciple in Christ’s 
name, is counted,as an angelic ministry to an heir of salva- 
tion. 

And now in our text, the Apostle makes his appeal to reach 
every individual in the Church, whether officer or member— 
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and charges him on the ground of a sacred stewardship which 
he holds, and which he has received from his gracious Lord. 
Oh! that that wonderful preacher, whose sermon at Pentecost 
reaped a prompt harvest of three thousand souls, could preach 
here to us all, from this comprehensive, and searching text of 
his, till every one of us should feel the magnitude of his par- 
ticular work and the majesty of his personal calling, and go 
forward under this new stimulus to the service of the Master. 
Fathers and Brethren of the ministry, ours is the steward- 
; ‘ship of the sacred oracles. And the solemn charge of the 
Apostle to us is, “If any man speak, let him speak as the ora- 
cles of God.”” But is not also every church member a steward?, 
The charge to such, even to the widow with her farthing, or 
to Barnabas with his landed estate is, “If any man minister, 
let him to do it as of the ability which God giveth.’”” And for 
all fidelity in every department and in every act of the service, 
the grand, high, controlling motive is, “That God in all things 
may be glorified through Jesus Christ; to whom be praise and 
dominion for ever and ever. Amen.” 

This Apostolic injunction, so far as regards the preacher, 
may be understood: | 

Ist. Generally—as calling for a style of preaching in all re- 
spects becoming the dispensation of God's oracles—to speak as 
delivering the oracLEs oF Gop. Is it, peradventure, our own 
oracles, my brethren, that we have thought to deliver to men— 
or any human oracles from the metaphysics of the’ day, or the 
secular excitements of the hour? 

In the Church of Christ what has the holy ministry to dis- 
pense for the common good? Is it merely the mental talent, 
to deal out intellectual brilliancies for the admiration of the 
multitude, or rhetorical fineries and popular miscellanies for 
the public delight? No! The scripture is our treasure en-. 
trusted by God—from which we are to bring forth things new 
‘and old. Even the novelties, observe, must be scripture novel- 
ties. New things as well as old, indeed, but all out of the serip- 
ture treasury, which is varied as it is exhaustless. We are 
stewards of the mysteries of God. And the plain meaning of 
this Apostolic charge is, that all the arts of oratory and all the 
acquisitions of the man, and the man himself, are to be habitu- 
ally hidden behind the beaming, radiant truth of God’s word. 


> 5 
Need we say that this can be no hiding place for mental tmbe- 
cility, for dronish utterance, or for doctrinal crudities? The 
great Apostle to the Gentiles pictures the entire membership 
as torch-bearers of the word; so that the ministry, who lead the 


sacred procession, is above all, to hold, forth the word of ‘life 
as a blazing torch, behind wie though as in an ocean of 


light, the man and all the dress and oenaraast that. he wears, 


coeill be hidden in its4ustre. ‘ 


I beg your attention, then, to this one eet Yale for. every 


sacred speaker—to speak as diane the oracles of God. The ~ 


sermon is to be redolent with scripture—with its characters, 
doctrines, facts, motives, illustrations, arguments, appeals. I 
need not say how wide this one rule must carry us from that 
abuse of the pulpit, which turns it into a rostrum for political 
harangues or newspaper themes. It i is enough to say that the 
dignity and power of the pulpit, as a Divine Institution, must 
always stand in its reverential, faithful setting forth of the word 
‘of God. ‘So soon as it turns aside from this legitimate sphere, 
and descends to the fashion of the day or the passion of the 
-hour, it becomes degraded to wrangling and buffoonery on the 
one hand, or to elegant nonentities and sophistries on the 
other, until it is a Soait and derision among men, and an of- 
fence to the Holy Spirit Himself. It is plain that the sermon 
must fail in all its important ends, if it fail to open and enforce 
the scripture. The messenger is then without his message. 
The ministry may not turn aside to mere secular themes, 
though it were like the burying of a father, if it crowd out 
Christ ; for the command of Christ to us all is, “Let the dead 
bury their dead; but go thou and preach the kingdom of 
God.” 

But, more particularly, this Apostolic injunction may be un- 
derstood as calling upon the Christian ministry to speak as the 
oracles of Godsprax. Weare to take this inspired Revelation— 
God’s great discourse to men—as our pattern of Christian 
preaching. This principle would settle many a question of 
the day, as regards the style and substance of our discourse as 
ministers of the Lord Jesus. It would surely call for what- 
ever is reverential'in language, for the word of God is such. 
It would demand point and directness of style, for this is the 
method of the Scripture. It would require instruction and 
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edification, instead of empty declamation; for herein the word 
of God is a pattern. It would enjoin faithful admonition in all 
the particulars of personal and social virtue, for this is the 
tenor of God’s law. It would surely invoke all Christian pru- 
dence in discourse, for this is the genius of the highest Apos- 
tolie efforts. It would call for sprightliness instead of dullness, 
for life instead of deadness—for these lively oracles have 
no pattern for ministerial prosiness or cant. Look at the ser- 
mon of the Lord Jesus on the Mount, or of Peter at Pentecost. 
Look at the discourses of Stephen and of Paul. 

But to speak as the oracles of God speak must surely be, 
Ist. Zo make the preaching centre all upon Christ, and savor always 
of His Gospel. This is clearly characteristic of God’s oracles. 
The very spirit of prophecy is the testimony of the Lord Jesus. 
This is its life and soul. This is the glowing theme of Scrip- 
ture poetry, the radiant centre of its history, the very heart. of 
its theology. Moses in the law, far away back in early ages, 
‘speaks of Him, and the thousand minutiz of the law itself point 
to Him. The sweet singer of Israel makes this the key-note of 
all his songs, and this is the golden thread upon which all the 
pearls of inspiration are strung. 

Consider What is preaching? In its original, essential idea, 
it is publishing, proclaiming, story-telling. Not the telling of 
stories, but the narration of those glorious facts and messages 
which make up the gospel as good-news—glad-tidings to men. 
Yes, my brethren, it is still to us the old story which yet never 
grows old to the faithful preacher, nor palls upon the ear of 
the devout hearer—wiich, told ten thousand thousand times, 
has all its freshness and charm for the child of God, because it 
is the story of the cross, and of salvation. Is it not our high 
~ commission to tell this story to every creature—humble as the 
work may seem in the eye of worldly wisdom—and never to 
preach without somehow narrating it, so that there shall be 
gospel enough in every discourse for any chance hearer to find 
Jesus? Preach the Gospel, says our Saviour’s commission. 
Preach the word, echoes the Apostolic charge. We preach 
Christ crucified, says the Apostle. And the sacred historian 
records it of them, “They preached Jesus and the Resurree- 
tion.” In the synagogue, where it was a stumbling block—in 
the shadow of the Acropolis, where it was foolishness—before 
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Felix and Festus, Agrippa and Herod, Pilate and Cesar, where 
it was’ an offence—before the sages of the Areopagus, who 
mocked, and before the bigots of the Sanhedrim, who raved, 
it was still the same story of the Gospel. In the golden age of 
Tiberius, or in the bloody times of Nero and Domitian, it was 
still the same elevated and peculiar discourse. Mark how to 
the news-loving Athenians, the Great Apostle reaches the 
radiant theme from thé side topics of natural religion—how 
from the unknown God: of creation, whom he declared unto 
them, he comes, by a stately and sure logic, to the God-man 
eee He hath ordained as) Judge. And what wonder that 
this was the great focus to which all his preaching converged, 

when amidst all the demand for novelties, and against all the 
temptations of a worldly wisdom, he determined not to know 
any thing among them save Jesus Christ and Him crucified— 
whenhe expressly disclaimed any reliance on wisdom of words,. 
lest the cross of Christ should be made of none effect. When 
we look for a specimen of that preaching of unofficial disciples. 
of Cyprus and Cyrene, which resulted, under God, in the gathr. 
ering of the first Gentile church—the mother church at 
Antioch—we find only the simple record, that they preached 
unto them the Lord Jesus. 

But beyond this publishing the story of Christ, we must 
include further, a gospel mode of preaching-——that makes every 
truth of Scripture centre upon Christ—makes every Christian. 
virtue grow out of Christ. In the Bible especially, if it be rightly. 
understood, Christ is all and in all. And it is then that his com-. 
mundments are seen to be not grievous, when they are shown. 
in this gospel aspect, as resolving themselves into one great 
and gracious commandment—to be saved. It is then that the 
obligations which they impose appear welcome, when they are 
shown to be gracious obligations, and only as the golden cords 
which bind the planets in their orbits, by fastening them each, 
to their central Sun. Ask those radiant worlds if it is grievous. 
to them to be held by strictest obligation to their particular: 
track, bound not to swerve a hair’s breadth in ages, and they 
will tell you that but for this, there must long ago have ensued 
coilision and catastrophe. _So His commandments are not 
gricvous. So it is also that the caricatured, reviled doctrine of 
election is appropriately set forth, when it is exhibited in its 
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gracious aspect—as just the Shepherd having his sheep—as 
just the Architect having his plan—as just the Saviour having 
His redeemed as the satisfaction for the travail of His soul. 
Thus it appears as not only asserting God’s prerogative of 
showing mercy to whom He will show mercy, but of showing 
mercy to whosoever will: as nota bare mystery of God’s coun- 
_ sels, waiting to be revealed in the last great day, but as reveal- 
ing itself already in its practical processes, and all along 
showing those to be elected to salvation in whom the salvation 
from sin and death is actually going on. Thus the Saviour is 
exhibited in His true light, as disappointing no confidence that 
is reposed in Him, because the unbeliever has reposed no con- 
fidence, and there is none there to be disappointed, Thus, 
everywhere the Gospel is vindicated, when it is shown to be 
the Gospel, with all its blessings, to every one to whom it is 
good news, and to whose soul it comes as glad tidings. Thus it 
is not simply to stand as'a naked fact that “‘to them that be- 
lieve, Christ is precious,” but it is also’ to be hailed as a sweet 
revelation, that wherever, to any soul, Christ is felt to be pre- 
cious, there we may know is the genuine spirit of believing. It 
is of these Gospel mysteries, my brethren, that we are the stew- 
ards. And it is required of a steward that he be found faithful. 
We are to dispense these lively oracles as food to the hungry, 
and as water to the thirsty. The sermon is not to be a chance 
matter, nor a dull routine to fill up a perfunctory office work, 
nor any doling out of lazy platitudes to save time from the 
“study—nor any rambling upon vapid generalities, to pass as a 
sermon merely from being prefaced by a text, or even sprinkled 
with Scripture passages. But it is to be a faithful dispensing 
of these Scriptures, giving to all a portion in due season, where 
the savor is to be “a savor of life unto life, or of death unto 
death.” : : 
_ It follows hence, that it is not even PIpeCnias in a gospel 
way, what may be ‘allel “a gospel sermon”—not even preaching 
Christ as a theological theme, that will meet the demand. It is 
preaching the Gospel to the hearers, and not merely before the hearers, 
or in their hearing, that is required. It is delivering it as a real 
message, from a real messenger, to dying men. It is putting it 
forth as an offer of life to those who are perishing. No ortho- 
dox disquisition even upon the words, or attributes, or work of 
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Christ Himself will suffice, if the good news be not proclaimed 
_ to the hearers, as for them—if it be not rung in their ears as 
by God’s own living messengers, with the view of attracting 
men to the fountain opened, and to the Saviour lifted up ee 
them. One may preach alway somewhat about the Gospel, or 
somewhat of the Gospel, or even the Gospel itself, but never pro- 
claim “it at all as good news, glad tidings to the hearers. To 
present its great, high; ‘distinctive truths, and to point them 
with. a practical appeal as of present, personal moment—human 
depravity—the vicarious atonement of Christ—the way of j jus- 
tification by faith in Him—the new birth by the Spirit—the 
Gospel call and offer, as somewhat to be acted upon, and call- 
ing for prompt action in the light of judgment and eternity— 
this is to speak as the oracles of God speak. — 

And the Gospel is also to be preached as the great, Divine, reme- 
dial system for the world: as therefore always applicable—good for 
alltimes and states of society, andthe best, the only panacea. This 

is to speak as the oracles of God speak; for everywhere they take 
these high, comprehensive views of the world’s evils, and of 
the remedy. They deal with the human family as with a tree 
whose disease is to be cured not by lopping off this and that 
‘branch, but by laboring at the root, just because the branch 
does not bear the root, but the root the branch. Have they 
then nothing to do with the branches? Yes; but much more 
with the tree—with the root. This concerns a vital principle 
of the sacred Scriptures, that the heart of man is the root and 
source of all evil, and that there, of course, every true reforma- 
tion must commence. Hence, when Christian ministers set 
out to be exorcists of social evils, apart from this Gospel of 
Christ, the devils themselves cry out, “Jesus I know, and Paul 
I know, but who are ye?’ What was our Saviour’s example on 
this point? When the crowd would carry Him on their 
shoulders to Jerusalem, to make Him a King, it would seem 
to many as the very consummation to be sought. But “he reti- 
red into a mountain, by Himself alone.” Did He not aim to be 
King then? ‘Yes; but not by thus entangling His claims with 
the politics of the day, and making His religion terminate in 
temporal conflicts with Cesar, orin wounds with Peter’s sword 
such as He must heal, but by bringing all things under control 
of His religion. And this He signified when He said, “ And 
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I, if I be lifted up, (as surely as I shall be lifted up,) will draw 
all unto me: all men—all means—all agencies—all dynasties— 
all powers—all resources—aLL things.’ This position is not 
to evade and stave off great practical questions of morality and 
charity. No! It is rather to show the best, most practical 
treatment of them from the high platform of Scripture, enfore- 
ing at once the great principles of all morality and charity. To 
give the time of day to men, we must keep our clock by the 
sun. This will always be too indirect and roundabout for 
some, and too direct for others. But whether men will hear, 
or whether they will forbear, we preach Christ crucified. 

But further, to speak as the oracles of God speak, is, of course, 
fully and faithfully to set forth God’s own revelation. And yet 
scriptural preaching is not found to be a thing of course in our 
day; for the preaching of scripture, or the use of scripture in 
preaching, is not necessarily scriptural preaching. Paul, on 
this point, lays down the rule: “ Whether prophecy, let us 
prophesy according to the proportion (or analogy) of faith.” The 
charge against this, from certain quarters, is now rather of 
Biblicism—that this is to make a paper Pope of the Bible—that 
it transfers to a volume the infallible authority claimed so ab- 
surdly for the Papal Head. And the practice of many falls in 
with this mischievous aspersion, in so far as it puts a slight 

_upon the Scripture as the staple of Christian discourse. Plainly 
enough the sermon ought.to be scriptural in substance, setting 
forth God’s word as a system of revealed truth, and fortifying 
the statements and arguments by its inspired passages. Who 
will allege that thisis meagre, and any slavish restriction upon the 
-human mind? The Bible is opened at the very gateway of 
truth, and where it is opened, there we know is the well where 
truth lies also at the bottom. For all truth is on, and here 
the very Spirit of truth has given us the necessary elements for 
_the widest investigation. Just as there are a few notes in music 
by which all its songs and anthems.are to be sung—just as there 
_are a few colors in the rainbow by which all the tints and hues 
of nature are blended, and the painter’s canvass becomes in- 
_ stinct with life—just as there are a few figures in arithmetic by 
which all the mathematics is to be worked out to the highest 
problems of the calculus, and to the most intricate measure- 
ments of the stars—so here, in.God’s oracles, we have all truth 
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in its elements by which all the affinities of truth can be more 
or less searched out and solved. It is no nursery work, no 
child’s play, to be bound to the scripture.. The pulpit of our 
mother church brought the Bible of preacher and hearer into 
use, so that the busy handling of the sacred volume in pulpit 
and pew was called for, all_along the discourse. And those 
were the days of heroism—when men and women, tender 
mothers and gentle daughters, had use for their Bibles in caves 
and prisons, and were training in a religion that could calmly 
. confront the stake. Is it not the earnest, open confession of 
Jesus as the Christ of scripture—the Son of the living God, pre- 
dicted and foreshadowed—which Christ Himself declared should 
' be the rock upon which He would build his church? And has 
it not always been verified that the church has stood firm against 
the gates of hell only as it has openly and boldly sent forth 
this confession? And is it not always and everywhere this 
that makes the faithful preacher of Christ a rock—turns Simons 
into Peters, aye, and fishermen into fishers of men? Whata 
perversion of the divine truth is that which the Papacy makes, 
where, around the base of the great dome of St. Peter's, it in- 
scribes the passage which, in its very terms, contradicts their _ 
theory: “Tu es Petrus et super hane petram, (not super hune 
Petrum,) edificabo meam ecclesiam.”’ Instead of exalting the 
truth of God, therefore, as it is in Jesus, they have exalted the 
man Peter, who, the moment he boasted in himself, proved to 
be a stone, indeed, but a stone upon the water, going down, 
down to the bottom. And thus it is that they have secularized 
the living commission to Peter so as to petrify everything 
around them. What did the great reformers do but mainly to 
unbind the word of God, and give it free course? And it was 
the ignorance or ignoring of the scriptures in the pulpits of 
Germany, two centuries afterwards, which brought in the over- 
flow of scepticism. What wonder, when, as D’Aubigné has 
said, the pulpit was abused “to discuss such topics as the ioe 
ness of potatoes!” 

Seriptural preaching, then, as the minister’s hearty confes- 
sion of Christian doctrine, (not merely as the confession of the 
Church,) where he gives utterance to his creed as a living senti- 
ment, and speaks it, not from the Catechism merely, but from 
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1is inmost soul, and out of his own personal, profound experi- 
ence, this is the want of our day. | 
Need I say, then, that the sermon ought to be Biblical, deal- 
ing with the scripture as a system of truth, aiming to make 
known the whole counsel of God—setting forth the Gospel in 
both Testaments. This is the mode of God’s oracles, where 
the Old refers forward to the New, and the New illuminates the 
Old; where John responds to Isaiah, and David calls to David’s 
greater Son. And it needs no argument to prove that there 
should be doctrine in the sermon, for doctrine is teaching, and 
instruction is the basis of exhortation, and we preach under a 
commission to teach all nations, and the preacher whose doctrine 
does not appear fails of his great mission. And so it will 
readily be inferred that the preaching ought to aim at exposition, 
for this is just the unfolding of the scripture, to show what God | 
the Lord speaks, and to exhibit the very mind of the Spirit. 
Jesus preached froma text-at Nazareth, but with what scope— 
with what range of scriptural illustration—stretching hands to 
Elijah and Elisha. And then, in His: resurrection flesh,-when 
He had but two travellers for a congregation by the wayside, 
how He began at Moses and_all the prophets, and opened up in 
all the scriptures the things concerning Himself. Ah!. that 
speaking was like the oracles of God—as though He were an 
embodiment of sacred scripture—speaking as by its own inspi- 
ration, and as though Moses and all the prophets were speaking 
in Him. It was this fire of the Spirit in the unknown, unher- 
alded preacher, that made their hearts burn within them. 
_ The early Christian fathers used the expository method, so 
that the golden-mouthed Greek, in the great pulpit of St. 
Sophia, and the renowned Latin, from ‘his bishopric in Africa, 
have bequeathed to the Church their connected discourses on 
entire books of scripture, enriched with thoughts which are 
the charm of our day. Political preaching flourished in the 
bloody time of St. Bartholomew’s, when the French pulpit was 
filled with ravening wolves, who led the persecution against 
_ Protestant Christians. Rhetorical preaching flourished in the 
splendid age of Louis XIV—the time when Bourdaloue and 
Bossuet swayed the intellect of France, by their impassioned 
eloquence and brilliant appeals. But with little of the simpli- 
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city that is in Christ, they could do little to stay the skeptical 
tendencies which soon came rushing on like a flood. And the 
land where the pulpit has for centuries maintained the most of 
its proper dignity and power, is the land of Knox and Chalmers— 
the land more than any other of biblical, doctrinal, and exposi- 
tory preaching. ‘And if you will look around you in our own 
land, at the present attitude of the pulpit, you will see plainly 
that it) is where the ministry accept a very qualified view of 
inspiration, and receive with great abatement the divine au- 
thority of God’s word, that the sermon has become a cold, spec- 
ulative, metaphysical, transcendental essay, or a political dia-— 
tribe, and a platform, electioneering harangue, and the theology 
that is preached and taught, if any theology there be left, 
builds itself on any thing rather than the word of God. Let 
- me say that a negative theology, which has only nothing posi- 
tive in. it—which avoids the great, definite doctrines of original | 
sin, regeneration, vicarious sacrifice, imputation, election—and 
- emasculates the word of God as a system of saving truth, may 
be fostered by a style of (orthodox) preaching that gives always 
the milk instead of the meat of God’s oracles. Just as one may 
virtually tell a falsehood by keeping back the truth, without 
ever denying it, so in this momentous matter of God’s revela- 
’ tion, we may join hands with the deniers of these vital doc- 
trines by ignoring them before the people. Have we not seen 
it—have we not felt it—how-a lax theology m the Church has always 
paved the way for a false theology ?—And so, also, a theology that 
just for want of system, and for lack of-point, is, to all intents, 
a mere negation—however it may abound in theological terms, 
as the iene and scattered threads of orthodoxy not woven into 
a fabric—is constructively a theology that negatives all the 
precious truth of God. | 
But it will surely be. inquired, whence it is that so much 
preaching of scripture as we know to obtain among us and 
around. us, has not more marked effect. Many who have seen 
the proof-text and the catechism act upon the preacher as a 
kind of lullaby, have gone off to seek somewhat that is more 
lively sprightly and popular, for the hearers, not considering 
that what we want is just these lively oracles presented with life; 
invested and handled with their own spiritual energy and 
power. Consider for a moment what are the elements of effec- 
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tiveness and success, to be fairly looked for in the dispensation 
of God’s oracles. With what authority the simple word of 
God must come to the human conscience, in proper circum- 
stances! What power have we often seen and felt in its mere 
utterance! Has not. the reading of the scripture often been 
found to be more than the discourse—-more full of edification and 
comfort to God’s people—more replete with hope to the inqui- 
rer, and more pregnant with alarms to the careless, than our 
highest pulpit efforts? Have we not sometimes found that it 
was the dext and not the sermon, that went to the sinner’s soul? 
The text was all of it God’s word, and was wielded by the Spirit. 
The sermon was possibly, all of it, our own, and was wielded 
by ourselves. When we would fain bring to the pulpit some 
fire and hammer of our own; (or bring God’s word. as a dull, 
theological common-place,) the Spirit asks, “Is not my word 
as the fire and as the hammer, to break the flinty rock in 
pieces?’ When we point our arguments or appeals as though 
they must prove potent weapons, the Holy Ghost’ cries out, 
“The word of God is quick and powerful, and sharper than 
any two-edged sword, piercing even to the dividing asunder of 
soul and spirit, and of the joints and marrow, and is a discerner 
of the thoughts and intents of the heart.”” Why then is not the 
preaching of scripture from orthodox pulpits more effective ? 
Because even the word of God is only a sword; and a sword, 
even though laid out bare and glistening, and two-edged, upon 
the sacred desk, works no result. There must be some proper 
power to wield it. We are to use it like a sword, for some exe- 
cution. And as it is “the sword of the Spirit,” the Spirit 
himself must withal deal the blow that brings it home with 
power. We have the sword everywhere among us. We are 
honored to bear it, and it gleams from scores of our pulpits, 
and it is statedly unsheathed and often actively flourished by 
us all; but alas, my brethren, with how little execution in the 
aggregate. It is not to be worn as the sacred insignia of our 
office. It is to be handled. 

‘It follows hence, that to speak as the oracles of God speak must 
be to speak in demonstration of the Spirit and of power. This is the 
peculiar, high quality of the scripture, and this must be the quality 
of the preacher. This gives power. This it is that Paul for him- 
self puts in contrast with “the enticing words of man’s wisdom,” 
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as the proper power of the pulpit. This spiritual power in the 
preaching, calls for a faith that does not stand in the wisdom of 
men, but in the power of God. The demand for popular preach- 
ing, as it is called, that shall carry the crowd by catering to popu- 
lar tastes, too often looks to a faith that stands in the wisdom of 
men, and not inthe power of God. The pulpit of our day eminent- 
lyrequires hi gh mental attainments—rich and varied intellectual 
culture, commanding eloquence. But the true effectiveness of 
all fdaehd must lie in the divine unction, in the Spirit’s demon- 
stration. The Spirit’s own weapon must be present to wield. 

And he who brings it forth must be in lively communion and 
sympathy with the same Spirit, who thus works in the word _ 
through the preacher, by his own divine efficiency. The great 
reformer, Melancthon, in a sermon on the text “None shall 
pluck them out of my hand,” says: “This expression has often 
- raised me up out of the deepest sorrow, and drawn me, as it 
were, out of hell.’’ Zuther, whose sermons were replete with 
scripture, and of whose preaching it has been said that “every 
word was a thunderbolt,” chiefly because he hurled these inspi- 
red words with such results, declares, “How often a single 
word of the inspired page has seemed to me like the gate of 
Paradise.” We know of the passages that came all alive, with 
convincing, saving power, to Cowper, and to President Hd- 
wards, andto D’Aubignd. What is it that arms them still, with 
such peculiar energy—makes these words glow and burn so like 
live coals—cut so like a sword—pierce so to the very quick, 

like a sharp spear, and find their mark so exactly like a well 
aimed arrow? Why is it that they strike so like a thunder- 
bolt? Itis because they are the words of the Spirit of God—and 
are sent home by the Spirit. But even God’s lightning seeks con- 
ductors to dispense it. Our jar must be itself charged before 

we can give the shock. The iron must be itself magnetized, 

before it can act as a magnet to others. This spiritual power, 
therefore, must ever be the highest quality of the preaching, 

though Gabriel himself were the speaker. This must go far to 

dignify and energize the humblest talent, while the most ex- 

alted gifts without this, are dead. Speak of manner! What 

is especially requisite in every pulpit performance, is that blood- 
earnestness which the great Mason remarked of the eloquent Chal- 

mers. What was the power of Duff’s discourse among us, but 
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the power of the Spirit giving the seal of sincerity and faithfal- 
ness to every utterance, and conquering all the awkwardness of 
manner, and dignifying all the simplicity of speech by the unc- 
tion of the Holy Ghost? We are sowers. And “the seed is the 
word of God.” This is to be sown, if'a harvest is to be reaped. 
And there is no seed like it—for it.is “the incorruptible seed 
which liveth and abideth for ever.” It is this by which MEN are 
born again and begotten unto a lively hope. But if we sow it 
carelessly by the wayside, along the: beaten road—or if we cast’ 
it heedlessly, haphazard, among thorns, with no preparation of 
the soil, or if we think that all we have to do, is to let this seed 
fall ae our official hands, though it be on the barren rock, 
what wonder that we see no saving results? It is not the text 
as a motto, nor the text left behind at the threshold of the dis- 
course, nor the text covered over with worldly or even sacred 
lore, nor the text deadened and blunted by a sluggish deliv- 
ery—not even though it were all God’s precious scripture, if 
it were doled out in dull and frigid 'tones—but the text open- 
ed, expounded, unfolded, fortified by other texts, laid bare as 
a thing of life, and applied as the very edge of the Spirit’s 
sword—it is this that is to accomplish God’s gracious pleasure. 
Thus it comes to pass, that one of these smooth stones from the 
wee of water of Life—some passage worn smooth to the 

1ory, when slung with the sling of the shepherd boy, under 
divi e direction, strikes between the joints of Goliath’s harness 
and smites him dead. 

God will put honor upon His own word in proportion as we 
honor it. He will make it speak with authority, where we 
speak it as with authority. And thus, a truly scriptural ser- 
mon, spoken as the oracles of God speak, can never fail of 
being effective, just because of His promise that His word shall 
be like the snow and rain of heaven, a certain fertilizer, bring- 
ing forth the fir tree in place of the thorn, and the myrtle tree 
instead of the briar, to be to the Lord for a name, for an ever- 
lasting sign, that shall not be cut off. But the Spirit works by 
well selected and appropriate agencies. He may be grieved— 
He may be quenched—or He may be cherished and fostered. 
The words of the speaker are to be such as the Spirit has Him- 
self indited by the inspiration of a lively Christian faith and 
zeal, warmed afresh from fresh communings with the Master, 
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Then the truth comes forth with a kindling presentation. What 
is it that gives such wondrous efficacy to the ministrations of 
some men not in themselves great, not strong as many in in- 
tellect, nor varied in learning, nor versed in worldly phi- 
losophy? Itis simply that they are men full of faith and of the 
Holy Ghost, in their ministrations. They have minds imbued 
with the divine word, in its doctrines and relations, and in its 
very style of thought ard form of expression—full of spiritual 
apprehension, and rich in evangelical sentiment. And the 
message from their lips seems indeed like a message from God. 
They glow with the fervor of revelation, and the truth comes 
burning from their tongue as if kindled with a live coal from 
off God’s altar. This is the preaching we need. Talent of 
the highest. order can be consecrated by this, and talent of the 
humblest grades can be made effective by this. 
Of Paul and Barnabas it is recorded that they entered into 
a Jewish synagogue at Iconium, and “so spake that a great 
multitude, both of the Jews and of the Greeks, believed.” Who 
will tell us what sort of speaking that was of theirs that the 
Holy Spirit has seen fit to mark as the kind of preaching 
for the conversion of multitudes? If any one under the whole 
heaven can reveal the mighty secret, let him come forward. 
-This is what we want—such preaching as, under God, leads 
men to believe—preaching which the Spirit recognizes as appro- 
priate to this great result. When you strive to summon before 
you that scene, and to conceive of that pair of preachers, as 
they were that day reaping such a harvest of souls, how do you 
think of them? What quality can you most certainly see in 
them, and in their discourse? Ah! it was the jire of Christian 
devotion that sent out words all glowing with the Spirit’s bap- 
tism of fire. We imagine no studied gesticulation, nor rhetorical 
fineries in Paul, but something that utterly overcame his per- 
sonal disadvantages, so. that you would not think of his “weak 
presence,” and his “contemptible speech.” No sanctimonious 
dullness or cant in Barnabas—no tame, drowsy, lifeless utter- 
ance, but a noble soul on fire, and kindling all around! A 
heart all glowing with the gospel—all imbued with its spirit— 
all running over with its messages of love—a soul whose well 
of water springing up to everlasting life, naturally overflows 
and streams out to water others, this is the spirit of effective 
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preaching. And just as it is said that serpents, when they lie in 
wait for man or beast, eat poisonous herbs to make their sting 
more fatal, so the preacher is always anew to partake freely of 
the gospel truths, to make his message nfore successful. It is 
not even the preaching of sacred scripture that is enough, if it 
be the lifeless, prosy citation of it, as if it were a dead letter. 
No! God’s ordinance of preaching calls for the Livine preacher, 
not for the dead one. His word could better speak for itself 
from the printed page, than from the soulless lips. Oh! fora 
host of such as Apollos, of whom it is recorded by the Spirit, 
He was “an eloquent man, and mighty in the Scriptures.” 

But the Church consists not only of the Ministry, so called; or 
rather, according to its divine constitution, the Great Head of 
the church holds every member to be a minister—not, indeed, for. 
officially preaching the word, yet none the less for publishing it. 
The text calls these LATTER the ministers. It is only the differ- 
ence between those who speak and those who serve in-other 
manifold and daily ministrations. It is only a distinction between 
such as minister in the word and doctrine, and such as minister in » 
the thousand commoner occupations of life. Too often it is 
judged that the ordained ministry carries with it all the respon- 
sibility in the divine service. To such an estimate, the sacred 
office, so called, implies that the common Christian offices of 
life are not sacred: as though all that is solemn and responsible 
were merged in the function of preaching, and as though all the 
direct obligation of Christ’s cause must fall the first. and 
heaviest, at least, upon the one man in a whole congregation 
who has devoted himself to the official ministry of the word. 
But what saith the Scripture? Who in the Church is not 
divinely ordained to be a steward of the manifold grace of 
God? And to every man, according as he hath received the 
gift, or charism, the appeal comes in the text, proposing one 
high principle of his ministration—that it be as of the ability 
which God gweth. Who in the Church is not set apart as a 
Priest? a royal priest—one of the true, royal and holy priest- 
hood which comprises the whole menberhty? When your 
high claim is this, and your chief honor is this, will you deny 
your holy function? Because it is the province of a priest to 
offer up sacrifices to God, will the worldly professor shrink from 
his priesthood, and refuse his robe of office, and deny his divine | 
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right? Would he stand on the threshold of Heaven , bantering for 
the crown of the King; without the priestly office work, when the 
Great Apostle and High Priest of our Profession died to make 
us unto our God kings and priests forever? As the glory of i 
the Mediator is in the double function, and as His crown is — 


~ wrought of both materials in one, so is our glory and crown to 


Gonsiiat of both. “Ye area royal priesthood.’ And as Christ 
cannot be to us a PriestWithout being also a King, so neither 
can any one’ be to Him a King without being also a Priest. 
The Church can never reach her proper glory or efficiency in 
the world, until the private membership feel themselves charged 
with a most sacred ftinction, and a most responsible office: 
when, instead of rolling the duties upon an official ministry, 
or doing their work by proxy, each shall feel himself a royal 
priest at God’s altar—a steward in his house, and a member of 
his army. And the minister of the word is himself to regard 
the membership over whom he-is set, according to this true 
theory of their:calling, and to aim at drawing them out into 
all works and labors of love, for the Master. He is but the 
leader of his regiment in the great host. His work it is to train 
them for most efficient, personal service—to go before them 
in all the march, and to lead them out according to their sev- 
eral ability, as well disciplined troops for the war. The ery 
comes up continually for more ministers. They must at most 
be few and feeble. But the dreadful lack, in-comparison with 
the demand, behind all this, is, that we want more ministering 
from the membership in the various walks of life, according 
to men’s several abilities. As distinct from speaking or teach- 
ing, which all cannot.do, the church needs these manifold minis- 
trations which all can do, according to the abundance or pov- 
erty of each. To do good and to communicate—these are the 
appointed sacrifices for every private Christian, and with such 
as these (amazing grace !) God is well pleased. Oh! fora band 
of thorough working-men in the churches, who will devote a tithe 
of such attention to Christ’s work as they do to their own— 
who will canvass for Christ’s exaltation, somewhat as they do 
for the promotion of political leaders—stirring up the careless, ° 
scattering tracts, ministering helps, provoking one another to 
renewed exertions by the wayside, seeking out from the mul- 
titudes some new suffrages for Jesus, and gathering into the 
Sabbath-school and prayer-meeting such as may swell the 
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triumphs of the Saviour. Shall we say, that besides a lack of 
spiritual preaching, a lack of principled giving and principled 
working, in the church, is the crying evil of the times: Look 
at the rule—“as of the ability.which God giveth;” whether as re- 
_ gards wealth—talent—time—opportunity—influence. What 
chureh among us can show its membership, old and young, 
i male and extialo, trained to this kind of high caleulation and 
action? Picture such a church for a moment. Does it require 
agencies and urgencies among them, to stir them up to each 
particular object of our church benefactions? Does it demand 
the pastor’s pleadings, or the collector’s summons? No! they 
have regularly laid by in store according as God hath pros- 
pered them—just in order that there be no laborious gatherings 
when the demand comes round. . They have anticipated and 
forestalled all those cumbrous instrunientalities. And now 
see what they have compassed by this very exercise of their 
Christian calculation! They have estimated their income, 
and here they have taken into view the goodness, of God to 
them. They have estimated the proportion which they ought 
to devote to him: and here have come in the appeals of 
his love. They have settled their minds to the scriptural 
rule, of giving a tenth or a fifth of their income, as the case will 
allow, and so they are quieted from many a mere impulse of 
irregular and reckless giving. And the difference between 
this and the ordinary case, is, that here, the principle is taken into 
view, and the man acts as a priest at God’s altar, from a noble 
Christian motive; while otherwise, he gives merely as may 
chance, with no lofty exercise, and no high rule of action. 
Need I say, that the difference in the aggregate of contribu- 
tions must be immensely in favor of the principled giving— | 
because the principle draws out from each, something, however 
small—and brings from all, systematically, many times a year, 
as much as else would be given for the entire year, without it. 
Think, my brethren, what a revenue of free-will offerings 
would roll into the treasury of the Master, if any such habit of 
giving could be inaugurated among all our churches. Suppose 
“It were a tithe of each member’s income, according to the an- 
cient Jewish law—and the Christian rate should surely not be 
less than the Jewish—and what a change would come over the 
columns of our reports, and over the annals of all our benevo- 
lent operations! And wonld not the introduction of this prin- 
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ercising the entire membership in some Risk onine of what 
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. they get from God, that they never had thought, and of what — 


they owe to God which they had never estimated—bringing 
out labor as well as money, and engaging the church’s. ener- 
gies for Christ. A church that both prays and works, may. 
surely expect God’s blessing. The church is an organization 
for labor and liberality“as well as for the ministration of the 
truth. The first Gentile church, at Antioch, did two things 
immediately upon their establishment. ‘They commissioned 
two missionaries to the Gentiles, and they set on foot collec- 
tions for the poor Jewish saints at Jerusalem. 

The great President Edwards, says: “If God’s people. in 
this. land were’ once brought to abound in such deeds of love, 


-as much as in prayer, hearing, singing, and religious meetings, 


it would be a most blessed omen. Nothing would have a 
greater tendency to bring the God of love down from heaven 
to earth. Ido not. remember, he says, ever to have read of any 
remarkable outpouring of the Spirit, that continued any long 
time, but was attended with an abounding in this duty. And 
the remarkable blessing that God has given Mr. Whitefield, 
and the great success with which he hits crowned him, may 
well be thought to be very much owing to his laying himself 
out so abundantly in charitable Jesigne: And he adds: It is 
foretold, that God’s people should shaun in this duty at the 
time of the great outpouring of the Spirit in the latter days. 
«The vile person shall no more be calted liberal, nor the churl 
said to be bountiful. But the liberal deviseth liberal things, 
and by liberal things shall he stand.” How many of our mem- 
bers give statedly to the great objects which the church calls 
for? And how many of these make that stated contribution 
having first invoked the presence of the risen Lord, to audit 
their accounts? And how many give according to any fixed 
proportion, such as Christian liberality would devise? And 
how many reach any true self-denial, or ever give, only so as 
not to infringe upon their utmost convenience? And is this 
the law of God’s house, that over against. his gracious promise, 
that he will give us a sufficiency without naming the amount, 
we should pledge him only a conveniency, when he has required 
of us to give him according to our ability, remembering 
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always, that it is of “the ability which God giveth.” The con- 
science of the Christian Church cannot long remain at. ease, ’ 
in a day like ours. The demands of Christ’s cause are so nu- 
merous and immense. No man shall wait for a want to arise, 
for the channels are open every where. ‘The treasury-boxes 
are in the court of the temple, where we pass along, and ‘they 
are many, and accessible to all. The utmost that can be given 
to-day, can be put in circulation to-morrow, as on the wings 
of the wind. And the question propounds itself to the Church, 
something as it did to the blessed Master—the question. of a 
world’s salvation—who will help? The crisis is ripe, for a uni- 
versal movement. in systematic beneficence. Now, when this 
seems what is most needed under God—now, when a dollar 
can do more in publishing the gospel, than ever before—when 
a mite, the-half of a farthing, can put in circulation whole books 
of the secripture—the true Christian cannot be careless of the 
opportunities amongst which he lives, nor of the momentous | 
- agencies which he may employ for good. He cannot! Even the 
_ natural feeling of philanthropy is stimulated by these stirring 
' times, and men who are not Christians are giving princely 
fortunes to found Educational Institutions, which may be 
fountains of blessings to men, in all ages. They are founding 
professorships and scholarships, to give every facility to worldly 
learning. This has become the fashion of the times, and the 
examples are multiplying, until we begin to wonder whether 
there is any worldly principle which has more power to relax 
the hold on wealth than the religion of Christ; itself has, in 
our day. We would not steal with the papacy into the dying 
chamber, to cajole the avaricious out of the estate which he 
can no longer retain. We would have a systématic, orderly, 
principled giving, all along, as @ living action, not as a dying 
act. Alas! the channels of gain are open, as well as, the chan- . 
nels of beneficence. Christians are in the race for lucre.. They are 
2 often using God’s money as if it were their own, to speculate 
upon, and for the present they have not the Saaaled in hand to 
give him even a nominal proportion of what he is giving to 
them, and of what is all originally, and of right, his own. 
In this noontide and heat of the world’s affairs, the Saviour 
comes as a wearied traveller and sits thus on our well. He 
asks us for a draught of water; but not so much to slake His 
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thirst as to open to Him an opportunity at slaking ours. He 
asks us for this water which we have to give, that He may 
give us of-the water of life which He has so abundantly to 
bestow. It is thus that He requires of us anything in the sev- 
eral relations of life, that. we may be led to ask of Him all 
_ things that pertain to life and godliness. Well enough might we 
‘inquire, How is it that THOU, who art the adorable Lord and 
Saviour, and who, of ri@ht, might be expected to have no deal- 
ings with such, askest anything of me, who am a child of 
wrath and an heir of perdition? But here is the precious 
secret. It is by calling us to duty, that We would awaken a 
sense of our need, and thus lead us toask of Him whatever that 
duty requires. It is by demanding of us in the law, that He 
puts us upon drawing of His fullness in the gospel. And thus 
His daily claims are laid upon us to awaken a call for riches of 
grace, purchased with His blood, and waiting. to be freely be- 
stowed upon us, at the asking. So that, after all, when we 
make our analysis of his frequent and urgent calls for all that — 
we have and are, we find that He always gives more than he ° 
asks—delights more in giving than in receiving—and begs us ~ 
to catch the heavenly idea, that “i is more blessed to give than 
_to receive.” When will the Church consider and believe that 
“there is that scattereth, and yet increaseth?”’ When will 
the entire membership have faith to part with their treasure, 
as the farmer parts with his seed-corn, who, while he seems to 
be casting it away as naught, is only sowing it for a glorious 
and golden harvest? When will we go abroad busily in God’s 
great field, scattering our money in the open furrows, believing 
that it will yield to us a return of manifold more for a further 
sowing, and a larger increase unto the end? 

But, let it not be thought that there is no obligation where 
there is no profession; as though the public acknowledgment 
could constitute the obligation, which it only owns and as- 
sumes. And yet, who is there that does not profess kindliness 
and charity? Only it is such a charity as can embrace in the 
arms of its tender care, any object, rather than the Lord and His 
cause. Herein it is that the heart’s depravity and alienation 
from God most plainly appear: that men of greatest amia- 
bility and friendliness can love and befriend all but Christ. 
That they can care for and weep over the poor, and naked, and 
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sick, and imprisoned ; only, that when the Lord Jesus is all of 
- these together, they care nothing for Him. It is of this that He 
complains, and will complain at the judgment—“ I was a hun- 
gered, and ye gave me no meat: I was thirsty, and ye gave me no 
drink: I was a stranger, and ye took me not in: naked, and ye 
clothed me not: sick, and in prison, and ye visited me not.” _In 
all your thousand amiabilities, and generosities, and charities, 
ye did not minister unto ME.. What wonder that He should say, 
I never knew you. Ye never cared to know me. You saw 
me often stript and wounded, and passed by on the other side. 
You belong to the other side—to the left hand company, whose 
whole choice and aim it has been to depart from me. ‘To you, 
. all, my hearers, the word of the text here comes: aka any 
man ‘minister, let him do it as of the ability which G'od giveth.” 
_ And now, , finally—consider the animating motives with which 
‘ the Apostle. plies | us in all that he here challenges us to — 
ato: —<“ That God in all things may be glorified through Jesus 
+k Christ, to whom be praise ‘and dominion forever and ever, 
' Amen.” 2 

‘As ministers, and members of this Synod, we are responsible 
for a system which comprises more of the Divine oracles, and 
contributes more to the glory of God, in all things, than any 
other system, as we honestly believe: The doctrines of our 
Presbyterian faith exalt God from the first to the last of the 
chapter. The first question it asks is, “ What is the chief: end 
of man?” And it answers, “To glorify God, and to enjoy Him 
forever.” The last question it asks is, ‘‘ What doth the conclu- 
- sion of the Lord’s prayer teach us?’? And this it answers, 
“That we are to take our encouragement in’ prayer from God 
only, ascribing kingdom, power and glory to Him.” It preaches 
the Divine foreordination and election as Peter and Christ 
preached them—not as hindering the sinner, but as honoring 
God, and as essential to any proper conception of God. And 
though Jesus Himself was rejected and cast out. by His own 
townsmen for these doctrines of distinguishing grace, and 
though the system is denounced by Arminian tenets, whether 
of Prelacy or of Independency, we preach it still, just because 
it does so distinctively exalt God and hutuiole the sinner. 
Though we be reproached as erecting thus a barrier against the 
sinner’s conversion, by setting forth to him the plain truth of 
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his utter disability and dependence, we still preach what the 
Master preached, just because this is the doctrine which drives 
the sinner, in his straits, to the only helper and Saviour. And 
if it bea Sanier to self conversion and to false conversion, it is 
all the better, as shutting him up unto the faith. If now we be- 
lieve that God has committed to us a special deposit. of His 
truth, and that the preaching of it, in its fullness and plainness, 


is the distinction of our Calvinistic ministry, as opposed to 


whatever exalts man and humiliates God, then are we not, as 
stewards of such a system, bound to labor, not only for its de- 
fense, but for its diffusion? Is this faith such a thing as ought 
to be locked away, even in a jeweled casket, or should it be, 
rather, set in active operation, like the money of the merchant? 
Is this precious water of life, as we hold it, to be absorbed as 
in a sponge, where the absorption will dry up all around, and 
leave, at length, the sponge itself to dry up? Or are we to 
set the waters streaming out, even by digging channels for 
them, and probing the Fount for their utmost diffusion ? 
This is no mere denominational race that we run, no mere 
sectarian end we have to serve, that we put forth our dis- 


tinctive faith, and contend earnestly for it, and beg for the 


means of its vigorous advancement in the communities where 
we live and labor. No. If any other system can be produced 
under the whole heaven, call it what you will, that will more 
truly and fully conduce to the glorifying of God, in all things, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord, we bég that men would bring it 
forward and make it known, and we are bound by every high 
principle to its adoption and dissemination. But we ask— 
what views of. man’s ruin and recovery are they that first and 
last contribute most to God’s glory—what views of God’s de- 
cerees—of Christ’s atonement—of the Spirit’s effectual call— 


and of justification by the finished work of Christ, which do 


most clearly make for the glory of God, in all things, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord? And if ours is that system, can we 
not join heartily in the Apostle’s doxology, and go forward? 
Nay—Is not our whole work to be one living doxology, where 
every step we take in this Church interest is only at the beat 
of a holy devotion to Jesus—only at the tramp, as of a band 
of choristers whom He leads, in holy harmony with his own 
motions? This is the very figure of the text. “Let him min- 
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ister (says the Apostle,) as of the ability which God supplies» — 
as one who provides a band of musicians for a festival, at His 
own charges, and leads the choir Himself—swaying them all to 
one harmonious movement by His own Divine motion—giving 
them the signal by His own magical wand, by which he seems 
Himself to strike all the instruments, as they all strike in such 
perfect swell and roll of thousand harmonies, under His lead- 
ership. ‘To whom be praise and dominion forever and ever, 
Amen.” This is the motto of our standards! It was only a 
crafty abuse of it where it was blazoned on the banners of the 
great Jesuit leader, “Pro majore Dei gloria.” Let it be ‘in- 
scribed on our advancing standards, as it is the substance of 
our faith. Let it beam out from our countenances and conduct 
as the motive of our undertakings. Let the high aim of the 
Saviour’s greater glory be manifest, as on a transparency, in all 
our Church enterprises. This will draw out the resources of 
the people more than any mere sectarian emulation, and our 
glad chorus shall still be “To Him be praise and dominion for 
ever and ever, Amen!” 


Fathers and Brethren, so soon we must give an account of our 
stewardship — Ministers, Elders and Members, all so soon! 
How little then will every selfish interest appear. How worth- 
less the wealth we may have kept back from the Master. How 
well will then be whatever we have done to plant our stand- 
ards in any circle of souls, as a rallying point for God’s people, 
and as a banner for the fresh triumphs of the cross. God 
deigns to count us lenders and Himself a borrower, where we 
give Him what is only His own. But Oh! He counts us rob- 
bers where we withhold from Him what His cause claims at 
our hands. 
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THE UNITY OF TIE CHURCH 


A SERMON PREAGHED AT THE OPENING Of THN SYNOD OF OHIO, AT ZANESVILLE, 
ooroper 16, 1856, 


BY REV. J. D. SMITH, 


PASTOR OF WESTMINSTER CHUROH, COLUMBUS. 


That they all may be one; a3 Thou Father, art in me, and I in Thee, that 
they also miy be one ia us; that the world may b:lieve that Thou hast sent 
me—John 17,21. 


These are among the last words of Jesus. 

They fall upon tke heart with the power and sacredness of the 
final adieu and benediction of a dying father, whose life goes out. 
with the prayer for Heaven’s blessing on those who are left behind 
in a world of dangers and sorrows... At such an hour it is the real 
heart that speaks, and nothing but matters of most solemn conse- 
quence find place, and if there is anything which will live inthe 
memory, and be treasured up as a legacy more precious than gold, 
it is these last utterances of those who have been in our hearts to 
live and die together. 

Between the last words of Christ and those which He spoke at 
any other period of His earthly ministry, there is not to be expected 
the same difference as with us, because he saw and felt the 
realities of the spiritual world at all times, as much as in these 
closing hours ; and yet it is reasonable to believe that when the 
time for his discourse with the disciples—his bosom friends and 
partners of his temptations — was measured by hours and minutes, 
no topics: would be touched upon but those of the very highest 
importance, and especially, that when he left discourse and went to 
prayer, none but blessings and mercies of most urgent necessity 
and greatest value would constitute the burden of his intercession. 

The sorrowful group gather close around him—at length fully 
possessed of the idea which they had been so slow to understand 
and believe—that He was about to leave them and go to the 
Father. He enters profoundly into their grief, and soothes them 
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with the promise of another Comforter who should abide with them 
forever, and of His own return in due time to receive them to the 
glory which he had with the Father before the world was. And 
what He promised as King and Head of the church, he prayed for 
as our advocate with the Father. Four cardinal benefits of redemp- 
tion — Safety, Holiness, Union and Heaven— were invoked in be- 
half of His followers, and the prayer is left as a legacy to the 
church. 

We propose as the subject of our present meditations his petition 
for the unity of all believers: ‘‘ Neither pray I for these alone, 
but for them also which shall believe on me through their word, 
that they all may be one, as Thou Father, art in me, and I in Thee, 
that they also may be one in us, that the world may believe that 
Thou hast sent me.” 

The nature and grounds of the unity prayed for— the means by 
which it may be promoted, and its influence on the world, are the 
points to which attention is invited. 

That the church of Christ is one, is as clearly revealed in the 
Bible, as that there is one God, one Saviour, and one salvation. 
The name church is applied to the parts of the body—the separate, 
visible assemblies of Christ’s follows ; and we read of the churches 
of Judea and of Galatia, but this no more disproves the unity of the 
church than speaking of its branches denies the unity of the vine. 
But when the sacred writers generalize, they gather all the scattered 
individuals and congregations of believers into one, and call it ‘the 
church.”’ And that it is one, besides being expressly and doctrin- 
ally asserted, is constantly implied in its history, and is every way 
as evident as that there is one sun in the Heavens and one world of 
mankind dwelling on the earth. Unity is a mark of the church. 

But the Scriptures assert more than the fact; they teach the 
nature and grounds of this unity. It resembles the unity of per- 
sons in the Godhead: ‘‘ As Thou Father art in me, and I in Thee, 
that they also may be one in us.” 

On a subject involving a mystery so profound and unsearchable 
as the mutual relations and union of the Father and the Son we 
would speak with caution and diffidence, and yet is it not plain that 
more is affirmed than a union of affection, will and working, such 
as is exemplified in the creation of the world and the redemption of 
man? Is it not something more intimate, profound, essential than 
concurrence of work and counsel——something antecedent to, and 
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productive of the codperative unity which is manifest to men? It 
is the mutual and perpetual indwelling and oneness of the Father 
and the Son which is asserted. This union is a mystery, but none 
the less a reality, and such is the mystical union of all believers in 
one body. To say that they are persons of like character, possessed 
of the same views and sympathies, and joining together in Chris- 
tian work and worship, is true, but it isa most inadequate and 
superficial statement of the doctrine of church unity. That is the 
cause ; these are its effects ; that is the root; this is the tree with 
its beautiful efflorescence of flowers and fruit. The church is “ the 
body of Christ, the fullness of him who filleth all in all.”” This illus- 
tration often recurs in the New Testament, and it is clearly some- 
what more than analogy which a vivid imagination may discern and 
trace. It is the very type of the union of the church with Christ, and 
the consequent union and communion of its members one with an- 
other. The body is a unit, though its members and parts are many 
and diverse. One animating soul pervades it; one will controls it, 
and among all its organs and functions there is no schism nor dis- 
cord, and so perfect is its unity, that such a thing is impossible and 
absurd: ‘‘ For as the body is one, and hath many members, and 
all the members of that one body being many are one body, so also 
is Christ. For by one spirit we are all baptized into one body, 
whether we be Jews or Gentiles, whether we be bond or free, and 
have been all made to drink into one spirit.” Jesus in supremacy 
and power and vital influences is the Head ‘‘ from whom the whole 
body fitly joined together and compacted by that which every joint 
supplieth according to the effectual working in the measure of every 
part, maketh increase of the body unto the edifying of itself in 
love.” ' 

In these passages the unity of the church is presented as an exist- 
ing fact, and not as a consummation to be desired, or a blessing to 
be sought. Its oneness is the necessary condition of its existence ; 
it is constituted by God Himself, and inevitably results from the 
relation of all believers to Christ. One with Him, believers are 
one among themselves by necessary consequence. All eyes look 
to Him, all hands grasp His arm, and by the inhabitation of His 
spirit they are all brought into living and imperishable union with 
Himself. When a sinner is converted he takes the place in the body, 
the building, the family, the vine, or by whatever figure the oneness 
of the church is illustrated, which God assigns Him, and is thencefor- 
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was saved, because he “loved and served his God? With all 
these diversities, those who love and obey the Son of God are Chris- 
tians and members one of another. All this we must admit, for it 
is proved by the entire history of Christianity. And, unless we are 
prepared to say that the Saviour’s prayer for the unity of his fol- 
lowers has never yet been answered, we must admit that minor differ- 
ences of opinion are not inconsistent with the unity which the Scrip- 
tures predicate of the church. The apostles were not of one mind 
about everything, and multitudes of those in every age whose lives 
have been a bright exemplification of the Gospel, have been far 
apart in some particular articles of their creed. 

These concessions are due to truth, and they may be made with- 
out fear, because they are not inconsistent with the unity claimed 
for the church. The differences of Christians are superficial ; their 
agreement is fundamental. In religion, as in all things else, there 
are first principles, elementary truths. There are characteristic vital 
doctrines which constitute the Gospel, and which not to know or to 
reject, is to be ignorant of, or to repudiate the Gospel. In the 
knowledge and belief of these all Christians are at one—in believ- 
ing these, they believe on Christ to salvation. These doctrines all 
centre in Him—‘‘God manifest in the flesh ’’—implying man’s ruin, 
and accomplishing his redemption. The doctrines in which evan- 
gelical Christendom is now agreed/the true Israel of God have clung 
to in all time as their life and salvation. 

We say, then, that the differences of religious belief on which the 
church of Christ divides into separate organizations, do not amount 
to a breach of unity, and on this ground we meet the scoffer and 
the infidel who reproach the church with its divisions, and the Ro- 
manist who boasts the deceptive unity of an external organization 
within which there is every shade of unbelief and faith from atheism 
to an humble trust in Jesus. We admit the diversity, and affirm 
its consistency with the unity which the Scriptures teach and require 
as a mark of the church. 

That the union of the church is not more complete, is to be ac- 
counted for precisely in the same way that we account for its imper- 
fect sanctification, and reconcile that with its ideal character as a 
holy church. It is holy by the requirement of the law under which 
itis created, and as an actual fact, but perfect holiness is another 
thing, and is reserved to be the joy and crown of the church triumph- 
ant. If the imperfect sanctification of the church does not disprove 
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unity of the invisible church. That depends on a relation, this ona 
character ; that is fixed, this is variable, rising at times to a clear 
and impressive manifestation, and again sinking away till diversity 
and antagonism, rather than unity would seem to be the law 
of the church’s life. Visible union and codperation depend, 
more on the personal sanctification of Christians and the state of 
religion in the church, than on any other single thing: hence, it is 
always observed that when religion is powerfully revived Christian 
love abounds, personal differences are made up, denominational bar- 
riers are lowered, distrust and jealousy give place to confidence and 
magnanimity, and in every way the oneness of those who love Christ 
overshadows their disagreements.. And, on the contrary, when the 
power of living godliness declines, the selfish and divisive princi- 
ples of human nature become active, and the precious doctrine and 
great fact of the fundamental agreement and unity of all believers 
is displaced and obscured by party interests and sectarian Shibbo- 
leths. 

It is a question of much importance, how far the doctrine of 
church unity requires agreement of doctrinal belief, and external visible 
union among the professed followers of Jesus Christ. Certain limita- 
tions exist in the nature of the case. Minute agreement on all points 
is impossible. No twomen ever did or will think precisely alike, and 
the very same doctrine as it lies in the minds of different persons, is 
modified by their mental characteristics, and by other opinions, pre- 
possessions and prejudices which they entertain. A dead level of 
uniformity, in either doctrinal opinion or ecclesiastical order and 
polity, was never designed for the church, but God left room for 
the exercise of free thought, and the modifying influence of circum- 
stances, and hence the church exhibits the wnity with diversi'y, which, 
within certain limits, is beautiful and beneficent, and has its type in 
the material creation, which, with endless variety of parts, forms, 
and colors, is a consistent, orderly, and glorious universe. Differ- 
ences of time, country, language, education, and all that goes to 
mould character and form opinions, always have, as they always 
must, produce certain diversities of theological sentiment, and many 
a sincere, but weak disciple of Jesus, through sheer ignorance and 
prejudice, may be astray on some points of revealed truth. How 
vast the difference between the views of truth entertained by such a 
Christian as Sir Isaac Newton, and Pollock’s ignorant rustic, who 
“‘never had a dozen thoughts in all his life,” yet died happy, and 
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was saved, because he “loved and served his God?” With all 
these diversities, those who love and obey the Son of God are Chris- 
tians and members one of another. All this we must admit, for it 
is proved by the entire history of Christianity. And, unless we are 
prepared to say that the Saviour’s prayer for the unity of his fol- 
lowers has never yet been answered, we must admit that minor differ- 
ences of opinion are not inconsistent with the unity which the Scrip- 
tures predicate of the church. The apostles were not of one mind 
about everything, and multitudes of those in every age whose lives 
have been a bright exemplification of the Gospel, have been far 
apart in some particular articles of their creed. 

These concessions are due to truth, and they may be made with- 
out fear, because they are not inconsistent with the unity claimed 
for the church. The differences of Christians are superficial ; their 
agreement is fundamental. In religion, as in all things else, there 
are first principles, elementary truths. There are characteristic vital 
doctrines which constitute the Gospel, and which not to know or to 
reject, is to be ignorant of, or to repudiate the Gospel. In the 
knowledge and belief of these all Christians are at one—in believ- 
ing these, they believe on Christ to salvation. These doctrines all 
centre in Him—‘‘God manifest in the flesh ’’—implying man’s ruin, 
and accomplishing his redemption. The doctrines in which evan- 
gelical Christendom is now agreed/the true Israel of God have clung 
to in all time as their life and salvation. 

We say, then, that the differences of religious belief on which the 
church of Christ divides into separate organizations, do not amount 
to a breach of unity, and on this ground we meet the scoffer and 
the infidel who reproach the church with its divisions, and the Ro- 
manist who boasts the deceptive unity of an external organization 
within which there is every shade of unbelief and faith from atheism 
to an humble trust in Jesus. We admit the diversity, and affirm 
its consistency with the unity which the Scriptures teach and require 
as a mark of the church. 

That the union of the church is not more complete, is to be ac- 
counted for precisely in the same way that we account for its imper- 
fect sanctification, and reconcile that with its ideal character as a 
holy church. It is holy by the requirement of the law under which 
itis created, and as an actual fact, but perfect holiness is another 
thing, and is reserved to be the joy and crown of the church triumph- 
ant. If the imperfect sanctification of the church does not disprove 
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the character which it claims as “the body ” and the “ bride” of 
Christ, neither does the incompleteness of its conscious and apparent 
unity. In both respects, it is precisely such a church as we are 
taught in the Scriptures to expect. Its experimental codperative, 
visible union is a progressive characteristic, and its actual wil] not 
reach the measure of its ideal unity, till the earthly church is absorbed 
and lost in the heavenly. — 
But, while we say these things in the way of apology, to those 
who assail the church from without, we should hold a different, 
though not contradictory language in speaking to those within, when 
treating the subject in the light of duty and privilege. Then we 
‘should confess without hesitation the unhappy divisions of the 
church, lament their influence in crippling its efficiency, and exhort 
all who love Zion and compassionate the condition of a perishing 
world, to heal its divisions so far as it lay in their power, and pray 
for the time when ‘Ephraim shall not envy Judahyand Judah shall 
not vex Ephraim.’ That there is much in the church at this 
moment which, to a certain extent, contravenes the principle of 
unity, will scarcely be questioned by its most partial friends, while 
the clamor about disunion rises loud and long in the camp of its 
enemies. The church began its career a united body. In faith and 
polity, in love and labor, it was one, and no spirit and tendencies 
were more promptly frowned upon and suppressed by Christ, or 
more opposed by the Apostles, than the uprisings of sectarianism. 
Of aman who cast out devils in the name of Jesus, but did not 
consort with his disciples, and whose proceedings they desired on 
that account to have arrested, the Master said: ‘Forbid him not; 
for he that is not against us is on our part.’”’ And Paul denounced 
the partizanship of his own adherents in Corinth, as carnality, The 
seeds of division exist in the narrow selfishness of the human heart, 
and it is this, and not an obscure and ambiguous Bible which has. 
split the christian world into a multitude of sects, whose mutual 
relations, if not directly antagonistical, involve a vast deal of suspi- 
cion, jealousy and contention. It is doubtless true, as Jay remarks 
on the dispute between Paul and Barnabas, that the dissensions of 
good men are often the more sharp, because they attach a higher 
value to truth and hold their religious opinions as a matter of con- 
science; and yet there is not enough in this either to justify or 
account for the divisions of the church. The principles and spirit 
which lead professedly christian men and bodies to rejoice more over 
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a proselyte than a convert, to withhold ministerial intercourse and 
christian communion from those who have communion with Christ 
and part in the common salvation, to put forward an exclusive and 
unchurching dogma with more prominence and frequency than the 
broad evangelic doctrines which nourish divine life and save the 
soul, and to contend more earnestly against the opinion of a dissent- 
ing brother than for ‘‘the faith once delivered to the saints,’’ against 
those who ‘‘deny the Lord that bought them,” are without excuse, 
contrary to the genius of christianity, and call aloud for amendment. 
There is unquestionably a vast improvement in the temper of the 
different branches of the church, and a much nearer approach to 
each other in charity, if not in sentiment, which is an immediate and 
imperative duty. ; 

2. And at this point we pass to notice briefly the means by which 
unity may be promoted. : 

The existence of unhappy divisions in the church is assumed, and 
the question is, how the distance between the different members of 
the family of God may be dimimished, and the church be made to 
present an unbroken front to the “armies of the aliens,” If it must 
be, that through the imperfection of our nature and present state, 
the different sections of the sacramental host should have a differ- 
ent uniform, unlike banners, distinct watch-words, and their own 
peculiar way of fighting, is it not possible that with the banner of 
the Captain of Salvation floating over them all, they should 
recognize and esteem each other as fellow-soldiers and fellow-citi- 
zens, sympathizing in each other’s defeats, and rejoicing in each 
other’s victories? Why should minor differences neutralize funda- 
mental agreement ? and denominal interests be watched with greater 
jealousy than those of the great Kingdom of God ? 

What can be done, and ought to be done immediately is the culti- 
vation of a wide charity towards all who love the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and hold the redeeming doctrines of the Gospel. Toa teacher or a 
sect that ‘‘perverts the Gospel of Christ’ and removes the founda- 
tions from under our feet, we must not give place; no, not for an 
hour. If we bid him God speed, we are partakers of his evil deeds, 
and traitors to our Lord; but the opinion and belief of a Christian 
brother who with us calls Jesus Lord and Christ, is to be dealt with 
in a very different manner. We are not bound to renounce our 
belief and adopt his, nor to ignore the difference between us, or say 
that it is of no importance, nor are we precluded from teaching our 
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peculiar sentiments and réasoning against his, but we are bound, in 
the exercise of Christian love, to bear with what to us appears his 
error, accounting and recognizing him as a brother for the precious 
truth’ he does believe, instead of casting him off for the minor errors 
into which he has fallen. 

What, therefore, is im.nediately practicable and obligatory on all 
churches and. all Christians, is the exercise and manifestation of 
Christian love and fraternal courtesies toward all who are admitted 
to be brethren in the Lord. . In social life, in ministerial exchanges, 
in ecclesiastical correspondence, much may be done to cultivate and 
give visible expression to the unity of God’s people, and whenever 
it is possible, let sectarian organizations be dropped, and those of 
kindred faith coalesce into one body. 

The outward expressions of unity, however, cannot advance be- 
yond the heart-felt charity which exists among the different branches 
of the church, and anything like an amalgamation of all denomina- 
tions, besides being what none of them at present desires, is perfectly 
utopian. It is absurd to ask a conscientious man to renounce his 
-convictions and adopt yours, and if without unity of faith, men were 
brought together in the same church, the immediate result would be 
ten-fold greater discord than existed before, and the final issue, a 
wider and more angry schism. ‘Can two walk together except 
they be agreed ?”’ Families may be very amicable neighbors while 
inhabiting different houses, butif brought together under the same 
roof and made joint owners of all goods and utensils, brawls and 
contentions would be matters of daily experience. What the 
churches have to do, is to exercise charity as long as differences 
and divisions exist, while in every possible way they seek to pro- 
mote a closer union among the followers of Christ, and without 
ceasing join in the great Intercessor’s prayer that they ‘‘all may be 
one in the Father and the Son.” 

Let Christians of one name or school be willing to see and ac- 
knowledge what is good and true in another, and train themselves 
to the habit of looking beyond the limits of their own ecclesiastical 
family, not for the purpose of detecting faults, but discovering ex- 
cellencies which might provoke their emulation, or at least afford 
matter for thankfulness and joy that others than themselves are par- 
takers of the grace of God. There is a peculiar satisfaction to large- 
hearted Christians in these comprehensive views of the church ; 
and so far is it from being true that this wide charity which delights 
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to embrace the whole household of faith has a natural affinity with 
lax theology, and an under-valuing of the truth, as over-zealous 
guardians of orthodoxy are apt to think, the fact is that those indi- 
viduals and those denominations which have the most evangelical 
creed, and are the most intelligently attached to it, are, in general, 
possessed of the greatest charity. Was Robert Hall, who wrote 
against the close communion of the church to which he belonged, a 
latitudinarian in doctrine? Were ever men more intelligently and 
devoutly attached to the distinctive doctrines of the Gospel than 
Merle D’Aubigne, Chalmers, John M. Mason and Archibald Alex- 
ander? And yet who ever possessed more catholic charity? Our 
own church is regarded by some as over-tenacious in matters of 
doctrine, and yet it is a fact that no other denomination more con- 
sistently and cordially recognizes the Christian character and stand- 
ing of sister churches, by inviting their members to participate in 
the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, and doing this even in the 
case of those who do not reciprocate the invitation. Let none, 
therefore, say that we encourage indifferentism when we only plead 
for charity. Zeal is good, and orthodoxy is good, but better and 
greater than these is the ‘charity which rejoiceth in the truth” that 
unites, more than in the differences which divide the church of 
Christ. It is easier to raise denominational zeal to an intense heat, 
than to produce a moderate warmth of excitement in behalf of those 
truths which aye common to all that believe, and are the foundation 
of our immortal hopes and of the church of God. 

Cultivating the spirit of brotherly love, recognizing on all suitable 
Occasions the oneness of believers, and fervently praying for a more 
perfect union, it will help forward this happy consummation, if every 
separate branch of the church will engage with apostolic faith and zeal 
in the evangelization of the world. 

This, to be sure, is an indirect method of reaching an end, but on 
that very account it is the more effectual. It puts denominational 
jealousy to sleep, and wakes to vigorous activity the simple faith and 
love of the Gospel, and when that is done, and just so far as it is 
done, the churches are nearer together. In the boundless domains 
of heathenism there is so much land’ to be possessed that every 
church can have for its own peculiar occupancy a nation, a tribe, an 
island, almost a continent; and one of the most beautiful and im- 
pressive exhibitions of the unity of the church which exists on earth, 
is witnessed in the harmonious labors and warm sympathies of those 
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who represent in heathen lands the different sections of Christendom, 
while here at home, the tidings that success has crowned the mis- 
sionary work of a sister church, awakens a pleasure unalloyed by 
sectarian jealousies. And without strictly regarding the distinction 
between the home and foreign fields, it will be found true generally, 
that earnest, aggressive labors in the cause of Christ, draw Chris- 
tians and churches nearer together. Occupied with the great things 
of the kingdom of God, they have less time and strength to spend 
on the smaller, and less disposition, withal, to employ themselves in 
that way. Doing the same kind of work, their unity becomes evi- 
dent, and the reflex influence of benevolent exertion is to warm the 
heart with love both to God and man, and thus it is certain to result 
that spiritual, working, evangelistic churches are drawn closer to- 
gether than those which are contented, apparently, with present 
attainments and acquisitions, and whose chief employment is to 
define and defend what they’have, rather than to go forth in obedi- 
ence to the great commission and carry the Gospel to every 
creature. 

The tendencies towards union which in our day are observed in 
the church, and the efforts to effect it, though in many instances 
abortive, witness to the genuine instincts of a living and reviving 
Christianity, and are the fruits of that awakened spirit of love to a 
world lying in wickedness, and of zeal for the honor of Him to 
whom it is by covenant given for a possession, which is the leading 
religious characteristic of this century. The conception of a 
‘‘World’s Convention,’”’ an Evangelical Alliance of all Christendom, 
is the manifest birth of the missionary era. Its paternity belongs to 
the great missionary and philanthropic movements which went 
before it. 

From the nature of practical Christianity, as well as from expe- 
rience and history, we should, therefore, conclude that the different 
tribes of the Israel of God will more certainly and rapidly approach 
each other by going forward each in its own path, and humbly and 
earnestly doing the work of the Lord than by any positive measures 
to effect union, or even co-operation. Outward union will keep 
even pace with inward unity, and is of little worth and destined to a 
brief existence when it runs ahead of it. Christians and churches 
are perfectly joined together in the same mind and judgment only 
when they are baptized with that Spirit who leads them into all 
truth. Taught of God and sanctified by truth and grace, they so 
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far see alike and come together, and no wisdom or device of man 
can bring them any farther or faster than they are thus brought 
by God. 

3. The Saviour prayed with fervency and remarkable reiteration 
for the unity of his followers, and he assigns the reason for pressing 
the petition: ‘Z’hat the world may believe that thou hast sent me.” 

This gives us our third and last point: Zhe influence of a manifest 
union among believers, on the world. uns 

The Scriptures teach with abundant repetition and emphasis that 
the reception the Gospel meets with in the world, depends essentially 
on the character of those who profess it. Men judge of Christiunity 
not so much by its character as a doctrinal system revealed in the 
Bible, as by its fruits in the life’of those who receive it as divine. 
They neglect “the Book’ and turn to the “living epistles.” This 
is a short and easy method of deciding a great question, and is pre- 
ferred by many because it affords ‘so’ much that may be turned 
against a religion which is disrelished on account of its holiness; 
Hence the importance of Christian consistency, and the frequent 
exhortations to ‘walk in wisdom toward them that are without,” 
and to let our “light shine before men, that seeing our good works, 
they may glorify God in the day of visitation.” 

And what is true of general uprightness and religious consistency, 
is peculiarly so of Christian unity. Itis this which our Lord singles 
out and signalizes as sustaining a special relation to the world’s faith 
or unbelief in his mission from the Father, and for good reasons, 
The religion of Christ is a religion of love. ‘God is love,’? and 
Christianity is an emanation from God, and the conclusion is natural 
and the logic strong, that “if God so loved us, we ought also to love 
one another.” The unity of the church is taught as a doctrine, and 
love to the brethren is enjoined as a duty, and laid down as a most 
decisive mark of the soul’s having passed from death unto life. Such 
are the characteristics and pretensions of Christianity as exhibited 
in the Scriptures, and if they are not realized in the actual charac- 
ter of the church, the world concludes either that those who profess 
Christianity are hypocrites, or that the system itself is a delusion, 
and in either case unbelief is the result, It is true, the world’s 
unbelief cannot be justified ; that many of those whose uncharita- 
ble temper and conduct prove a stumbling-block in the way of its 
faith, have only a name to live, while they are dead; that the world 
is not an.unbiased judge, and that there is more union and love 
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among the followers of Christ than it sees or acknowledges ; but, 
after all, the fact remains, that the imperfection of the church in 
this respectis a great and operative cause of unbelief. 

The contrariety of its divisions, alienations and strifes to the char- 
acter of Christianity portrayed in the Scriptures, nurtures the native 
skepticism of many a heart; and, on general grounds, disunion 
among the adherents of any system is a weapon put into the hands 
of its enemies which may readily be turned against the system itself. 
‘‘Nothing doth so much keep men out of the church or drive them 
out as breach of unity,’”’ was the remark of a sage. 

Though it is true that the existence of denominations, distin- 
guished by certain peculiarities of doctrine, worship and discipline, 
does not violate the fundamental unity of the church, and that, as it 
has been alleged, “by the excitements they favor and the mutual 
zeal they kindle, and the tempers they require and exercise, they 
may be more useful than would be the stagnancy of cold and dull 
uniformity,’”? no one: can doubt that the moral power of the church 
would be increased by drawing closer the bonds of unity, and ex- 
pending at least a portion of that force upon their common enemy 
which is now exhausted by its various sections upon each other. 
Diversity may excite emulation, but a greater truth than that is em- 
bodied in the familiar adage that ‘union is strength.” This is a 
truth of universal application, but its bearing on the subject in hand 
is specially important. Men of the world readily unite for the ac- 
complishment of various objects, but their union is no proof of the 
justness of their cause. But in a church characterized by cordial 
and palpable unanimity, its members by love, serving one another; 
_ not looking every man on his own things, but also on the things of 
others, and all laboring together for the spiritual and eternal welfare 
of their fellow-men, the union ts of such a nature as demonstrates the 
divinity of the religion which draws and holds them together. Sin 
is intensely selfish. It divides, excludes, hates. It asks “**who is 
my neighbor?’’ and when told, repudiates the obligation to love 
him, saying with Cain, ‘Am I my brother’s keeper?’’ Its native 
tendency is to render every man an Ishmaelite, whose hand is against 
every man, and every man’s hand is against him. In the midst of 
such a world, let the church appear as she did at first, a body uni- 
ted in the bonds of a common faith and salvation, and by love, 
sympathy, mutual good offices, and joint labors for the regeneration 
of the world, and the sublime, unearthly spectacle would tell with 
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more puwer on the skepticism of this age than all the books and 
reasonings of Christian apologists put together. A church like 
that, radiant with celestial light, walking forth in the midst of the 
world’s clamor, discord and disunion, would have the witness of a 
heavenly origin in itself, and an astonished world would exclaim 
again, as the Pagans did at first, “See how these Christians love 
one another !’’ Clear as the sun, fair as the moon and terrible as an 
army with banners, the church would go forth conquering and to 
conquer. Let the unity of believers, which is to so great an ex- 
tent latent, rise to the surface and reveal itself in a manifest oneness 
of sentiment, purpose and affection, and the day of redemption to 
our distracted and sin-ruined world would draw nigh. 

‘‘Behold how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell 
together in unity! It is like the precious ointment upon the head, 
which ran down upon the beard, even Aaron’s beard; that went 
down to the skirts of his garments: As the dew of Hermon, and 
as the dew that descended on the mountains of Zion; for there the 
Lord commanded the blessing, even life forevermore.” 

The prospect of a closer union among the followers of Jesus 
Christ does not at this present hour appear encouraging. While 
certain characteristics of the age strongly tend in this direction, there 
are disturbing and divisive elements which as strongly counteract 
the instinctive yearnings of the Christian heart towards union. 

Denominational zeal—a good enough thing if it be kept within 
due bounds and directed in proper channels—is evidently waxing 
warmer ; controversies, theological and ecclesiastical, moral and 
political, are waged with unabated ardor, and some of them with 
violence and acerbity ; and churches think little of snapping asun- 
der the bonds of fraternal correspondence and of ecclesiastical or- 
ganization, because they are not at one on a politico-moral question. 
Such are the signs and tendencies around us. Their lesson is no’ 
despondency, but prayer. Let us with united hearts and unweariec 
importunity breathe atthe mercy-seat the petition of our great High 
Priest, that all who love his name and look to his cross for salvation. 
“may be one.” 

And let us comfort ourselves with the hope, that if we should di» 
without the sight of a more perfect union than now exists, the tim: 
will come when the tribes of God’s Israel shall dwell together i: 
harmony and love, and that in a higher and better state of exis - 
ence all that stands in the way of perfect, absolute unity, will vai:- 
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ish forever. Difference, distance, death—all that divides the family 
of God, is incidental to this mortal and imperfect state. The scat- 
tered members and companies of Christ’s church will meet on the 
heavenly plains, and when they gather round the throne of their 
God and Redeemer, and take up the same song to Him who loved 
them and washed them from their sins in his blood and made them 
unto God, kings and priests, their unity. will be perfect as their joy 
will be full. fe 

The. wide chasm between the living and the dead in Christ will 
then be closed, and the brethren who have fallen by our side be re- 
stored in a closer and holier fellowship. When the ransomed of the 
Lord shall return and come to Zion, from the east and from the 
west, and from the north and from the south, there will come among 
them Culbertson and Scott, Wallace and Brown, Fulton and Moody, 
Cox and McComb, and many more known to some of us in by-gone 
years. And that will be the unity, not of labor and patience and 
suffering, but the unity of glory. 

‘‘Father, I will that those also whom thou hast given me, be with 
me where I am, that they may behold my glory which thou hast 
given me, for thou lovedst me before the foundation of the world.’’ 
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CORRES ‘PONDENCE. 


Bioomszvry, October 16, 1858. 
Rey. D. X. Junky, D. D.: 

Very dear Brother,—We, the Session of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Bloomsbury, being desirous of a more inti- 
mate acquaintance with your discourse, delivered at the opening of our new 
house of worship, and of having a copy of it in our families; and believing 
that a general distribution of it among this people, in pamphlet form, would 
be productive of much good to them and others; do earnestly request, as a 
favour trom you which will be highly prized, to be furnished with a copy 
of said discourse for publication. By order of Session, 


Wm. HE. Westervett, Moderator. 





Rev. W. H. WEsTervVELt: : 

Dear Brother,—Your note in behalf of your- 
self and the Session of which you are Moderator, is received, asking a copy 
of my sermon for publication. I fear your own, and the partiality of a 
people, whose love has been one of the most prized comforts of my life, has 
led to an overestimate of the merits of the discourse. 

It was very hastily prepared; but such as it is, I cannot withhold it, and 
it is accordingly placed at your service. 

With fraternal affection for you and your people, I remain, truly your 
brother in Christ. D. X. JUNKIN. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH. 


The First Presbyterian Church of Bloomsbury, New 
Jersey, was organized, by the Presbytery of Newton, on 
the 27th of October, 1857, and was a colony from the an- 
cient congregation of Greenwich, which has existed in the 
valley of the Musconnetcong for more than a century. 
David Brainerd preached in the congregation in 1744, 
whilst a missionary to the Indians on the forks of the De- 
laware. Rev. Mr. Treat, Dr. Rodgers’ colleague, was its 
pastor during the Revolution, after they were driven from 
New York by the British, and his wife and daughter lie 
buried a few rods from the new church in Bloomsbury. 
Rev. W. B. Sloan was pastor from 1798 to 1834. The Rev. 
D. X. Junkin, D. D. was pastor from 1835 to 1851. The 
Rev. A. H. Hand, D. D. from 1851 to the present time. 
The Rey. W. E. Westervelt was called April 1st, and or- 
dained pastor of the new church April 15th, 1858. The 
church was organized with 44 and now numbers 65 commu- 
nicants; and is a self-sustaining church. The church edi- 
fice is in Grecian style, with spire, bell, and organ. Besides _ 
the author of this discourse, the following ministers parti- 
cipated in the solemnities connected with the dedication: 
the Rev. Dr. Murray, who preached the sermon in the 
evening, the Rev. J. A. Risley, Rev. Mr. Plit, the Rev. 
George Bush, and 8. D. Westervelt, and the pastor of the 
Church. The Ruling Elders are James Bird, H. R. a 
nedy, Wm. Tinsman and Wm. J. Smith. 


DEDICATION SERMON. 


How dreadful is this place! This is none other but the house of God, and this is 
the gate of heaven! Gern. xxvur. 17. 


THE scene was a hillock, wooded and rock-strewn, that 
lay between two small valleys, near to the point where 
they became one—and about ten miles north of Jerusalem. 
The spot was already associated with the name and the 
history of an illustrious friend of God, for Abraham there 
had pitched his tent, upon his first arrival in that promised 
land; and although it was still an untenanted wild, it was 
the site of a future city of Israel, prominent in their history, 
and stained, alas! with some of their darkest crimes. 

To this secluded spot, just as the last flushes of day were 
fading from the summits of the surrounding mountains, 
there came one evening a solitary traveller, weary and sad. 
He is an exile from a father’s love and a mother’s fondness; 
_ and, alas! a fugitive from an envious brother’s rage. Having 
obtained his father’s blessing, he had that morning been 
hurried from home by a mother’s fears for his life; and 
after gazing through his tears upon the lovely landscape of 
Beersheba, in which he was leaving all he loved on earth, 
he hastens his flight from the face of his only brother who, 
Cain-like, was thirsting for his blood. “And he lighted 
upon a certain place,” (the spot we have described) “and 
tarried there all night, because the sun was set; and he 
took of the stones of that place, and put them for his pil- 
low, and lay down in that place to sleep.” 

And who is this weary and solitary wanderer—with no 
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bed but the earth—no pillow but the mossy rock—no shel- 
ter but the star-gemmed curtains of thesky? Nocavalcade 
attends his journey—no sentinels guard his slumbers—no - 
appliances of human comfort surround him; nothing but 

his scant raiment and his staff. Can it be that this home- 

less wanderer is a representative man? That he forms an 

important link in.a great chain of agencies, whereby the 

Governor of the world is drawing on the most stupendous 

events of the world’s history? Is that lonely and un- 

sheltered sleeper to become the ancestor of a countless, a 

glorious, and a deathless race? Is he to be the father of 
kings and princes? Nay—can God have chosen him to be 

the ancestor, according to the flesh, of “the King of kings 

and Lord of lords,”’—his own Son—the Messiah—the Re- 

deemer of the world? It is even so—for “He hath chosen 

the weak things of the world to confound the mighty, that 

no fiesh should glory in his presence.” 

That humble sleeper ¢s a. representative man. Though 
the younger of his father’s two sons, indications of supe- 
riority, and of mysterious advantages connected with the 
birthright, had been given from his birth onward. That 
he was to be the channel, through which the blessings, 
guaranteed in God’s covenant with his illustrious grand- 
father, should descend to posterity, seems to have been 
pressed upon his mind by his mother’s teachings; and we 
cannot doubt that the Spirit of God had inspired him with 
faith in the promises, and hope in his own destiny. But 
misguided zeal for the accomplishment of that destiny, 
mingled dishonourable means with those that were lawful; 
and this resulted, as a righteous chastisement of his own 
and his mother’s duplicity, in his banishment from home, 
under circumstances very unlikely, in human view, to pro- 
mote the fulfilment of their hopes. After all his aspira- 
tions and struggles for the birthright—there he lies, an un- 
portioned, homeless exile! 

But lo! he dreams! “And behold a ladder set up on 
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the earth, and the top,of it reached to heaven: and behold 
the angels of God ascending and descending on it. And 
behold the Lord stood above it, and said, 1 am the Lorp 
God of Abraham thy father, and of Isaac: the land where- 
on thou liest, to thee will I give it, and to thy seed; and 
thy seed shall be as the dust of the earth: and in thee and 
in thy seed shall all the families of the earth be blessed.” 
In this gorgeous vision and gracious voice, are symbolized 
the glorious mediatorial scheme of providence and salva- 
tion; in the execution of which, angels are ministers, and 
the church of God the great earthly agency: and it was 
after beholding this wondrous vision, and hearing this gra- 
cious voice, that the awed and adoring Jacob uttered the 
words of our text. He awaked out of his sleep and said, 
“ Surely the Lord isin this place, and I knew it not!” He 
was profoundly convinced that the vision was of God, and’ 
that God was there—“And he was afraid, and said, “‘How 
dreadful is this place! this is none other but the house of God, 
and this is the gate of heaven.” 

This is more than the excited exclamation of an awe- 
struck man. It is an utterance pregnant with great and 
solemn ideas: and I cannot but suppose that as Jacob, in 
this wondrous interview with God, was designated as an 
hereditary party in the covenant, and as the ancestor of 
the Messiah, he also, by a divine impulse, uttered these 
words, so impressively descriptive of the mission of the 
church, and so applicable to every locality in which is 
manifested God’s special presence. 

They lead us to contemplate the church,'and the place 
of public worship and ordinances as, 

I. The House of God. 

Il. The gate of Heaven, and 
III. Asa place dreadful in the estimation of every consi- 
derate and spiritual mind. 

I. The House of God. Why is the church and the place 
of worship so called? Jacob called the scene of his vision 
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Beth-el—house of God, and felt that it was an awful place 
for a sinful mortal to be—for God was there. No house 
built by human hands was there. The azure dome above— 
the stalwart mountains that girdled the valley—the tall 
columns of the forest trees that towered around—the rude 
rocks upon which he had reposed his weary form—these 
were the only temple and its only furniture. But a ladder, 
of gorgeous structure, stretched from the rugged floor to 
the glorious star-lit dome:—upon it angels ascended and 
descended, and Jehovah stood above it. God was there— 
there his covenant was announced—there his ordinances 
were symbolized—there his voice was heard—it was Beth- 
el,—a house of God! And so in every place where God 
records his name, manifests his covenanted presence, and 
establishes, in accordance with the order of his house, the 
ordinances of his worship and grace, there is a Beth-el—a 
house of God. : 

In the patriarchal ages the house of God was at the 
family altar, where the father and priest of the tribe, sur- 
rounded by his children and his kinsmen, offered sacrifices, 
and called upon the Lord in praise and prayer. The altar 
was not sheltered by temple walls nor dome. The vault of 
heaven, or at best some grove of shadowing trees, was the 
only shelter for the altar and the worshippers. Dwelling 
in tents themselves, the shepherd saints had not conceived 
the thought that God would dwell in temples made with 
hands; and hence we know of no such sacred erection until 
the tabernacle of Moses. 

But the progress of society in those arts which increasing 
population demands—the concomitant growth of moral cor- 
ruption and spiritual ignorance, and the constant tenden- 
cy of the race to lapse into idolatry, and lose the know- 
ledge of the true God and the true religion, created the 
necessity—or at least furnished the occasion for a more 
formal organization of the church, a fuller revelation of 
God’s will, an ampler ritual of worship—the erection of a 
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house of God after a divinely specified model—and the ap- 
pointment of particular localities for the gathering of the 
congregation of the Lord. This organization was, like all 
God’s-grand operations, a gradually progressive work. Be- 
ginning with the call of Abraham and the covenant made 
with him, it wassteadily prosecuted, by the renewal of 
that covenant with Isaac and Jacob, and by the vast in- 
crease of the descendants of the latter, until they were ripe 
for their wonderful exodus from Egypt, and for their or- 
ganization, as the visible church of God. For more than 
four hundred years this formation period continued; until 
at length the church was delivered from Egyptian bondage, 
and led to the base of mount Sinai, where she was or- 
ganized more completely, under the laws and ordinances 
announced from its thunder-riven summit. In the charter 
of this church, as given at Sinai, we find this provision, re- 
corded in the same chapter with the ten commandments, 
(Ex. xx.) “In all places, where I record my name, I will 
come unto thee, and I will bless thee.” Before a place 
could become a house of God, the record of God’s name must 
be there—a promise and a token of his presence. Indeed 
they were forbidden to perform the higher and more august 
offices of public worship, except at the tabernacle, and sub- 
sequently at the temple;—places designated by the record 
of God’s name in the most palpable manner, a visible glory 
descending and abidinginthem. The tabernacle accompa- 
nied the journeyings of Israel, and was, after their entrance 
to Canaan, located at Shiloh, then at Shechem, afterwards 
at Nob and at Gibeon, And whilst it continued, it was 
the house of God—the place of great convocation—the only 
place where sacrifices could be lawfully offered. But when, 
by divine authority, the gorgeous temple of Solomon was 
erected, and the ark of the covenant transferred to it, Je- 
hovah recorded his name there. On the day of dedication, 
when the priests brought the ark of the covenant into the 
oracle, in solemn procession, with songs of praise, “then 
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the house was filled with a cloud—so that the priests could 
not stand to minister by reason of the cloud; for the glory 
of Jehovah had filled the house of God.” The same gor- 
geous token of the Divine presence that had cheered and 
led their fathers in the wilderness—the pillar of cloud by 
day—of fire by night—now filled their temple, indicating 
the record of his name, and the fact that he still was with 
them. And when Solomon had ended his magnificent 
dedicatory prayer, “the fire came down from heaven, and 
consumed the burnt-offering and the sacrifices; and the 
glory of the Lord filled the house.” Thenceforward “Je- 
rusalem was the place where men ought to worship”—the 
temple was the house of God. There, for generations, shone 
the same Shechinah, who stood at the top of Jacob’s ladder, 
and thither it was meet that the tribes should go up. 

But since the advent of Him, who is greater than Solo- 
mon—since God has been made manifest in the flesh, and 
no longer visibly, in a temple made with hands, restrictions 
as to places of worship and houses of God have been greatly 
relaxed, and an economy much more free and convenient 
introduced. . In the New Testament form of the charter of 
the church, the utmost facility, compatible with order, is 
afforded for organizing congregations of the Lord—so that 
any number of believers, amounting to plurality, may be- 
come a house of God, if they “associate together for di- 
vine worship and godly living, agreeably to the holy Scrip- 
tures,” and submit to Christ’s authority, under some form of 
government. The terms of the charter as stated by Christ 
himself are, “ Where-two or three are gathered together in 
my name, there am I in the midst of them.” (Matt. xviii. 20.) 
So that wherever a body of believers, however small, are in 
an orderly manner gathered together in Christ’s name— 
v. €. by his authority—in accordance with his word—in de- 
pendence upon his righteousness—and in maintenance of 
his ordinances—there is a church, there is a household of 
faith. And when that household have selected a locality, 
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where they agree to gather together statedly in the name 
of Christ—that place, like the spot upon which rested the 
foot of Jacob’s ladder, becomes, ipso facto, holy ground. It 
needs no other consecration. It needs no ghostly ceremonies, 
no priestly benedictions, to make it holy. The spot, at 
Horeb’s rocky base, where the Shechinah burned in the 
bush, was holy ground. Why? Because God was there! 
The rocky hill-side, upon which Jacob dreamed, was a house 
of God, a “dreadful place.” Why? Because of Jehovah’s 
presence! Andas he has solemnly promised to be present, 
in the place where two or three are gathered together in 
his name, that too is holy ground, that is a house of God, 
a gate of heaven. ‘There God records his name, there He 
will come unto his people and bless them, and where he is 
specially present, there is a house of God. It may be a 
rugged mountain base, like that of Horeb; it may be a 
rocky ridge like Bethel, the scene of Jacob’s dream. It may 
be a sandy desert like that in which the tabernacle was 
pitched for almost forty years. It may be a glen or a cave 
in the earth, or a bleak moor side, like those to which our 
covenanting fathers were driven. It may be a private dwell- 
ing, or, like this, a temple built for God. Nomatter where, 
and no matter what the characteristics of the place, if the 
people be met in the name of Christ, there He és, and his 
gracious presence consecrates the place. The hour has long 
since come, according to our Saviour’s prediction, when 
neither in Mount Gerizim nor at Jerusalem is the only 
place where men ought to worship the Father; but “in 
every place incense may be offered to his name and a pure 
offering.” 
“Not now on Zion’s heighis alone, 
His favoured worshipper may dwell; 
Nor where, at sultry noon, his Son 
Sat weary by the patriarch’s well: 
In every land beneath the skies, 
The grateful hymn, the fervent prayer, 
The incense of the heart may rise 
To Heav’n, and find acceptance there! 
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In this fair house, whose doors we now 
For social worship first unfold, 

To God the suppliant throng shall bow, 
While circling years on years are roll’d! 


Yes! here shall age with snowy hair— 

And strength and beauty bend the knee— 
And childhood lisp, with rev’rend air, 

Its praise and prayer, O God, to thee!’ 


Yes! Brethren, if you are gathered together in the name 
of Christ, if you are organized under his authority, and rely 
upon his righteousness and observe his ordinances, and seek 
his glory, He is in the midst of you, and his presence conse- 
crates the place, and makes it a house of God! Here your 
faith has provided a resting-place for the foot of that ladder 
of ordinances, whose top reaches heaven—upon which the 
ministering angels shall ascend and descend—and above 
which stands Jehovah, Jesus. Here, we trust, God hath re- 
corded his name—here he will come unto you and he will 
bless you. May we not call it Bern-ri? Is it not a house 
of God? Shall it not prove the gate of heaven to many 
souls? Then “how dreadful is this place !” 

Let it be, however, solemnly noted, that it is not in the 
house made with hands that our covenant God has pro- 
mised to dwell—it is in the midst of his people, when ga- 
thered in his name. It is in the temple built of living stones 
—of renewed, penitent, loving hearts—that Jesus dwells; and 
places of worship become houses of God, only by being the 
dwelling places of his blood-bought church. Let us con- 
sider,— : 

II. The church and her place of worship as the “ gate 
of heaven.” The towns and cities of the east being walled 
for defence, were entered by gates, and as many of the in- 
habitants went forth to labour in the fields, justice was 
administered, and most of the public business done at the 
gates, so that the labourers might lose no time, and so that 
country people might not be compelled to enter the city. 

detty 
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The markets too were Held at or near the gates—here the 
magistrates sat; and instead of meeting at some central 
point, as in modern cities, the large assemblies of the 
people were held at the gates. Hence the term gate, as 
applied to an eastern city, not only means an entrance to 
it, but often, by a figure, is used to denote the magistracy 
which sat there—the assemblies that gathered there, and 
the authority that was exercised there. Thus God promised 
Abraham that his posterity should possess the gates of 
their enemies, (Gen. xxii. 17,) i.e., should exercise authority 
and dominion over them. Chitiet promised that the gates 
of hell shall not prevail against his church—that is, that 
the powers of darkness—the authorities of hell, or the 

assembled hosts of hell should not prevail. To a Hebrew 
mind, then, Jacob’s exclamation, “ This is the gate of 
heaven,” would convey the idea, not only of an entrance 
to heaven, but also of the place where heaven’s assemblies 
gathered, to attend to important public interests; and 
where heaven’s magistracy sat and heaven’s butions was 
exercised. And all these ideas doubtless filled the patri- 
arch’s mind—for the Lord stood above where the top of the 
ladder rested—and it doubtless seemed, to his astonished 
vision, like the glorious entrance to the abode of God and 
of angels. There too stood heaven’s chie/-magistrate— 
there seemed to be gathered heaven’s assemblies, and thence 
issued and thither returned, ascending and descending, the 
bright messengers of heaven’s court. 

And if the scene of Jacob’s vision, so transiently the 
theatre of a divine manifestation, was called Beth-el—and 
was, for a time, the gate of heaven, whence God’s solemn 
decree and covenant issued, may not the same description 
be applied to every house of God, where the same great 
Being is present with his people? It surely may; for first, 
the church of Christ is the entrance to heaven, and in this 
sense heaven’s gate. It is her great mission to use the 
means for saving souls. “The visible church,” saith our 
Confession, “is the kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ—the 
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house and family of God, out of which there is no ordinary 
possibility of salvation.” It is the society which’ Christ 
has organized in the world, into which he gathers his re- 
deemed, 7» which he perfects their sanctification, and owt 
of which he bears them to join the general assembly, and 
church of the first born in heaven. ‘To his church Christ 
has given his word, his Sabbath, his ordinances and his 
precious promises—to his church has he said, “Go ye into 
all the world, and preach the gospel to every creature—and 
lo! Lam with you always.” His church is “the light of 
the world”—‘“the salt of the earth.” Her he hath built 
upon a Rook, and the gates of hell shall not prevail against 
her. She is the pillar and ground of the truth. It is her 
duty, as the house of Israel, to inquire of the Lord, that 
he may do for her what he hath promised. It is hers to 
circulate the Bible—to maintain God’s worship—to hold 
forth the word of life in the preached gospel. It is hers to 
warn and exhort and entreat sinners to be reconciled to God 
—to pray for them,—to receive and cherish the penitent— 
to baptize each generation in the name of Christ—to spread 
the sacramental table—and to carry forward all those 
means and agencies by which men are converted, sanctified, 
and brought to glory. 

The church is the body of Christ, of which body He is the 
head. Union with this body is visible union with Christ 
its head; vital union with the church is vital union with 
- him. 

In the church, we learn of the sin and fall of our race— 
of our guilty, polluted, miserable and helpless condition— ~ 
of Jesus, our only Deliverer—of his atoning blood and 
obedienee—of the Holy Ghost, and his quickening, clean- 
sing and comforting: agency—of duty, and accountability 
—of death, of judgment and eternity! - 

In the church we are invited to Christ and to heaven— 
and every true penitent believer who enters the church, 
thereby enters the visible kingdom of heaven. It is the 
gate of heaven. But it is so,— 
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2. Because there is erected the ladder of ordinances, 
and there the angels of God ascend and descend, on missions 
of mercy. Jacob thought Beth-el the gate of heaven, for 
this reason; and in every house of God, where his true 
worship is maintamed, faith beholds a ladder set up on the 
earth, whose top reaches to heaven: faith realizes the 
presence of angels~and of the Lord of angels. In all the 
offices of religion, the believer recognises precious means of : 
grace, which, like the rounds of a ladder, tend to elevate 
the entire man heavenward. 

Christ, the great mediator, who, like Jacob’s ladder, unites 
heaven .and earth, is in his church, and no man cometh to 
the Father but by Him. He is the way; and he who 
would come to Him, with a view of ascending by him to 
the Father, must come to the church—and find there the 
gate of heaven. No man can love Christ, and yet despise 
that church which he so much loves. 

3. The church is the gate of heaven, because in it the 
authority of God is exercised. God’s magistracy sits in the 
church, as the eastern magistrates sit in the gate of the 
city. “I was glad,” said royal David, “when they said unto 
me, Let us go into the house of the Lord—for there are set 
thrones of judgment.” “Whatsoever ye shall bind on 
earth,” said Jesus to the officers of his church, “shall be 
bound in heaven, and whatsoever ye shall loose on earth 
shall be loosed in heaven.” God has established in his 
church disciplinary authority ; and although this is, as we be- 
lieve, only ministerial and declarative, yet is it not, on this 
account, less binding when scripturally exercised. The 
keys of the kingdom are intrusted to the courts of the 
Lord’s house—they open and shut the doors, in the exer- 
cise of discipline, and the administration of the laws of the 
kingdom: and hence the church, as the place where sit 
the rulers in the Lord’s house, is the gate of heaven. 

4. As the place of intercourse and communion with 
heaven's King, the church is heaven’s gate. Kings and 
princes, in the east, when they would present themselves 
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before their people to commune or confer with them, re- 
paired to the gate of the city. In the church the people of 
God see their King in his beauty—there they hold com- 
munion with him, in all his ordinances, and especially in 
the holy sacrament of the supper—and oh ! 


‘“‘ How sweet and awful is the place, 

With Christ within the doors— 
Where everlasting love displays 
The choicest of her stores !’ 


“The Lord loves the gates of Zion more than all the 
dwellings of Jacob.” There He will meet his people— 
there he will speak with them face to face, as a man with 
his friend—there He will hold sweet communion with them. 
And is it not the very gate of heaven to their souls? But 
it is the gate of heaven,— 

5. Because it is not only the instrument of admitting 
the righteous to heaven, but of shutting out the wicked from 
it. A gate admits some, but excludes others. The church, 
as God’s house, is the means of winning some—but, alas! 
of hardening others: “To the one we are a savour of death 
unto death, and to the other a savour of life unto life!” 

If, then, the church and her place of worship be the 
house of God and the gate of heaven, in the manner re- 
presented, then is it— 

III. A place DREADFUL in the sober estimate of every 
considerate and spiritual mind. . 

“How dreadful is this place!”* exclaimed the awe-filled 
son of Isaac:—“this is none other but the house of God— 
this is the gate of heaven!!” It was an awful—a dread- 
ful place, to a poor trembling mortal, because God was in 
that place—because the hosts of God were there—and be- 
cause there was reiterated that covenant, which must prove 
either the salvation or the perdition of all to whom it is 
offered. And the same is true of every church of God and 
of every place where the worship of God is set up, and 
where God’s presence has been youchsafed. 
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The term “dreadful” means full of dread—or awe— 
awful—well calculated to inspire a sentiment of holy dread, 
and awful reverence! In this sense, the house of God is 
dreadful, because: 

1. God is there! “There am I in the midst of you!” He 
is there, not in a natural sense merely, as the omnipresent: 
but specially present, by his gracious Spirit. There as a 
covenant God—there as the object of worship, there as 
the Hearer of prayer—there as the heart-searcher—there 
as the quickener, teacher, regenerator, purifier, Redeemer, 
comforter of his people: and there too as a consuming fire 
to avenge the offering of strange fire before him. Oh! if 
sometimes we tremble and feel embarrassed, in entering the 
houses, and coming into the presence of the great ones of 
this earth: with what reverence and holy dread ought we 
to come into the house and the presence of the great God! 
He who can trifle in the house of God, offers the sacrifice 
of the root—he knows not what he does! Even holy 
angels stand with awe and reverence in the presence of 
God. To them his house is dreadful! How dreadful should 
his presence be to fallen men! With what awe should the 
holiest of mortals stand before him!! The place is dreadful, 

2. Because there stands the ladder of mediation and 
ordinances—with Christ above it. 

The Saviour and the plan and means of salvation, sym- 
bolized in Jacob’s dream, and set forth now by the church 
of God, present to sinners their only hope. “There is no 
other name under heaven, given amongst men, wherehy we 
must be saved.” “How shall we escape, if we neglect so 
great salvation?” Access to the house, where this ladder 
is erected, places every entrant under fearful responsibili- 
ties. He can never go out as he came in, A saved ora 
more endangered man he must become. Salvation or 
deeper damnation must be the inevitable result. 

It is, too, a solemn—a dreadful thing to attend upon 
ordinances of worship—to sing God’s praise, to speak to 
him in prayer,—to have him speak to us in the utterances 
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of his word—to participate in sacramental solemnities—and 
thus to hold intercourse with the High and lofty One. 
And when we remember, that these offices of worship are 
means of grace, which when improved lead up, like Jacob's 
ladder, to heaven, but which when misimproved, thrust 
down to a deeper hell; it will surely impress us with a 
sense of.the aw/fulness of the house of God! But the house 
of God is dreadful, 

3. From the awful solemnity of its lessons. Themes, the 
most transcendent that are ever proposed for human study, 
are here presented. God and creation—and heaven and 
earth—and man and angels, and sin and holiness,—The 
fall and recovery of man—the mediation of the Son of God 
—his incarnation—birth—life—sorrows—death—his as- 
cension—intercession and second coming! Faith—jus- 
tification — adoption — sanctification — life—death—resur- 
rection—judgment—heaven—hell—the modes of an eter- 
nal life:—these are some of the stupendous themes that 
belong to the house of God; and the lessons which God’s 
word imparts upon these and kindred themes, are very 
solemn, and make it a dreadful place! 

But although the house of God be dreadfully solemn, in 
view of the considerations presented; yet to the true be- 
liever, the awe it inspires, is not a slavish and distressing 
emotion. The seraphim—who, in God's presence, veil their 
faces with their wings, and cry one to another, “ Holy, holy, 
holy is the Lord of hosts,” are filled with awe at Jehovah’s 
presence ;—but it is a delightful awe—an ecstatic reverence. - 
And the pious and thoughtful mind, that rightly appreci- 
ates God’s house, in its associations, and solemnities, and 
stupendous issues, will esteem it a dread-inspiring place. 
But he views it with no slavish, painful dread, but with a 
holy and delightful reverence. Approaching God in his 
sanctuary, through the mediation of the meek and lowly 
Jesus, his awe is mellowed by confidence and love. So far 
from fearing the house of God, the Christian exclaims with 
the psalmist, “How amiable are thy tabernacles,.O Lord 
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of hosts! my soul longeth, yea, even fainteth, for the courts 
of the Lord!!” 

The house of God is not to be shunned because it is a 
dreadful place:—for although it is to be approached with 
reverence and awe, it is the safest place on earth. If it be 
a place of awful solemnity, it is our Father’s house and the 
gate of heaven, If it be dreadful to be in the house of 
God, it is more dreadful to be away fromit. If the church 
be a dreadful place in a good sense—the tents of wicked 
ness are still more dreadful in a bad sense. If it be so 
solemn a thing to enter the gate of heaven, it is still more 
awfully solemn, to enter the gates of hell! If it be awful 
to meet God, as a God of grace, in his sanctuary; it will 
be still more dreadful to meet him as an avenging God, 
upon a throne of judgment, and in an eternity of anguish! 

Beloved brethren, your faith and liberality have erected 
this beautiful and pleasant edifice, so neat and convenient 
in all its appointments; and now it has been dedicated“ by 
the word of God and by prayer,” to the service and the 
glory of the God of the everlasting covenant. And if you 
shall gather here, from time to time, in the name of Christ, 
you have his precious promise that he will be in the midst 
of you—and his presence will consecrate the place and 
make it solemn as the house ef God and the gate of, 
heaven. 

Of this place it shall be said, as generation succeeds to 
generation, “This man and that man was born there.” It 
shall be the spiritual birth-place of many souls! Here the 
ladder of mediation and erdinances is already erected. Its 
foot rests upon the earth—its top reaches to heaven. 
'Oh! may your faith ever behold the angels of God ascend- 
ing and descending upon it, and the Lorp standing above 
it! Hither you and your children and your children’s 
children will come to call upon the Lord. Here your 
prayers and praises shall be offered. Here God’s precious 
messages will be proclaimed. Hither you will come in the 
hour of your sorrow, when death has laid your loved ones 
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low—to bury them from your sight, and to listen to the 
voice of consolation. 

Year after year your affections will gather around this 
consecrated spot, with much of that strength and tender- 
ness, which mark our memories of dear old Greenwich, 
where the dust of your kindred and that of my own dear 
children lie buried. It is natural we should all recur to 
that hallowed spot with the fondest feeling. Tow many 
tender memories cluster round it! Butif the best interests 
of Religion have gathered you here, the Master will conse-— 
crate this place, and twine around it your holiest affections, 

Greenwich has proved herself the mother of churches! 
When first I began my youthful ministry amongst you, 
twenty-three years ago, she covered the territory now oc- 
cupied in part by five churches; two of which were entirely 
formed, and the others in part, by colonies from the mother 
church; and yet her strength seems nothing abated. May 
she-ever flourish! and may her daughters flourish too! 
May this thrifty branch, which, I trust the Lord’s own 
hand has transplanted to this place, ever grow and prosper, 
and bear much fruit to the praise and glory of God’s grace! 
The material edifice is now completed, and devoted to the 
Lord. May it be your devout wish and earnest aim now 
to build the walls of the spiritual temple. May this dear 
people “have a mind to the work.” Gather around your 
youthful pastor with ardent zeal and fervent prayer. Co- 
operate in his labours, cheer his heart and hold up his 
hands. And in all your labours rely upon your covenant- - 
keeping God! Then shall you be blessed in this enterprise. 
Then shall souls be converted unto God! Angels shall de- 
scend upon this place on errands of mercy, and returning 
shall bear aloft the tidings that sinners are repenting: 
and all who, from Christian motives, have shared in this 
blessed undertaking, shall rejoice on earth; and at last re- 
joice in heaven, long after the last shock of time shall 
have mingled these walls with the ruins of our world!! 
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PRESBYTERIANISM. 


‘“‘ Ye aro the salt of the earth.’”—Marg. v: 138. 
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PresByTER, with all its derivatives—Presbytery—Presbyterian 
—Presbyterianism, Xc., is the translation of a Greek word often 
used in the New Testament, which signifies an Elder. Presbyte- 
rianism is a term which refers primarily to a form of church govern- 
ment, and describes that form where the authority is vested in a 
body called Elders—the Teaching Hlders and the Ruling Elders. 
Where-ever this form of government prevails, by whatever name it 
is called, there is genuine Presbyterianism. 

in the following discourse I shall use the term in a more com- 
prehensive sense, embracing not only the form of government, but 
the doctrines with which Presbyterianism has always been identified. 

Presbyterianism embraces a large proportion of the Christian 
world. It is sometimes represented as occupying a very limited 
sphere, and many are surprised to know that a majority of protest- 
ant churches in the world are at least Presbyterian in form, if not 
uniformly so in doctrine. In the United States the various families 
of the Presbyterian body occupy a position as to numbers and in- 
fluence unsurpassed by any other Christian church. The Old and 
New School Presbyterians, together with the different Associate and 
Reformed Churches, the Reformed Dutch; the German Reformed, 
and the Welch Calvanistic Methodist Churech—which is really Pres- 
byterian—comprise a body whose influence is more felt for good, 
and whose loss would bea deeper calamity than that of all other 
sects combined. Besides, the largest and most salutary element in 
Protestant Ireland is Presbyterian. Scotland is notorious as the 
place where its legitimate workings are developed. It has imade its 
home on her jutting promontories—and on the cliffs that overlook 
her estuaries, has consecrated her sea-girt shores—unfurled its ban- 
ner on the crags of her mountains, and commanded the tribute of 
her fruitful vales. The literature, the science, the art, the oratory 
and learning of Scotland are all her own. 
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The Reformed Churches of Holland, France, Switzerland and 
Germany, are Presbyterian, and contain the flower of their popula- 
tion. This brief summary is given because the general intelligence 
on such subjects is not only limited, but what exists is often moulded 
more by the disparaging statements of ignorant and interested living 
speakers than by the staid truthfulness a recorded history. 

L—We claim a Divine origin for Presbyterianism. We do not 
adopt this system as a matter of policy merely, from the fact that it 
supplies a felt want—or because of its adaptation to promote the 
best interests of mankind—though this adaptation would of itself be 
presumptive proof of its heavenly descent—but because we believe 
that its outlines are eminently Scriptural and stamped with the ex- 
press approbation of God. Many suppose that Calvin laid the foun- 
dation of the Presbyterian Church. It is mere assumption, nothing 
more. We date back the type of Presbyterianism to the prominent 
features of the Jewish Church, as they were traced by the finger of 
God. Even antedating Moses and Horeb, the Jews had their Elders 
in Egypt, who were the representatives of the tribes, and whom 
they were bound to obey. Thus it continued until they clamored 
for a bishop, and God gave them “ Saul the son of Kish.” 

“The synagogues furnished a more distinct model. They had their 
bench of Elders, and their presiding officer, these all subject to the 
grand Council at Jerusalem. The Apostolic Church had its bish- 
ops, elders, and deacons—bishop and elder including one and the 
same office, only that some merely governed, others labored in word 
and doctrine. Timothy was ordained, not by a bishop, but “ by 
the laying on of the hands of the Presbytery.””—1 Tim. iv, 14. 
With such authority, and such models as these, Calvin, of Geneva, 
and Knox, of Scotland, only rescued the Church from the over- 
grown abuses and remorseless fetters of a long and undisputed in- 
tolerance : and for the work they achieved, immortality will crown 
them with its unfading honors. But the form of government is 
only the comely and fair-proportioned body; the soul, the life, the 
healthy, vigorous springs of vitality, are the doctrines that link her 
indissolubly to the truth of God. Resting upon the authority of » 
Divine Inspiration, these doctrines are “ quick and powerful’ to 
reach the conscience, to abase the pride of human nature, and to 
prompt to powerful, active energy and earnestness, all the OMe 
impulses of a soul formed for a high and holy destiny. 

These doctrines have ever been connected with all that is sorted 
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in philosophy; all that is useful in science; all that is pure in 
morals, and all that is elevating, comforting and encouraging in the 
hopes of an eternal future. Boldly enunciated in their distinctive 
outlines by Paul in his preaching and Epistles—transmitted to the 
Paulicians, who in the Seventh Century separated themselves from 
the corruptions of the age, embodied in the life and devoted 
piety of their successors, the Waldenses and Albegenses—as a sacred 
treasure they were guarded and transmitted as a hallowed trust from 
one generation to another till the day of their new birth dawned 
upon a slumbering world with imposing freshness and lustre. They 
were baptized afresh by the hands of Calvin and Luther! and in 
the progress of their high career have contributed all that is distine- 
tive; all that is precious; all that is worthy of the name in the civil 
‘and religious previleges we enjoy. 

Il.—Presbyterianism is calculated to foster a living, active, work- 
ing piety. 

The doctrines embodied in the Calvinistic faith were the vital 
principles that gave power and success to the Reformation of the 
Sixteenth Century. Luther made this as his starting point and 
the central principle to which all others must be attracted, and 
around which all others must revolve—that justification by faith 
was the “article of a standing or falling Church’—“ Articulus 
stantis vel-cadentis ecclesiae.”’ This swept away at once all that 
was meritorious in human device, and resting the sinner alone upon 
the imputed righteousness of Christ for his hope of salvation, made 
the spring of all his obedience, the love of Christ, who bearing the 
penalty of sin, should bear also the glory of the sinner’s redemption. 
The most powerful and constraining motives were thus brought to 
bear upon human impulse, and the most animating encouragements 
to diligence set forth in the enlarged success which would attend the 
operation of that power which is not of man but of God. Zwingle, 
Melancthon, Calvin, Bucer, Farel, Lefevre, Hcolampadius—all 
recognized and acted in concert with the vital principle that could 
only give their work efficiency and success. The moral force and 
working power of the Reformation was only weakened when the 
captious Synergists introduced the semi-Pelagian element of man’s 
co-operation with God in the work of the soul’s conversion. The 
seed thus sown sprang to full maturity when at the Synod ‘of Dort 
the final separation occurred, and the pretended followers of Luther 
went off under the lead of Arminius, the famous professor in the 
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University of Leyden, the impress of whose name still distinguishes 
the Arminian theology. The Reformed Churches of the (‘ontinent, 
and their congeners in Great Britain and the United States, are the 
true exponents and lineal representatives of the Reformation. From 
the separation that was produced by the acts of the Synod of Dort, 
the Lutherans sympathized with the semi-Pelagianism of Arminius 
in doctrine, although they retained the form of government adopted ' 
by the Reformers, which was essentially Presbyterian, while the 
other branch of the Reformation, ealled the Reformed, retained not 
only the Presbyterian form of government, but also the identical 
doctrines of grace with which the names of both Calvin and Luther 
were identified. 

Not only have we this truth illustrated in the history of the Re- 
formation, but also in the same spirit that still gives the Calvanistic’ 
churches a forward rank in all the Evangelic enterprises that con- 
template the salvation of the world. Itis illustrated in the fact that 
every good cause has found in the advocates of a Calvanistic theology, 
their champions and leaders, as well as ardent, energetic co-opera- 
tors. The evangelization of the world has received hence some of 
its strongest impulses, and in the bosom of a Presbyterian faith has 
been nurtured, warmed into life, and developed into its present 
gigantic proportions, the spirit of Hvangelical effort that promises 
at no distant day to lay the tribute of a world’s redemption at Jesus’ 
feet. We have not heard with reluctant ears, nor unsympathising 
hearts, the cry, “Come over and help us,” with which Macedonian 
feebleness pleads for aid. Our Missions in India, China, Turkey, 
Africa, and the Isles of the Sea—the supply of the destitute: at 
home, the impulse given to all those enterprises that propose the 
moral and spiritual welfare of our fellow-men, evince the spirit of 
active, working, positive life, fostered in the distinctive principles 
of the Presbyterian name. 

Ill.—Presbyterianism embodies such principles, and, from its 
peculiar structure occupies such a position as to exert an enlarged 
influence upon the masses. There are two extremes that distinguish 
other ecclesiastical organizations from us; yet our system reaches 
either way, so far as to accomplish almost all the good and avoid the 
evils pertaining to either extreme: ‘The principles are go flexible as. 
to adapt themselves to every want of humanity; yet so stately and 
uncompromising as to refuse to bend to the capricious clamors of a 
depraved and degenerate nature. With reference to other systems, 
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we find on the one hand the scale set on so high a key—if I may be 
allowed the figure—that the lower octave is never sounded—and on 
the other hand set so low that the higher notes are never sung. 
But in our own the key-note is so happily adjusted that with full 
compass of voice, we may sweep every chord. Or in other words, 
our system does not address itself merely to the dignity of human 
nature and foster a spirit of exclusiveness that says, ‘‘ Stand by thy- 
self for I am holier than thou.”’ Nor on the other, does it pander 
to the grovelling, vitiated taste, that, dragging down the truth from 
its proper elevation, would proportionably weaken its moral force. 

In the one case it abases the pride that would exalt itself to the 
place of exclusive honors. In the other it purges away the dross, 
the native impurity, and refines every element in its own powerful 
alembic, before receiving to the fellowship and heavenly communion 
of the truth as it is in Jesus. The true gospel is elevating as 
well as humbling—it abases the pride of the self-righteous, and 
exalts the nature that is degraded. Of other systems referred to, 
the one weakens its moral force by drawing into its embrace un- 
moulded and hetereogeneous numbers, introducing discordant ele- 

‘ments into its workings; the other limits its power by the want of 
adaptation to the enlarged circle of human wants. The latter fails 
for want of vitality—the former by an over-stimulation produces a 
morbid activity, that is always unfavorable to the working out of de- 
sirable results. 

The truth is often supposed to lie between two extremes of error. 
May we not, in view of the previous statements, reasonably infer 
that Presbyterianism occupies the happy medium, where lies the 
well-adjusted system of checks and balances that holds in salutary 
restraint all morbid excesses in faith and practice, and at the same 
time gives a healthy motion to all the impulses of life? With what 
noble enterprises that contemplate good to man is she not identified ? 
and into which she does not infuse her life—her spirit? When 
has she refused to take her part in whatever would ennoble, elevate 
and dignify the human race? She is laced in by no forms—con- 
fined by no rubrics—invested with no canonicals that restrain her 
from throwing the weight of her influence into channels which 
convey uncovenanted benefits to any of the human family. Neither 
is she of such easy virtue as to be tempted with every flattering 
bait to engage in schemes of doubtful propriety, or to embark on 
unknown and perhaps dangerous seas, of which the Word of God 
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furnishes no chart. Yet whatever is freighted with substantial good 
is sure of her ardent prayers for propitious winds to swell the sails 
and speed on a prosperous and successful voyage—is, indeed, often 
herself the pilot over restless billows and raging seas. 

In the redress of social evils our Church is always found in her 
place, and that no secondary or unimportant one. Go into any place 
where Presbyterianism has fair footing, and in all that makes for 
the substantial good, and in all that is designed to promote the best 
interests of society, you will know precisely where to find her. Her 
position on all the great moral questions of the day is no doubtful 
or time-serving one. Our doctrine—our principles—our order, are 
favorable to the development of a sense of individual responsibility 
and the manhood of our nature, and throwing their genial influences 
around the expanding faculties, ripen them not to a precocious, 
stimulated or stinted prematurity, but the fulness of » mature and 
manly age. 

1V.—Presbyterianism has always been the friend of progress. 
In the advancement of science, learning, literature, commerce, me- 
chanic arts—she has always shown a lively interest. Science has 
gathered some of its brightest gems within her enclosures. Her: 
principles are pledged to the diffusion of knowledge. Calvin laid 
in Geneva the foundation of a system to which Scotland is indebted 
for her superior intelligence. According to Bancroft the histo- 
rian*—himself a Unitarian, and hence an impartial witness, the 
leaven of Geneva, which in Scotland and the North of Ireland, dif- 
fused its power through the masses, and communicated its nature and 
healthful elevating influence to every enterprise with which it was 
brought into contact—gave also to New England its common schools, 
from whence have gone forth streams of influence and power that 
are moulding and directing the popular mind in every village and 
hamlet and city in this vast Republic. How exhaustless, deep and 


* « Again, we boast our Common Schools; Calvin was the father of an 
lar education and the inventor of the system of free schools. Again, we 
are proud of the free States which fringe the Atlantic. The Pilgrims of 
Plymouth were Calvinists; the best settlers in South Carolina came from 
the Calvinists of France ; William Penn was the disciple of the Huguenots. 
The ships from Holland that first brought colonies to Manhattan, were filled 
with Calvinists. He that will not honor the memory and respect the influ- 
ence of Calvin, knows but little of the origin of American liberty.”— 
Bancror?’s HisTory. 
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pure must be the fountain from whence flow in ever widening and 
deepening currents, such a profusion of refreshing and life-giving 
waters. _ 

The time was when the Presbyterian ministry were reproached, 
satirized—ridiculed for their learning. Now the once favorite song 
is rehearsed only in faltering cadences. The lips that repeated it 
have been touched with the hallowed fire, and our former revilers 
have so far caught our spigit as to become in a measure our rivals in 
the noble work of training up an educated ministry to meet the de- 
mands of an educated and progressive age. We rejoice in this 
result, not only because the glory of God may thereby be the more 
abundantly promoted, but because no higher compliment can be 
paid to our cherished principles than this evidence of their living 
power. Here and there still lingers one and another, scarcely 
emerged from the darkness and ignorance of a by-gone age, who on 
this subject only yet “see men as trees walking,” but they are only 
the decaying remnants of an effete wisdom, that wrapped itself up in 
the self-complacency of the selfish and delusive idea, that “ igno- 
rance is the mother of devotion.” 

But Presbyterianism is the friend and patron of learning in all its 
departments. It finds no prisons, forges*no chains or fetters for the 
restless activities of soaring genius. She binds no yoke of restraint 
upon the powers of aspiring intellect. She has no anathemas for 
the developments of science—no curses to block up the paths of en- 
lightened discovery. Under her patronage no Galilleo’s need to fear 
the inquisitorial rack or dungeon with which ecclesiastical hierar- 
chies have often sought to reward the unwary adventurer upon the 
paths of forbidden knowledge. 

There is nothing in the philosophy of shatter or mind—there is 
nothing in the wonders that science has brought to viewin the natu- 
ral world, or in the mysteries of sentient being, that may not be 
made to contribute more or less to enlarged and adoring views of the 
Infinite, who is the maker and builder of all,—only let these 
avenues to knowledge be guarded by the sanctions and restraints of 
a true spiritual philosophy, and every department of research will 
bring its trophies and lay them as a tribute upon the altar where the 
gospel sacrifice and the Christian’s offering send up in one a per- 
petual memorial of precious incense to God. 

Our faith too has been associated with all that is useful in the 
mechanic arts. The persecution of the Reformed Churches in 
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France drove away fromm her not only the flower of her population, 
but also her best artizans: and to this day France has felt the loss. 
Multitudes upon multitudes emigrated to England, carrying with 
them the knowledge of arts hitherto kept sacred among themselves : 
and thus were stimulated the manufactures of Great Britain. 

Every department received a new impulse—more especially in the 
production of the finer fabrics, for which France had hitherto been 
peculiar, and England owes much of her eminence and prosperity as 
a manufacturing nation to the Huguenots of France, who were 
Presbyterian. 

The persecutions of the Star Chamber and High Commission 
drove a like population to these Western shores, and a century and a 
half have sufficed to show the vitality of principles that have left 
their impress upon.and given power to every department of human 
industry. The wholesome impulses thus given to the rational de- 
velopement of the mental endowments with which God has gifted 
the human race, together with the lofty motives to action and the 
freedom from irrational restraints thus vouched to the struggling 
activities of intelligent mind, demonstrate the essential excellencies 
of a system that effects such astonishing results. 

V.—We claim, still farther, for Presbyterianism the moulding 
and preservation of our ctvil and religious privileges. 

Forms of government and systems of religion are at once types 
and counterparts of each other, and from their intimate connection 
their influence is mutual; but the influence of religion is infinitely 
greater for good or evil. Nothing is more manifest than the unpro- 
pitious effects of a false system of faith and worship. Countries 
most highly favored by the natural advantages of soil and climate, 
enjoy least of those things which constitute true prosperity. See 
where Moslem rule has cursed some of the fairest portions of the 
globe. See what desolations Popery has wrought in France, Italy, 
Spain, or wherever she has planted the iron rule of her spiritual 
despotism! A sound and pure system of faith and morals will never 
fail to secure good laws and exert a favorable influence on the rights 
and interests of man. That can be only true rational liberty that 
recognizes the intelligent, moral and voluntary character of its sub- 
jects. Upon these principles, which are necessarily interwoven with 
Presbyterianism, Calvin based the liberties and prerogatives of 
Geneva. Transferred to Scotland by Knox, and infused into the 
popular mind, they became the controlling element of all her civil 
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and religious organizations. Their incompatibility with aristocracy 
of class, with the oppressions and exactions of despotism, with the 
tyranny of ecclesiastical forms and the restrictions of a free and 
voluntary worship, created an almost universal sentiment in favor 
of rational liberty in the minds of the Scottish people, which none 
of the blandishments of royal favor or the power of kingly preroga- 
tives or the force of persecution could ever move. It is a sentiment 
of positive aggression, when once it takes root in a mind instinct 
with a sense of its native independence. Conscious of her manhood, 
Scotland stood up in defence of her civil and religious 1ights, nor 
laid: down the sword of defence till she sundered the iron fetters 
that had compressed her vital energies and well nigh crushed out 
her life. {t is because of these triumphs that Scotland to-day oc- 
cupies such a lofty, peerless eminerte in the attainments of science, 
literature and morals. 

Never were witnessed more heroie displays of natural and moral 
courage than when the Presbyterians of Scotland resisted the en- 
croachment of James I, and Charles I. It is remarked of James 
I, that while on the Scottish throne, though a Calvinist and Pres- 
byterian, yet he loved arbitrary power so well that he considered the 
free courts of the Presbyterian church more formidable to its attain- 
ment than even a Parliament. And so soon as he succeeded to the 
English throne his kingly predilictions converted him at once to all 

‘the principles of a high churchman, and then he sought to take away 
all the prerogatives of the Church of Scotland. Having no scruples 
for fraud, bribery, or any false pretences whatsoever, he acted on 
the motto he had adopted for himself—“‘No bishop, no king.” 
Thus it was on down even through the interregnum of Cromwell 
and the reign of Charles II, and James II, until William the Prince 
of Orange, himself a Dutch Presbyterian, gave them rest from the 
intolerance and inhuman persecutions of his predecessors. 

. To show that Presbyterians were always loyal and conservative, 
we have it recorded that notwithstanding the repeated invasions of 
their rights, they were always ready to fight for their king and their 
country, until.forbearance was no longer a virtue. Yet that they 
loved liberty is learned from the fact that when the “solemn league 
and covenait’’ was entered into by the three kingdoms for mutual 
defence, Scotland sent 20,000 soldiers to join the parliamentary 
army that was then in fierce conflict with Charles 1 and his 
_spivitual, Armenian adviser, Arch-bishop Laud. Lorimer in his 
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history of the Protestant churches of France and Scotland, remarks, 
“ Arminianism had been introduced from Holland into England 
and was warmly encouraged by Arch-bishop Laud, who became the 
king’s most trusted though ,evil counsellor. Charles the first, was 
married to a popish princess. Arminianism was allied to Popery— 
indeed it is its essential spirit, and so in these days it was allied to 
arbitrary power. It professed great zeal in support of the preroga- 
tives of the crown, however usurped. Laud knowing that the coun- 
try was too Calvinistie to endure at once Popish doctrine, endeavored 
to pave the way for it by Popish ceremonies.” Such is the testi- 
mony of a credible historian, and this is fully confirmed by the viva- 
cious and sometimes not over scrupulous pen of Macaulay. 

Their conservatism was moreover shown in this, that when Charles 
I fell into the hands of the Parliamentary army, and two years 
after this was brought to the scaffold, his Presbyterian subjects 
loudly protested against the unnatural crime of regicide. Though 
they were first, in defence of their religion, to draw the sword, yet 
they were almost the only parties who had the honesty and the 
courage to stand up in behalf of their unfortunate king. 

While the Presbyterians largely sympathised with the compara- 
tive liberty afforded under what is sometimes called Cromwell’s mili- 
tary despotism, yet so loyal were they to the memory of their mur- 
dered king, that they threw all the weight of their influence for the 
restoration of Charles II. But their loyalty was their crime. The 
history of that and the succeeding reign of James II, is to the 
Presbyterian a memorial of blood. ‘There were cases of martyrdom 
‘“‘surpassing in interest all that romance ever feigned” From 
hence multitudes sought tolerance and protection amid the forests 
and wildness of these western shores. When the hand of oppres- 
sion was stretched across the Atlantic waves, whither they had 
sought a home, it found the same quenchless spirit of independence, 
only rising to a brighter flame and a higher temperature, according 
as the restrictions of conscience were less onerous and less oppres- 
sive. The memory of Scottish martyrs and English non-conformists. 
was devoutly and affectionately cherished by their descendants, and 
the undying love of liberty, which recoiling from oppression, sought 
a refuge in the free air of a virgin continent, was perpetuated in the 
struggle which gave birth to the civil and religious privileges of 
which this day is so significant a memorial. 

There can be no question, historically or logically, as to the prin- 
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ciples that underlie all successful achievements of rational liberty. 
In order to complete our argument, it remains to inquire what par- 
Presbyterians took in the memorable conflicts of the American re- 
volution, and what the after influence of our principles in moulding 
and establishing our free institutions. 

Presbyterians have never been wanting in fidelity to any of the 
true interests of man—here they were true to the instincts of their 
religious principles and gonvictions. They fought, shoulder to 
shoulder with the patriots of 776. The ministers and pastors urged 
upon their people the importance of standing up manfully for their 
God-given rights. Many of them set their people the noble exam- 
ple of mustering them to the “tented field,” sharing with them in 
the privations and sufferings of the camp, the fatigues of the march, 
and the carnage and conflicts of the field of battle. They did not 
waver when the fearful issue was forced upon them, but cheerfully 
responded to the cry of the patriot, “Give me liberty or give me 
death.” Whatever may be said of others, not one foul blot of tory- 
ism has stained the Presbyterian name, during the long and fearful 
struggle of humanity for its rightful inheritance. The grave con- 
ceals the bodies of many of those immortal heroes, but their names 
and their deeds shall live in everlasting remembrance. 

In that august convocation of grave and revered patriots who sub- 
scribed their names to the immortal ‘declaration of independence,” 
was a Presbyterian minister. Dr. Witherspoon, President of Nas- 
sau Hall, whose patriotism of heart, whose wisdom of counsel, 
whose power of eloquence gave him no mean place among the sages 
of that assembly, mingled in the deliberations of that day whose 
memory will be perpetuated as long as there is a heart to love liberty, 
er a country over which the Aigis of its protection may be thrown. 

It is, moreover, a well authenticated fact that that ‘ Declaration’ 
which has linked the name of Thomas Jefferson to immortality, was 
not written by him, but in all its essential features and subjects was 
copied from the “ Mecklenburg Declaration,” written sometime be- 
fore by a Presbyterian Minister of Mecklenburg, North Carolina. 

But what is the nature and form of our civil constitution? In 
all its main features it closely resembles the constitution of the 
Presbyterian church. The legislative department of each is repre- 
sentative of the people in whom resides and from whom springs the 
power. Inthe judicial department is recognized the right of ap- 
peal and reference, so that their just claims may not be unceremo- 
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niously trodden in the dust. In the Lxecutive department, the 
President with his Cabinet correspond to the Session, who are the 
only proper executors of the churches behests. In short it seems 
to be in its principal features an exact counterpart of our ecclesias- 
tical organization. 

Statesmen are wont to say that the perpetuation of our liberties 
depends upona strict and undeviating adherence to the principles 
of our Constitution. If so, the Presbyterian Church occupies no 
second place as a conservator of the varied interests of this widely- 
extended confederacy of states, because our principles underlie and 
extend through every part, and while they support the superstrue- 
ture they firmly bind allin one. While a true affection is cherished 
for our order, and the principles of our holy religion, the bonds of 
our nation will be strengthened, and the fervor of the patriot’s 
devotion aad the Christian’s piety will be kindled at the same altar, 
and our country and our covenant will be consecrated to the highest 
good of man. 


INFERENCES. 


1. How comprehensive, and efficient for good, a system is that 
whose inner life is the Calvinistic theology—whose outward de- 
velopement is the Presbyterian form of government and order of 
worship, The uniform results of any system are its best interpreter, 
and the failure of any charges against it to be substantiated by fact, 
is their best refutation, The results here are ample vindication 
against the foulest slanders malevolence may indite. Some look at 
the Calvinistic system merely as limited to a few arbitriary decrees 
of an absolute God. It is lamentable that persons pretend to pro- 
nounce upon a system of which they have such an utter and culpa- 
ble ignorance, and with a magisterial air of self-complacency affect 
to consign to the “‘tomb of the capalets,” those living principles 
which the ‘roll of centuries’’ only makes more illustrious. 

Taken in all its parts there is no more consistent theory. Taken 
in its historical developements, none is more eminently practical 
and beneficial. The views it gives of God’s soveréignty—his 
benevolence and his inflexible justice, are calculated to impress his 
intelligent creatures with the importance of these same characteris- 
tics, as well in the administration of human governments as Divine, 
in order to the protection and happiness of the governed. A proper 
idea of the righteous character of God is essential to a just apprecia- 
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tion of justice and right among men. A recognition of man’s free 
agency under the Divine administration gives men a just sense of 
their responsibilities and their rights. The motives for action drawn 
from these and other kindred considerations are powerful, not only 
for salutary restraint of evil, but a due respect to the authority of 
God in all that he requires. Besides this, the plan of redeeming 
erace—exhibits not only what man is in the lowest condition of 
his fallen estate, but to what a glorious destiny he may be exalted, 
yet only on the condition Of a holy life personally and a proper, 
earnest seeking the welfare of his fellow-men. The loose views 
which other systems inculcate in all these matters—especially in the 
pardon of sin without a just satisfaction to the claims of a broken 
covenant—and thus merely dispensing with the authority of a law 
originally and perpetually binding, must necessarily be followed with 
lax views of justice between man and man, and beget the vilest 
despotisms on earth. 

2. What a glorious future is yet to our Calvinistic faith? If 
such is its record in the past—what a career of honor is yet before 
it. Unborn generations shall yet rise to call it blessed. If our 
conclusions are just, how absurd and unfounded are the declarations 
of those who so sagely pronounce Calvinism extinct. According to 
these would-be crucifyers of our faith, it has been dying for the last 
hundred years, and often pronounced dead; the lance—the spear 
have been thrust into its side, its body marked with the sabre-cuts 
of gallant knights, who either charged upon it in its dying agonies, 
or Falstaff-like leaped upon it when it was supposed to be dead, and 
inflicted upon the lifeless body marks of indignity. Yet still it 
would revive, to have the funeral dirge taken up again and re- 
hearsed, and its funeral oration repronounced,-not in terms of eulogy, 
with flowing tears or aching hearts over its demise, but with scarcely 


concealed joyful emotions that it was gone. Yet still it survived. - 


It has been taken up and dashed with remorseless malignity against 
the pillars that support the temples where its enemies worship, and 
the blood sprinkled on their shrines, yet it seems to have a charmed 
life—like the “Ghost of Banquo” it re-appears at unbidden and 
unwelcome moments. Nay, it hasbeen burned at the stake, yet it 
rises like the fabled Phoenix, from its ashes, with its vitality un- 
quenched and its powers unimpaired. 

Thus one age after another witnesses the unmeaning pageant, and 
every now and then you hear the response—“‘ Calvinism is dead !”” 


- 
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The wish is father to the thought—but utterly impotent to its exe- 
cution. Never were the energies of our system more extensively 
prevalent or more powerfully felt than now—notwithstanding the 
maledictions of its foes. There is, however, an eliminating process 
going on by which the sympathizers of Calvinism are seeking homo- 
geneous associations. In other words, where churches are showing 
their true colors, as they are drifting down to a dark and troubled 
semi-Pelagian Sea—many in them hear the voice that says— Come 
out from among them and be ye separate saith the Lord,” and they 
must ultimately seek a more congenial communion. ‘This elimina- 
tion must go on till the separation is complete and the doctrines of 
grace be the distinguishing badge of every true Church of Christ. 

We are encouraged to look forward to the enlarged and speedy 
triumphs of the truth. In whatever department it operates, each 
succeeding triumph gives intensity to the moral force, and one by 
: one the barriers to its success will be broken down, and joyful ac- 
clamations will welcome its universal reign. With the dissemination 
of the Gospel in its purity, and the establishment of Gospel systems, 
will follow, not only the enlightenment of barbarism, but the sub- 
version of despotisms, and the civil and religious disenthralment of 
oppressed millions of our race. This generation may yet hail the 
dawn, not only of a religious, but with it a political millenium— 
when the whole world shall be refreshed with the generous shade of 
_ the tree upon whose branches grow all manner of fruits, and whose 
leaves are for the healing of the nations. ’ Twill be a day of glory 
to the Church and the World. Let us labor and pray for the 
auspicious period. 
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GERMANTOWN, Sept. 30, 1858. 
Rev. A. B. ArK1ns, 

Rev. and Dear Sir :—The undersigned having heard, with 
pleasure, the Sermon preached by you on Sunday morning, the 26th inst., and 
being desirous of possessing a copy, of what seems to them, a clear definition 
of the nature and limits of ‘‘ Tus Cuurcu,” as revealed in the Bible; in the 
hope, also, that it may be the means of successfully combating the errors now 
prevalent respecting this subject; would earnestly request a copy for publica- 
tion. 

Very Respectfully and Truly Yours, 


P. E. HAMM, G. W. MERCHANT, 
THOMAS H. POWERS, JNO. B. CHAMPION, 
CHS. L. SCOTT, J. E. STONE, 

CHAS. SPENCER, JAMES YOCUM, 

JNO. C. KNOX, C. §. WOOD, 

M. D. LEWIS, HENRY FREAS, 

A. MISKEY, WM. H. WEBB, 

BENJ. G. GODFREY, CHS. 8. CARSTAIRS, 
CHARLES Lz BOUTILLIER, CLEMENT TINGLEY, Jr. 
WM. C. TAYLOR, W. E. STONE, 


HENRY R. SMITH. 


- ParsonacE Curist CHuRcH, 


October 11, 1858. 
My Dear Friends: 


The accompanying Sermon, preached as you know, in the ordi- 
nary course of Parochial duty, and also, as the closing one of a series delivered 
upon the Apostles’ Creed; I, with great reluctance, yield into your hands. 

If its publication should in the slightest degree promote the cause of pure 
Evangelical Truth, I shall be satisfied, whatever else may be the effect. 
Sincerely and affectionately, 
Your friend and pastor, 
A. B. ATKINS. 

To Messrs. P. E. Hamm, 

Tos. H. Powers, 

Gro. W. Mercaant, and others. 
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THE CHURCH: 


THE PILLAR, AND GROUND OF THE TRUTH. 





“THe Cuurcn or THE Livine Gop, THE PitiaR AND GROUND 
or THE TRutH.”—1. Timothy 3: 15. 


We uAveE chosen these words for our present dis- 
course, rather as a motto, than as a text; intending, as 
you will soon see, to present facts and thoughts which 
could not well be brought out in a sermon, logically 
confined to any one verse. 

As a minister of Christ, it is my chief and most boun- 
den duty, to labor to save immortal souls; to lead per- 
ishing sinners directly to the cross; that through the 
blood of the new covenant they may be saved with an 
everlasting salvation. To this .one heaven-commis- 
sioned work, as the chief burden of all my teaching, I 
sincerely trust, my life is consecrated; for this, all the 
powers of my mind and all the sympathies of my heart 


are engaged. In this mission, I trust, by the grace of 
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God, ever to be employed till my Heavenly Father 
shall call me to Him in eternity. 

But as a minister of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
it is, also, my duty from time to time, to give you such 
discourses, on the doctrines and peculiarities of this 
church, as shall establish you understandingly in your 
church membership. 

It is my purpose, therefore, this morning, to consider 


these points : 


Il. Tur CHURCH: INVISIBLE AND VISIBLE. 


Il. Tue Cuurcu: Protestant Epriscopat. 


The word church, as found written in the Sacred 
Scriptures, has various significations; sometimes refer- 
ring to the whole body of true believers, the elect in 
heaven and on earth; sometimes to the baptized Chris- 
tians in a particular place, or district, or house; as, for 
instance: the Church at Corinth; the Church at Rome; 
the Church in Galatia; the Church which is in the 
house of Priscilla and Aquila; and, again, sometimes - 
to the whole body of the baptized throughout the world, 
both good and bad.* In this latter sense, the word is 
used very seldom indeed. The first and second senses 


are the most common. 


*See Barrow on the Church. Oxford Ed. vol. iii. p. 496. 


—~I 


Much of the difficulty and fierce battling among theo- 
logians in past years, has been owing to a confusion of 
these significations, and: to a kind of “misty vagueness,” 
with which, in the minds of many, the word church has 
ever been surrounded. 

The etymological signification of the Greek word ren- 
dered church, is the calling out of, the separation, the 
selection; practically then, it means, the aggregate 
of believers, of true Christians, as distinguished from all 
others. The word is often used (as we have just 
hinted) in a limited and partial sense, but this is its 
original fundamental idea. 

There are many eclesiastical organizations in the 
world called churches, and with many distinctive 
names, but there is only one true church, outside of 
which there is and can be no salvation; concerning 
this church, the much used maxim: EHetra Ecclesiam 
non est salus ; OUT OF THE CHURCH IS NO SALVATION, is 
most true. Its members are to be found in every de- 
nomination. of Christians, and in all periods of time. 
Its Head and Sovereign is the risen Christ, who is now 
seated at the right hand of God, and all they belong to 
it, whether living or dead, who have believed in Christ 
and been transformed into His image. No one else 
belongs to it, whether a living Pharisee or a dead one ; 
whether the object of a present respectful affection or of 


a proud and grateful remembrance. 
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This is the church whose existence does not abso- 
lutely depend on anything outward or human, “on 
forms, ceremonies, edifices, pulpits, fonts, vestments, 
organs, endowments, money, or any favor whatsoever 
from the hands of men. It cannot be destroyed—we 
may hate, persecute, behead, and burn its members, but 


Dake 
Ds 


we cannot destroy it.”* Plunge it under the deep waters 
and it rises the purer for its washing; thrust it in the 
fire and it comes out the brighter for its burning; crush 
it in one country, it will spring up in another. It has 
often been driven into the wilderness, or into the dens 
and caves of the earth, by those who ought to have 
been its friends. But its existence has not been dis- 
turbed, and plainly has history proved that, so long as 
it has the presence of Christ and His Spirit, it cannot 
die. 
In the beautiful Communion Service of our beloved 
Kpiscopal Church—this one true church—is well de- 
scribed as “the mystical body of Christ, which is the 
blessed company of all faithful people.” This is the 
church which our text calls “the Pillar and Ground of 
the Truth,” which has never apostatized and which 
never can apostatize, for Christ Himself says of it, that 
even “the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.”+ Made 


up only of those who are holy, it is called in God’s 


*Ryle, Tract on the Church, p. 4. +St. Matt. xvi: 18. 


word by such distinguished titles as these: “the body of 
Christ,” “the fold,” “the family,” “the household of 
God.” “The church which Christ loved and gave himself 
Jor ; that He might sanctify and cleanse it with the wash- 
ing of water by the word; that He might make at unto 
limself a glorious church, not having spot, or wrinkle, 
or any such thing.’”* | 

This is the church mystic, or spiritual, or invisible, 
and which cannot be seen or bounded by man; it is in 
one word, what we profess to believe in, when we speak 
of “The Holy Catholic Church, the Communion of 
Saints.” , 

In looking at the standards of our own Zion, we shall 
readily see, how she believes in this invisible or spiritual 
church. 

In one of our beautiful and appropriate Collects, God 
is addressed as “having knit together his elect in one 
communion and fellowship, inthe mystical body of his 
Son, Christ our Lord.”+ There is no possible mistaking 
here, who compose this church, for our Prayer Book 
explicitly and. scripturally declares “All Saints’,” not 
Episcopal Saints only, but the Saints of God of all ages 
and under all dispensations. . 

In the prayer at the close of our Communion Service, 


we pray that we may be made “very members incorpo- 


* Eph. v:,26, 27. + Collect for “All Saints’ day.” 
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rate in the mystical body of His Son, which is the bles- 


’ 


sed company of all faithful people ;” and we, also, fur- 
ther pray that we may have “grace to continue in that 
holy fellowship.” 

The same definition of the church, you will find run- 
ning all through the Creed, the Litany, and the Te 
Deum. 

Thus, in the Te Deum, we hear of “the goodly fel- 
lowship of the Prophets,” “the glorious company of the 
Apostles,” “the noble army of martyrs;” and finally, (as 
inclusive of the whole blessed fellowship of the Saints,) 
“the Holy Church throughout all the world,” in all its 
revolving ages. “When thou hadst overcome the sharp- 
ness of death, thou didst open the Kingdom of Heaven 
to all believers.” “We, therefore, pray thee, help thy 
servants, whom thou hast redeemed with thy precious 
blood, make them to be numbered” (whatever be their 
ecclesiastical names) “with thy Saints, in glory everlast- 
ing.” 

How could language, my brethren, be more fitting, or 
more Christ loving, to put into the mouths of Chris- 
tians desirous to belong to that family of Saints, which 
ever have been and ever will be joined to Christ the 
Head? How sweetly fragrant with Bible truth! How 
full of Christ-like Catholicism! Who does not delight 
to see our beloved Zion in such an attitude? Thus 


lowly and humble—thus thrilled with her divine theme 
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—thus covering herself, not with the “Apostolic robes 
of her most venerable Episcopacy,” but with that one 
and ampler robe of salvation through the Crucified, 
which is thrown over the whole of His “one mystical 
body,” which adorns “the Bride,” “the Lamb's Wife,” 
which clothes the sacred family, living with himself m 
holy union and concord, from the first saint that 
believed, to the last believer that shall be saved. 

That the standard writers and Reformers of our 
communion, had this same view of the church, might 
easily be shown, did time permit. I will, however, 
quote from two or three of the most prominent of the 
Fathers of our Mother Church—the Church of England. 

Archbishop Cranmer, whose blood watered the church 
of the English Reformation, speaking of the phrase 
“Catholic Church,” as found in the “ Apostles’ Creed,” 
says: “this word church signifies a company of men 
lightened with the Spirit of Christ, which believe the 
Gospel and are saved.” “It is the Communion of the 
Saints, that is to say, all that be holy, of this one body 
under Christ their Head.” “This church is so unknown 
to the world, that no man can describe it but God alone, 
who searcheth the hearts of all men and knoweth his 
own children from others.”* 


Bishop Riptzy, of London, Cranmer’s brother martyr, 


* Catechism of 1548—Cranmer’s Works—Parker Society. 


also says in words of kindred sentiment: “The name 
church, which is His body, of whom Christ is the Head, 
standeth only of living stones and true Christians.”* 

Ricuarp Hooker, a name revered by all Hpiscopa- 
lians, and to whom the title of “judicious” has been 
most worthily given by theologians of every shade, says: 

“The Church of Christ, we properly term his body 
mystical, can be but one, neither can that one be sen- 
sibly discerned by any man, inasmuch as the parts 
thereof, are some in heaven already with Christ, and 
the rest that are on earth, albeit their natural persons 
be visible, we do not discern under this property, 
whereby they are truly and infallibly of that body.”+ 

The learned, and justly celebrated Dr. BArrow, whose 
works are of such undoubted authority, writing concern- 
ing the unity of the church, says: 

“The whole body of God’s people, that is, ever hath 
been, or ever shall be, from the begining of the world to 
the consummation thereof, who having (formally or vir- 
tually) believed in Christ, and sincerely obeyed God’s 
laws, shall finally, by the meritorious performances and 
sufferings of Christ be saved, is called the church.” 

Now, beloved, from all this, we think you cannot fail 


to understand, according to the teachings of our own 


*Works of Bishop Ridley—Parker Socicty. 
+ Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity. Book ii. 
tBarrow’s Works. Oxford Ed. 1818. Vol. vi. p. 497. 
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communion, what is meant by the true church—the 
Church Catholic—tuEn Church in its highest, chiefest, 
broadest, truest sense. This is the church to which, as 
we said at the outset/“a man must belong, if he would be 
saved; till therefore, you enter this through the one door 
of conversion by the Spirit of God, you are nothing bet- 
ter than a lost soul; you may have our beautiful Apos- 
tolic form; you may, as a baptized churchman, enjoy 
the highest outward privileges and have much know- 
ledge, but until you belong to this true body of Christ, 
you have got only the shell of religion and your soul is 
not saved. 

Beware then, Christian brethern, how you counte- 
nance anything that looks like substituting the visible 
and temporal, for the invisible and eternal; reform and 
church membership for repentance and union to Christ’s 
body; man’s wisdom for God’s wisdom, or any human 
erection, however attractive, for that temple of God, 
which is built of living stones, elect and precious, and 
that will, ere long, shine in all the glory of a perfect 
holiness and of that bright presence of which, the 
ancient Shekinah was but the earnest and the type. 

Trust no visible church as a means of grace, or of last- 
ing benefit to mankind, over whose portals is not writ- 
ten “Ye must be born again.” Trust no theological 
system, or church teaching, that professes to save the 


lost, or raise up groaning humanity, which does not rest 
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upon the principle, that a supernatural, special, divine, 
Holy Ghost working upon each heart of man is requi- 
site, in order to the salvation of the individual, or to 
save the world from a worse ruin than overtook: the 
cities of the plain, 

Beware of the great adversary. Beware of the igno- 
rance which he would feign have you possess on these 
all important points, for I verily believe, that many a 
generous but unfortunate one thinks his belonging to 
this or to that branch of the visible church, is therefore 
and necessarily a belonging to this true church. 

_ Beware, lest you be deceived here; lest Satan tempt 
you to neglect these distinctions between words which, 
though they seem small, are eternally important. 

Beware, lest plausible errors supplant plain and severe 
truths, and the steaming mists of the pit obscure, if not 
hide, the rays of the Sun of Righteousness. Hold fast 
without wavering, the simple Gospel truth as it is in 
Christ Crucified, and give all diligence to make your 
calling and election sure. 


We now come to our second head : 
Tue CHURCH VISIBLE. 
What then is this and whom does it comprehend ? 


It is the church which the Scriptures mention as in- 


cluding the whole multitude of those, who, by partici- 
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pation in the ordinances of the Gospel, profess the faith 
of Christ, and hence are called Christians. 

But the question might be asked: Do you mean that 
there are really two, churches? We answer no. The 
two, though apparently and in a certain sense distinct, 
are one; they co-exist and run into each other. The 
visible church is the church as seen of men; in the 
mixed mass of the true and false; the genuine and 
counterfeit people of God. The invisible church is 
the . same church, as seen only of God, in the un- 
mixed company of all his faithful people. The one is 
that great flock, gathered together by the preaching of 
the Gospel, from all parts of the earth, and baptized unto 
the professed following of the Good Shepherd, in which 
the sheep of his pasture are mingled with the goats 
that know him not, and are none of his; all, however, 
visibly, that is professedly his flock. ‘The other is sim- 
ply so much of the unmixed multitude, as do truly hear 
the voice of the Shepherd and follow Him, together 
with those who have been already saved, and unto 


whom He hath given eternal life.* 


*See a little treatise on this subject, by Bishop Mcllvaine, 
entitled “Holy Catholic Church,” a volume of great merit, and 
which might be read with profit by every Episcopalian. See 
also the more elaborate, but unanswerable, work of Litton on 
the “Church of Christ.” 
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St. Paul when he used such expressions as these: 
“the Church in Judea,” “the Church of the Thessalo- 
nians,” “the Ohurch of Galatia,” “the Church at Corinth,” 
&e., plainly spoke of the visible church, and meant the 
bodies of baptized Christians in those countries. 

In our day, this visible church has many branches, 
such as the Church of England, the Church of Scotland, 
the Greek Church, the Lutheran Church, the Syrian 
Church, the Church of Rome; some more or less pure; 
some corrupt and cursed with sin and deadly error. 

As we read “Holy Scripture and ancient Authors,” 
our branch of this visible church, called in this country 
Protestant Kpiscopal, is, in its polity, form of govern- 
ment, and mode of worship, nearest perfection, that is, 
Scriptural and Apostolic. But for our branch of the 
visible church, notwithstanding we consider it so prim- 
itive, so beautiful, and so Scriptural, or for any other 
branch, like the corrupt Church of Rome, the Greek 
Church, the Presbyterian Church of Scotland, or the 
Genevan Church, to arrogate to itself the exclusive title 
“We are the Church,” it has no right. As well might 
some mountain stream, pouring its limpid waters into | 
the ocean, say, “We are the ocean;” or some star glitter- 
ing in the firmament say, “We are the light of heaven.” 

~ No, brethern, let us bless God that the Articles, Homi- 


hes, and Standards of our beloved Zion, put forth no 
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such unchurching claims, whatever may be the assump- 
tions of some of her children. 

In connection with this, we wish you to notice the 
language of the Ordinal, or Preface to the Ordinal, which 
indicates the spirit of our whole system. 

“Tt is evident,” says this document, “unto all men 
diligently reading Holy Scripture and ancient Authors 
that, from the Apostles time, there have been these 
orders of ministers in Christ’s church, bishops, priests 
and deacons. And therefore no man shall be accounted 
a lawful bishop or deacon in this church, except * * * 
he hath Episcopal consecration or ordination.” 

This language is note-worthy ; men who held to the 
dogma that all sacraments and orders are invalid, which 
are not Episcopal, would never have used such a very 
measured style of expression as this. They would not 
have spoken for their own communion merely, but for 
Christendom. They would have said with openness 
and plainness, that not only have there been three 
orders in the ministry from the beginning, but that such 
a ministry is the only true one — the only one that can 
do God’s ‘work anywhere. They would have warned 
the people against supposing, that the use of water in 
the name of the Trinity, or of bread and wine, as em- 
blems of Christ’s body and blood, no matter how sound 
the doctrine preached, or how holy the life of the 
preacher, could by any possibility be in non-Episcopal 
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hands, Christian baptist, or the Christian eucharist. 
But so far from drawing or inculcating any such m/e- 
rences as these, they put the fact, from which all infe- 
rences here must be drawn, in a simple and unexagge- 
rated way. They do not assert a divine precept for any 
particular form of the ministry; they only assert a 
practice, and even this they do not declare can be 
gathered with certainty at a glance from the records of 
the past, whether inspired or uninspired. They say, 
“Tt is evident to all men diligently reading Holy Serip- 
ture and ancient Authors, &c.” How utterly unlike 
this, much of the crude teaching of some among us, who 
ought to know better! Let individual members of our 
Zion, then, be as exclusive as they choose, thank God, 
our church is not exclusive. She extends the right 
hand of fellowship to all Protestant churches, (even 
though imperfect in their outward regimen,) provided 
they hold to Christ the Head, and in them, the word of 
God is preached, and the sacraments be duly ministered.* 

Again, observe the language of Article XIX: It 
clearly defines “The visible church of Christ” to be “a 
congregation of faithful men, in which the pure word of 
God is preached, and the sacraments be duly adminis- 


tered according to Christ’s ordinance.” 


* For a distinct exposition of what has always been the teach- 
ing of our church, upon the Validity of Orders, see the learned 
and able work of Goode, on “the Validity of Orders of the Scotch 


and Foreign non-Episcopal churches.” 
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You will here notice that the article like the ordinal, 
does not say that the visible church, is only that having 
Episcopal ministry, and where the sacraments are Epis- 
copally administered. N 0; such is not at all the language 
of our church. She simply states what is necessary, to 
the being of a pure branch of the visible church, and 
most justly unchurches no one, who bears the Christian 
name, who wears the Saviour’s image, and who faithfully 
observes the outward ordinances, 

Oh! that this wise moderation of our pins fathers, 
and the liberal, loving spirit which characterized our 
Zion in her earlier days, could but now so rest upon all 
those who rejoice to be called her children. 

The same spirit runs throughout our whole Prayer 
Book service. 

In our Communion service, there is the beautiful 
prayer, entitled “ For thé whole state of Christ's church 
militant.” . She there prays “for all who do confess his 
holy name, that they may agree in the truth of his holy 
word, and live in unity and Godly love.” 

In our Institution service, we pray “ That by the ope- 
ration of the Holy Ghost, all Christians may be so jomed 
together in the unity of spirit and in the bond of peace, 
that they may be a holy temple acceptable unto God.” 
Again, in that most appropriate prayer, in our Morning 
service, known as the “Prayer for all conditions of 


men,” we pray “for the holy church universal, that all 
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who profess and call themselves Christians, may by the 
guidance and governance of God’s good spirit, be led 
into the way of truth, and hold the faith in unity of 
spirit in the bond of peace and in righteousness of life.” 
It is well to mark here that the wniversality of the 
visible church turns upon the profession of Christ, 
through the ordinances of Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper. But I have quoted enough to show you very 
plainly, what is the doctrine and teaching of our com- 
munion, concerning the visible church, suffice it to say, 
that this same definition is invariably given by all the 
Reformers of the Church of England, without a solitary 
exception, and never was the contrary doctrine of ex- 
clusiveness, %. ¢. the unchurching theory held, till put 
forth by Archbishop Laud of unpleasant memory. 
Whilst then our branch of the Church of Christ con- 
siders all non-Episcopal bodies, that have the pure- 
preached Word and the Sacraments duly ministered, 
as churches, whilst she fraternizes, and gladly co-operates 
with them in works of Christian love, she does not how- 
ever consider them, as having all’ the outward and - 
Scriptural perfection that she herself has. In their re- 
jection of the three orders—of primitive usage and Epis- 
copal polity, she considers them imperfect and defective, 
and lacking those means of grace, which, while not essen- 
tial, are very important to the full efficiency and pros- 
perity of the visible church. At the time of the Refor- 
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mation, when the Reformers in our. mother Church of 
England, sympathized with the Reformers of the Conti- 
nental Churches, in their effort to purify the church, and 
to bring to light the-long-hidden gospel — while they 
sympathized to such an extent, as to interchange pul- 
pits one with the other, they nevertheless differed in 
their mode of carrying on the reform.* 

The Continental Reformers, were radical; the Church 
of England Reformers, were conservative ; though not 
narrow. Protestant to the core, and resolved to 
eut off all that was corrupt, they were equally 
determined to retain whatever was good. Seeing that 
there had never been a time since the Apostles, when 
the visible church had been without Bishops, they saw 
no occasion to abolish the Episcopal office and order. 
Seeing too, that the Christian church, had never been 
without a Liturgy, they deemed it a duty to adhere to 
universal usage in this respect also. 

Banishing everything like superstition and Popish 
corruption, they for the same reason retained that beau- 
tiful and ancient “form of sound words,” which is con- 
tained in our Prayer Book, which had been embalmed 
by the tears of saints, and watered by the blood of holy 
martyrs. 

Since the Reformation, the history of the Protestant 


Episcopal Church, is too well known to require any 


* See Zurich Letters. Letter C. 
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further remark. Who can blame us for being heartily, 
not bigotedly attached to such a church? <A church, 
which, as we firmly believe, is conformed to the Apos- 
tolic model, whose confessions and creeds, and offices, 
which though not infallible, are efficient barriers, against 
error; “whose care for the young manifested in its sys- 
tem of catechetical instruction, and in its adherence to 
the primitive order of Confirmation, invites the parents 
of our land to enter within its fold, for the sake of the 
blessings which will flow to their offspring; whose arti- ° 
cles, studiously avoiding metaphysical subtleties, are a 
clear and full embodiment of the Gospel of redemption ; 
whose Liturgy is radiant with Christ, in all the precious 
offices for the salvation of the world; whose formularies 
not only teach the essential principles of the oracles of 
God, but literally preserves them from mutilation 
through revolving years ;” whose services were framed 
by the very men, who in brotherly union with the con- 
tinental champions of the Bible, stood forth even amidst 
persecution and fire, in a common phalanx of resistance 
against Popish error, and in defence of Protestant — 
truth. To such a church we cannot help being affec- 
tionately attached. To her, even when falsified by 
traitors, we will cling :— 


“For her our tears shall fall, 
For her our prayers ascend, 
To her, our toils and cares be given 


’Till toils and cares shall end.” 


bo 
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Before concluding, let me give you the testimony of 
some leading Evangelical Protestants, not of our house- 
hold of faith. “The Christian religion,” said Matthew 
Henry, the great non-conformist commentator, “was on 
a brink of ruin, and had it not been for the Protestant 
Church of England, would have been sacrificed to the 
malice of Popish enemies.” Dr. Chalmers, the eminent 
Presbyterian, and D’Aubigne, the great historian of the 
Reformation, both speak of the Episcopal Church, when 
evangelically put forth, as the great “Church of Protest- 
ant truth, and the great advocate of the glorious 
Gospel.” 

The celebrated Baptist writer, Richard Baxter, says 
of the doctrines of our church, they “are strictly 
evangelical, and embrace the very substance of the 
Gospel.” 

Wesley, the distinguished Methodist, speaking of our 
Prayer Book, when not forced into daily services, or 
made to drive out family prayer, and closet, and extem- 
pore devotions, says: “ For a Sabbath Liturgical service, 
I know nothing in ancient or modern language like it.” 

But enough, brethren. What then does such a 
church need? Nothing, but a firm, steady resolve, on 
the part of all its members to keep out everything that 
looks like error or exclusiveness, whether coming to 
us from Rome or Oxford, or from German Universities. 


Nothing, but that enlarged spirit on the part of us who 
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profess to teach her doctrines of which she herself has set 
us the example; which instead of casting out—unchureh- 
ing, addresses with a salutation of grace, mercy and 
peace, that mighty number, who marked by whatever 
name, and dwelling beneath whatever sky, “ove our 
Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity.” Nothing but simple 
Gospel preaching and Gospel living, and then our Zion 
will become “terrible as an army with banners;” “the joy 
of the whole earth.” Her members filled with their Mas- 
ter’s spirit, would be members of that true church, made 
up of every ecclesiastical name, triumphant, invisible, 
one and eternal in the heavens. 

And now to conclude. All that we have said, teaches 
very plainly that you may belong to this branch of the 
church visible, enjoy its precious privileges, and after 
all not belong to Christ's mystical body, his true 
church. It comes to this one great question, am I in 
that true church, outside of which there is no salvation ? 
Have I come to Christ, and laid hold of him, and been 
born again? Whatever branch of the visible church I 
may belong to, am J im Christ Jesus, and shall I be 
found in Him, when the separation of the great day shall 
be made between the true flock of Christ, and all that 
only name his name? Oh! to be in the ark of Christ, 
when the flood cometh! 

Oh! to have beside the handwriting of ordinances 


upon us, when God’s inquisition shall be made, 
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the handwriting of the Spirit of God upon our souls, 
witnessing that we are his people; that seal whereby 
the Holy Ghost seals “unto the day of redemption.” St. 
Paul understood this, and counted “all things but loss,” 
all externals as worthless, compared with being “found 
in Christ,” and having on “the righteousness of God by 
Jath.” et us beloved feel his spirit. Let us press on 
in his race! Let us with him bow our knees “ unto the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, of whom the whole 
family in heaven and earth is named, that he would grant 
us to be strengthened with might by his Spirit, in the inner 
man, that Ohrist may dwell in our hearts by faith, that 
we being rooted and grounded in love, may be able to com- 
prehend with all saints, what is the length and breadth, 
and depth and height, and to know the love of Christ, 
which passeth knowledge, that we may be filled with all 
the fulness of God.” ) 

“ Now unto Him, that is able to do exceeding abundantly 
above all that we ask, or think according to the power that 
worketh in us, unto Him be glory i the church by Christ 


Jesus, throughout all ages, world without end.” AmEn! 
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PREFACE. 


—__. —__—_ 


I preached this sermon, because the choir of my church having 
just been re-organized and enlarged, and an organ having been 
procured, I wished to guard against the choir-evils I had seen in 
some other churches in the land: and, in the outset, establish the 
principles that should, as it seems to me, govern church music. — 
As the reader will see, I expressly exculpated the Choir of my 
own church from censure; and it is but just and truthful to my-- 
self to say, that I was not hitting at the choirs of other churches 


in particular. 


I publish this sermon, because, in the congregation to which T 
minister, it has been much talked about since it was preached; and 
because I hope the truths it teaches may do good to others, not 
members of my church or congregation. The sermon as_ published 
is verbatim as it was preached. I dedicate it to all who believe 
it to be the duty of the people to praise God, the duty of all the 
people to praise God and the duty of the choir to help the people 


to praise God. 
FREDERICK T. BROWN. 


WESIMINSTER PARSONAGE, 
Feb. 24th, 1859, 





Si 


SERMON. 


Epuestans, v:19.—Speaking to yourselves in psalms and hymns, and 
spiritual songs, sipging and making melody in your heart to the Lord. 


Psatms, Ixvii:3.—Let the people praise thee, O God ; let all the people 
praise thee. 


_Psaum cl.—Praise ye the Lord. Praise God in his sanctuary : praise 
him in the firmament of his power.—Praise him for his mighty acts : 
praise him according to his excellent greatness—Praise him with the 
sound of the trumpet : praise him with the psaltery and harp.—Praise 
him with the timbre and dance : praise him with stringed instruments 
and organs.—Praise him upon the loud cymbals : praise him upon the 
high-sounding cymbals—Let every thing that hath breath praise the 
Lord—Praise ye the Lord, 

At these exhortations for praise, are for praise in 
connection with, or rather as part of, the public worship 
of the sanctuary. They are exhortations to praise God by 

a church choir, in singing, and with instruments of music 
of many kinds. They are exhortations to praise God by 
the congregation, in singing psalms, and hymns, and 
spiritual songs. They are exhortations to praise God with 
instruments and in singing, by the choir, and the whole 
congregation, conjointly playing and singing. These seem 
to me to be the leading principles of the several passages 
of Scripture I have taken for my text; and from which 
I wish to preach a sermon on Church Music, as part of 


the public worship and service of the sanctuary. 
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| have before this, in the Old Round Church, preached 
on the subject of church musie, though not from this text, 
nor in the form of presentation I shall use to-day. It 
has seemed to me that it might be to edification to 
preach on the subject again, in this house, in view of 
the high importance of the subject, and of the interest 
that is felt in it among all classes of the people. 


Of the three portions of Scripture composing my text, 
two are from the Old Testament, and refer to and are des- 
criptive of a part of the temple service :—of course, I am 
aware of the difficulty and danger of reasoning from what 
was customary and enjoined as part of the temple service 
under the old ceremonial dispensation, to what should 
be part of the church service under the new Christian 
dispensation. The other portion of the text is from the 
New Testament, and may be supposed to refer to the 
customary mode of praising God in the primitive Apos- 
tolical Churches:—of course, I do not suppose that the 
singing of psalms, hymns and spiritual songs, in the 
primitive places of worship of the primitive Christians, 
should be held to be the only proper mode of praising 
God in the Christian Church. In both cases, however, 
the danger of making some serious mistake, is greater 
in seeming than in fact—the exercise of a little plain 
common sense readily bringing order out of confusion, 
and separating the truth from the falsehood. How any 
Christian, taking the whole Scriptures for his guide, 
can draw the conclusion from them that choirs are for- 
bidden in the Christian Church, and that instruments of 
music of ‘all kinds are especially forbidden, I cannot 
see. I know that it is not likely there were choirs 
in the Christian Churches when they were first planted 
by the Apostles; and more unlikely still, that there 
were instruments of music: but there were not, as I 
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conceive, for other reasons than because choirs and 
instruments of music were sinful and forbidden things. 
And, on the other hand, how any Christian, taking the 
whole Scriptures for his guide, can draw the conclusion 
from them, that, in the public worship of God in the 
Christian Church, choirs of singers with all manner of 
musical instruments, should take into their hands the 
whole duty of praising God, making silent auditors of 
the congregation, I cannot see. I know, that in 
the Temple service the choir, of singers with all man- 
ner of musical instruments, chosen of God and set apart 
to this very duty, had in charge chiefly the public 
praises of the sanctuary, the people making only respon- 
ses, and singing in the choruses. But there was a rea- 
son for this then and there that does not exist here and 
now. The Temple and the temple-service have passed 
away forever: and it were every whit as unnatural to 
seek to introduce that feature of the temple service into 
our churches, as to seek to introduce the burning of 
incense, or the offering of the morning and evening 
sacrifices. 


The three leading truths tanght me by the three pas- 
sages of Scripture composing my text, and that I pro- 
pose to teach you, are First, the duty of praising God, 
as part of the public worship of the Church. Second, 
the duty of all the people engaging in praising God. 
Third, the duty, if need be, of having choirs of singers, 
with musical instruments, to lead and assist the people, 
that the praises of the sanctuary may be as nearly perfect 
as can be. 

First, the duty of praising God in God’s house. Of 
course, by “* praising God,” I mean, singing God’s praises. 
And of course, by “singing God’s praises,” I mean all 
that is included in singing Psalms, Hymns and spiritual 
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songs, to the praise of God, and to Christian edification. 
Many of the Psalms, Hymns, and sacred songs, sung in 
our churches, and most approved by the people, do not 
offer ascriptions of praise to God directly: some are 
didactic, some are descriptive, some are historical, some 
are doctrinal, some hortatory, etc., etc. But nevertheless, 
they all do, directly or indirectly, offer ascriptions of 
praise to God. And it is referring to these things when 
I say, that it is a duty to praise Gol in God’s house, 
by singing. ; 
How or why God is praised by singing over his 
praises, rather than by speaking of them simply, or by 
silently meditating upon them, is one of those questions 
we are not required to trouble ourselves to answer. The 
fact is that he zs: and that settles the question, and at 
the same time determines our duty respecting it. One 
of the principal things in the temple service was offering 
praises to God by the choir and by the congregation of 
the people: and the praises that were so sung there, 
under the golden ceilings, and before the Holy of holies, 
were of the same miscellaneous character as the Psalms, 
Hymns and Spiritual Songs, we sing in our humbler 
churches. And that that stands out prominently chiefest 
in the earliest account we have of the worship of the 
Christians in the age succeeding the apostolic, is their 
praises sung to God in Christ. It is God’s will that in 
His House the people should call to mind LTimself, His 
character, His attributes, love, mercy, truth, justice, com- 
passion, power, wisdom,—and sing them over to His 
praise: that they should call to mind His doings,— His 
dealings with them, with theirs, with others, with His 
church, with His enemies, with nations, and sing them 
over to His praise: that they should call to mind His 
Gospel,— its doctrines, its blessings, its conflicts, its tri- 
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umphs,— and sing of it to His praise: that they should 
call to mind His church, —its planting, its growth, its 
strength, its beauty, its glory,—and sing of it to His 
praise: that they should call to mind His people,—their 
faith, their love, their zeal, their patience, their prayers, 
their good works, their trials and temptations, their joys 
and doubts and fears,—and sing of them to His praise. 
It pleases God and glorifies Him to have these his praises 
sung in the public congregation: and therefore it is the 
duty of the people to sing them. And there is a reflex 
influence for good on the people: the very act of prais- 
ing God by singing, in these various ways, opens the 
heart of him who sings these praises, mellows it, draws 
it, and prepares it by the grace of God accompanying 
every duty done, to do still further of God’s good plea- 
sure. And this, in fact, may be the reason why it is 
God’s will that His praises should be swng—not spoken, 
nor meditated upon, but sung in the congregation: the 
very act of singing them — according to the constitution 
of our nature to be more or less moved by the melo- 
dies we sing and hear sung—bringing us to the state 
of mind in sympathy with what we sing: and therefore 
most pleasing to God that we should have. But this 
anticipates what I shall have to say under another 
head. . Without further remark therefore, I leave here 
the duty of singing God’s praise in God’s house, to 
speak, 

Second, of the duty of all the people to praise God. 
“Let all the people praise thee, O God: let all the 
people praise thee.” This is emphatic; and expresses, 
no doubt, the very mind of God in the matter. If it 
is—as it was shown to be —the duty of the people to 
praise God in the sanctuary, then it is the duty of all 
the people to praise him, unless some can show good 
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and sufficient cause why they, in particular, should not. 
I will not say that there.may not be exceptions: but I 
will say that they should» be held as ‘ exceptions,” not 
as the rule: and I will say also this, that the rule 
properly applied, the exceptions will be found to be few. 
For the full performance of this duty, there are two or 
three prerequisites, which I will notice. One of these 
prerequisites, is the abzlity of the people to praise God. 
And here, there will be great diversity of opinion as’ to 
what constitutes ability. I may think I have the ability 
to praise God in singing: and my brother, whose ear 
is more finely attuned than mine, and better culti- 
vated, may think I have not. Or I may think I have 
not the ability to praise God by singing: and my bro- 
ther, whose sense of the divine harmonies of music is 
less perfect than mine, may think that I have. How 
shall we decide concerning this thing? As to this, the 
standard of ability not being given by divine authority, 
I can only say as Paul said of a certain thing, I have 
no commandment of the Lord: yet I give my judgment, 
as one that hath obtained mercy of the Lord to be faith- 
ful. My “judgment” is, that the standard of ability to 
praise God by singing may be a very low one: 80 low, 
as to include, even now, ninety-nine hundredths of every 
promiscuous congregation of worshippers. Not that it 
would not be better if there were no necessity for bring- 
ing the standard down so low: and not that it is not 
the duty of the people to raise the standard as high 
and as fast as they can; but that, taking the people as 
they are, the standard of ability to sing God’s praises, 
may be very low, and nearly all-comprehending. 

This may very possibly seem, to some of the musically 


gifted and higly cultivated of my audience, as a vulgar, 
if not indeed a profane judgment, concerning as it does 
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the public worship of Almighty God. Be that as it 
may, it is the judgment deliberately and solemnly formed, 
of one whose ear for music is not as that of the ‘ deaf 
adder”: who is passionately fond of music: who has 
had many opportunities of hearing the best music, in 
the New and in the Old World, sacred and profane. 
If the judgment be a sin against good taste, and a sin 
against the reverence due to the majesty of God, it is, 
in both cases, a sin of peculiar aggravation, being com- 
mitted deliberately in the broad daylight. And I am 
prepared to add to it the further sin of this declara- 
tion, many times made in private, and now made in 
public, that, if need be—dif the congregation have the 
will to sing, and are singing to the best of their ability, 
and one or the other must be foregone—I had rather, 
in the house of God, have congregational singing, even 
of the most ‘boisterous Methodist character,” than a 
dumb congregation and the finest choir performance that 
was ever heard within the walls of a church. Of course 
I am speaking of the habitual church service. I am 
“prepared to admit every thing to the advocates of exclu- 
sive choir singing as to the artistic superiority of the 
music of the choir: but, in my judgment, nothing of the 
kind does or can compensate for the absence of congre- 
gational singing :—an ounce of gold is, in the market, a 
hundred times more valuable than a pound of bread ; but 
on the table, for eating, to them who are famishing with 
hunger, the pound of bread is a thousand times more 
valuable than the ounce of gold. The question between 
exclusive choir, and congregational singing, is not one 
of “artistic merit,” but of fitness: tried by this rule, 
the rudest singing by the whole congregation, must bear 
off the palm from the most perfect musical performance 
of an exclusive choir. 
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I need say no more to convince you, that, in my 
judgment, the standard of ability of the congregation ‘‘to 
praise God by singing, may be a very low one: so low 
as to include, even now, ninety-nine hundredths of every 
promiscuous assembly of worshippers.” But I would 
‘not that you should infer from this, that congregations 
of worshippers should not increase their ability to sing 
God’s praises more worthily than they can sing them 
now. All I mean by what was said is this, that even 
now, they have ability sufficient to make it their duty 
to praise God by singing in the public congregation. 
Then to this, I will add, that it is the duty of all, as 
far as it can be done, to increase their ability to praise 
God: by studying music, those who can, by practicing 
singing, by learning new tunes, and in all other ways 
that occur to them. So that the standard of congre- 
gational singing, though as widely inclusive as before, 
may not necessarily be a “low” one. 


Another prerequisite to the performance of the duty 
of praising God by all the people, is a willing mind. 
Many more people are unwilling to sing than are unable 
to sing. Some have got out of the habit of singing; 
some do not feel like singing; some will not sing, 
because others are singing; some are afraid to sing; some 
are ashamed to sing; some are too proud to sing; 
some do not sing because a mock modesty tells them 
they sing better than most, and that if they sing every- 
body will be listening to them; and some do not sing 
because they wish to enjoy the harmonies and skillful 
executions of the choir, or to criticise their discords 
and failures. In looking over a congregation during 
singing, I have seen before me musical ability enough, 
and more than enough, to fill the house with melody ; 


but the willing mind was wanting; and, though God 
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was bending his ear to catch their praises, there was 
silence nearly the same as in an assembly of the dumb. 
Ah yes, there must be willingness to sing; the hearty 
willingness of each man, woman and child to do what 
they can, . denying self, and putting off the fear or 
man, or the duty of praising God by all the people 
will not be done. 

And one other prerequisite to the duty of praising God 
by all the people, is the permission of the choir. The 
choir in some churches is the first estate of the realm; 
supreme, in majestic dignity and authority, over the 
pulpit and the congregation. That the congregation are 
silent as the grave from’ praising God, is a thing of 
no moment; that the pulpit “plays second fiddle to 
their first,” is a matter of small moment; but that 
the choir make a magnificent performance, is a matter 
of the highest moment! ‘iat cuorus; ruat coelum!” 
is their motto; and, it must be confessed, they are 
consistent in living up toit. There are many churches 
in which the command of God to all the people to 
praise Him, cannot be obeyed, because the choirs have 
the congregations by the throat, and say to them, “ You 
shall not sing a note, under penalty of our grand dis- 
pleasure!” condescendingly adding, ‘Little people 
should be seen, not heard.” When preaching in some of 
these churches, I have also had the kindness done me 
by the choirs to have my hymns selected for me, and 
sent into the pulpit, without even troubling me to ask 
my permission! Of course, under such a regime, neith- 
er pastor nor people can praise God except by per- 
mission. Tow this permission is to be obtained, where 
it is denied, by a petition for a restoration of rights, or 
by a coup @ etat, as in France, followed by the guillo- 
tine, or a decree of banishment against the tyrants, the 
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people must determine. And, to my thinking, when 
mild remonstrances are scorned, any measure, not in 
itself sinful, may be used by a people against a choir 
that has gagged them into silence, to get back their 
right to praise God. I have seen congregations assem- 
ble in the spirit of true devotion, having it in their: 
hearts, and almost bubbling from their lips to praise 
God as with one voice; and whose wish was when 
the hymn was given out, “O that it was permitted 
us here to sing!” or, ‘O that the choir would sing 
some thing we know, and in which we could join! ” 
But the law of that church was that the choir alone 
shall sing; or, the choir sing something the: people do 
not know, are not expected to know, are not even de- 
sired to know; and there the congregation sit or stand 
voiceless, staring at their books like silent fools, the 
spirit of praise dying out in their hearts, and in the 
hearts of not a few a spirit of malediction rising that 
utters curses, not loud but deep, against the wrong. The 
blindness of choirs to the profane injustice of not per- 
mitting the people to praise God; and to the exceeding 
folly of making men and women angry prejudiced 
critics before performing before them, is most amazing. 
With this, however, here, I have nothing to do; only 
with the fact, that, where it exists, the prerequisite of 
permission from the choir must be obtained before the 
command of God to all the people to praise him can be 
obeyed. 


The three prerequisites are, “ ability,” ‘¢ willingness,” 
“permission ;” a congregation possessing all these, is 
in a condition to receive the command: Let all the 


people praise thee O God; let all the people praise 
thee ! 
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The Third truth from the text, is the duty, if need 
be, of having choirs of singers with players on instru- 
ments, to lead and assist the people, that the praises 
of the sanctuary may be as nearly pertect as can be. 
To this truth too objections are made. 


One of the objeétions is made by those who are 
opposed to choirs, and are especially opposed to instru- 
ments of music in choirs, on the ground that God’s 
praises cannot thereby be played or sung; and, what 
is singular, this objection comes most frequently from 
those who sing only David’s Psalms, that, in the an- 
cient church, were always sung by a choir, accompanied 
by all manner of musical instruments. To me the 
objection has no force, in fact no meaning. I know 
that God’s praises have been played and sung by 
choirs; I know that it was done by God’s own ex- 
press command; and I cannot understand why what 
was praise then, should be profanity now. Further- 
more, I see God's blessing resting, and resting largely, 
and lovingly, on those churches in which there are 
choirs of singers with instruments of music, and I 
cannot believe that this would be if choirs and their 
adjuncts were profane. 

The other objection to choirs is, that they are open 
to abuse. This objection I understand. But when will 
the time come when it need no longer be said, that the 
abuse of a thing is no valid objection to its use? 
Where is the good thing that has not been abused ? 
That there is a tendency in choirs, in good choirs es- 
pecially, to a concentration of power, and to an abuse of 
their privileges, all the world knows; but it does not 
therefore follow, that choirs should be abated as nuisan- 
ces. I understand a choir to be to a church very much 
what a wife is to a man, “a helpmeet;” something for 
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every worthy man to have; something for every good 
church to have; and the better the wife, and the choir, 
the more fortunate the man and the church. Now that 
wives do sometimes abuse their privileges, and lord it 
over their husbands, there is no doubt; but this would 
be no sufficient reason to those who have good wives 
to seek to be rid of them; nor to those unhappy men 
who have no wives, but might get good ones, to refuse 
to marry. I have no sympathy with the objection to 
choirs, that they may, aye, that there is even a tend- 
ency in them to abuse their privileges and lord it over 
the congregations. If it could be shown that choirs 
cannot be controlled, will not keep their place, and, 
that, even under judicious management, the resulting 
evils are greater than the good, then I would join in 
the hue and cry to hunt choirs out of every church in 
the land; but this has not and cannot be shown. The 
objection is clearly one that has two sides; and the 
better side is just as clearly on the side of choirs. They 
are open to abuses, to abuses that may make them 
curses to the churches, but these abuses need not continue 
to exist; choirs without the abuses, are not only a 
possibility, but an actuality. Great practical difficulties 
are also in the way of their perfection, and of the per- 
fection of their working; difficulties that have seemed 
insurmountable to some; but these difficulties have been 
overcome by some choirs in some churches, and their 
practical working proved to the satisfaction of all. In 
the settling of all these questions, very much depends 
on a right apprehension of the position of the choir 
in the church, and of its duties. 


If the choir were an independent power in the church, 
elected to perform the music of the church to the best 
of its ability, then it. were not difficult to know both 
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its position and duties. But the choir is no such ‘“‘in- 
dependent power,” and is not elected to make any such 
“performance.” The ‘ position” of the choir is at the 
musical head of the congregation; its “‘duties” are to 
lead and assist the people, to the end that the praises 
of the house of God‘may be as nearly perfect as can be. 

I have spoken of the choir as a “helpmeet” to 
the congregation in singing, just as the wife is the 
helpmeet of the husband in the duties of life. I will 
now use another illustration. So far as congregational 
singing to any good purpose is concerned, the choir is 
to the church what the locomotive is to the train of 
cars; the locomotive is nothing of itself, it is every- 
thing to draw the train swiftly and safely to its place 
of destination; the choir is nothing of itself, it is every- 
thing to lead and assist the congregation to praise God 
worthily. To be sure, the locomotive is a master piece 
of ingenuity and skill, the mechanical wonder and glory 
of the age; but to what end was it made? Certainly 
not for itself. Certainly not to go snorting up and down 
the rails, now fast, now slow, to show off its action 
and speed. Certainly George Stephenson did not in- 
vent the locomotive for such fantastic displays as these. 
But there was work to be done, a great work to be 
done, work that only the locomotive could do ; therefore 
at was invented. And the locomotive’s place is at the head 
of a train of cars; and its glory is to draw that heavily 
ladened train swiftly and safely over the rails to its 
destination. And, to be sure a choir, of gifted and 
trained singers, with instruments of music, is something 
most admirable, a joy, a pride, a power, to any church; 
but to what end? Certainly not for itself. . Certainly 
not to make splendid performances to gaping audiences 
in church. Certainly God did not design the choir for 
such foolish displays as these. But there was a work 
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to be done in the church—a great work to be done— 
a work that only the choir could do; therefore the 
choir 7s. Its place is at the musical head of the con- 
gregation; and its work and glory are to lead and 
assist the people to praise God worthily. The locomo- 
tive that would disdain to be coupled to its train, and 
draw its load, would be above its business, would be 
unworthy of its place, and should be taken from the 
road. The choir that disdains to be coupled to its con- 
gregation, and help the people praise God, is above its 
business, is unworthy of its place, and should be taken 
from the church. Lord Palmerston defined dirt to be 
“Anything out of place;” a capital definition; accord- 
ing to which the choir galleries of not a few churches 
are badly in need of sweeping. I am happy to know, 
that, by the same definition, the gallery of this church 
is clean. God grant that it may remain so. 

It is quite a common thing to denounce choirs, and 
to throw the blame of poor singing in church on the 
choirs. This is both unjust and unkind, in many instan- 
ces. There are few positions so thankless as that of 
chorister in a choir that wishes to perform its duty for 
a congregation that is indifferent to zis duty; sing as 
that choir may, and sing what it may, there will still 
be some to find fault. I know of nothing, then, to 
meet all the difficulties in the case— difficulties in the 
congregation and difficulties in the choir—but to go 
back and get down to the three great truths taught in 
the text, viz: Of “the duty to praise God;” of “ the 
duty of all the people to praise God:” of “ the duty of 
choirs to help the people to praise God,” These three 
duties faithfully and lovingly attended to, all difficulties 
will vanish ; congregations will not hang as dead 
weights on choirs; choirs will not cut themselves ‘off 
from congregations ; and, uniting together as true yoke- 
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fellows, God’s praises will be sung by choir and con- 
gregation so as not unfitly to typify the praises of the 
redeemed in heaven. 


Permit me now, in conclusion, to say a few words 
concerning the importance of this part of the public 
worship of God. ~ 

Of the power of music, I need say nothing ; we 
have all felt it—-we all know what it is. 


But have we duly considered the effects of music 
before preaching, on the preacher and on the hearers ? 
I speak but simple truth when I say, that so constitu- 
ted are some preachers, that they cannot preach with 
any satisfaction after bad or inappropriate singing ; and 
that so constituted are some hearers, that they cannot 
hear to advantage after such singing. To all such, good 
and appropriate singing acts as a charm, bringing their 
minds and hearts into the happiest sympathetic relations 
with the subject under consideration, and the people with 
the preacher ani the preacher with the people, and 
lifting preacher and people out of themselves and above 
themselves. Surely, this is worth considering by all. 
And, when the sermon is ended, the impression it shall 
leave on the hearers depends much on the singing of 
the last hymn. Surely this, too, is worth considering 
by all. Many a good sermon has been killed by the 
singing of the last hymn. Many a poor sermon has 
been made living by the singing of the last hymn.— 
And, independent of the preaching, whether that be good 
or bad, the singing may be, and in innumerable instan- 
ces has been, a means of grace. Many sinners, who 
stood out boldly against the preaching of the cross, have 
been won to Jesus by the singing of the cross. Con- 
viction, teaching, penitence, faith, love, — God has again 
and again given all these through the psalms, hymns 
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THE PREACHER 


DECLARING 


OGhe Whole Counsel of God. 





‘Wherefore I take you to record this day, that I am pure from the blood o¢ 
all men, ror I have not shunned to declare unto you all the counsel of God.”— 
Acts, xx, 26, 27. ; 

THESE words were addressed by Paul to the elders of the 
Hphesian church, in his farewell discourse to them at Mile. 
tus. 

He had appealed to them concerning his life and his doc- 
trine, and had just taken a brief review of his course at 
Ephesus, which they had fully known. He had avowed 
that, from the first day on which he came into Asia, his 
great business had been to “serve the Lord,” in all conde- 
scension and self-abasement, in tears of compassion, ‘and 
amidst temptations and persecutions, which befell him on 
every side. 

As he recounted the events of his life, and looked down 
into the depths of his soul, to view his secret springs of 
action, he boldly declared, before them all, and before his 
God, that he had “ kept back nothing that was profitable 
unto them.” He had preached plainly and authoritatively— 
in a way adapted to do them the greatest good—for their 
profit, and not for their amusement—with industry and 
faithfulness—to Jews and Greeks alike—to all the lost 
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whose ear his voice could reach—and in the most evangel- 
ical manner—‘ the glorious gospel of the blessed God;” “ the 
truth as it is in Jesus;” “the faith once delivered to the 
saints”’—and not mere “philosophy falsely so called,” nor 
wsthetics, refinement, civilization, or reform. His had been 
the simple, and yet mighty work to “ testify repentance 
toward God, and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ,” not 
after the law, nor after plans and devices of human wisdom, 
but according to the gospel method of a purely gracious 
salvation. 

He was now about to leave them that he might go up to 
Jerusalem, and continue his same great work there, and in 
other places. He well knew that bonds and afflictions were 
to be his lot if he went. ‘ But,” says he, “none of these 
things move me, neither count I my life dear unto myself, 
so that I might finish my course with joy, and the ministry, 
which I have received of the Lord Jesus, to testify the 
gospel of the grace of God.” “ And now,” he adds, ‘be- 
hold, I know that ye all, among whom I have gone preach- 
ing the kingdom of God, shall see my face no more.” He 
then asks for a testimony from them, respecting his min- 
istry in their city. Does he seek a commendation from 
them of his great eloquence and learned attainments? 
Does he wish them to send him forth as an able and popular 
preacher, swaying the masses by his brilliant rhetoric, con- 
vineing natural logic, and powerful oratory ; moving the 
sensibilities, appealing to the passions, and captivating the 
fancies of the carnal heart? No—none of these things does 
he ask them to say of him; for he knew that one may have 
all such qualities, and yet be lost himself and eternally ruin 
others. He sought a better testimony than all this—one 
which would glorify God alone, and be of value in the 
dying hour, and at the judgment, and throughout all eter- 
nity, to the praise of the riches of God’s grace, by which he 
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had been made ‘accepted in the Beloved.” He says: “I 
take you to record,” [7. e., I summon you to bear witness, | 
“that I am pure from the blood of all men, for I have not 
shunned to declare unto you all the counsel of God.” 

It is said that “ inAhe apostle this utterance was no ego- 
tism. It was a fact that he had, without courting the smiles 
or fearing the frowns of any, preached the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, as it had been taught to 
him by the Holy Spirit, and as he had received it in his 
own heart.” 

It may seem presumption for any uninspired minister of 
the gospel to challenge such a witness; and yet these words, 
rightly understood, ought to express the truth respecting 
every ambassador of Christ. Paul does not directly assert 
that he had actually declared the whole counsel of God. 
He says: “J have not shunned” to doit. He had not, will- 
ingly or intentionally, avoided the proclamation of any or 
all of the revealed truth of God. He had, designedly, kept 
back nothing which is profitable for the soul. This every 
true minister of the cross should be able boldly to affirm. 
Would that all could honestly do it. 

There is, however, a sense in which it may be said that 
Paul had truly declared all the counsel of God. This coun- 


- gel is sometimes expressed by him, in a single word or sen- 


tence ; as, for instance, when he says: “God forbid that I 
should glory in anything save in the cross of my Lord 
Jesus Christ ;” and again: “I determined not to know any- 
thing among you, save Jesus Christ and Him crucified.” 
Here “the cross’ and “Jesus Christ and Him crucified,” 
are equivalent in meaning to ‘“‘all the counsel of God,” since 
they were all in which Paul gloried, or which he desired to 
know. 

There are, then, certain central truths of Divine revela- 
tion, the which if a man faithfully preaches, in their Scrip- 
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tural relation to each other, and to all other truth, he may 
truly be said—even in a ministry of only three years, like 
that of Paul at Ephesus—to have declared all the counsel of 
God. 

I propose, therefore, now to inquire, as the Holy Spirit 
may enable me, into the nature of those central truths of 
the Sacred Scriptures, which may properly be said to em- 
body ‘‘all the counsel of God.” This will be my farewell 
doctrinal discourse in this pulpit. The more formal and 
direct personal farewell will be reserved until this after- 


noon, 
What, then, is implied by the Apostle’s parting declara- 
tion: “I have not shunned to declare unto you all the 


counsel of God ?” 

By the phrase, ‘‘ The counsel of God,” is evidently meant 
the revealed will of God—the inspired Scriptures—giving to 
man the knowledge of what he is to “del/eve concerning God, 
and what duty God requires of man.’ The Bible is thus 
our “sufficient and only rule of faith and practice.” The 
Word of God brings to our knowledge a system of doctrines 
and duties—doctrines to be believed, and duties to be done. 
He, then, who would preach ‘all the counsel of God,” must 
declare to lost men all the doctrines and all the duties which 
are revealed from Heaven, and in the relation which they 
bear to each other in the inspired volume. This Paul did 
at Ephesus, and wherever he stood before the people as an 
ambassador from the court of heaven. His great subjects 
were sin and salvation—the ruin of man by nature, and his 
recovery and redemption wholly by grace. He set clearly 
before his hearers THE TWo ApAmMs—death by the first 
Adam, and life eternal by the second Adam, and by him 
alone. This is evident from his epistles to the Romans, 
Galatians, and Corinthians, and from many other parts of 
his writings. He expounded with supernatural power, faith- 
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fulness, and constancy, THE TWO COVENANTS—the covenant 
of works and the covenant of grace—and showed their rela- 
tion to each other—their irreconcilable antagonism. 

In these covenants all the doctrines and duties of the Bible 
are involved. They,set forth the love of the Father for his 
chosen people as being from everlasting io everlasting, his 
choice of them in Christ His Son, and all his covenant pur- 
poses respecting them, and his immutable promises unto 
them. They declare the glorious majesty and condescension 
of the Son of God in his person, his offices, the completeness 
of his redemptive work, and, above all, in the efficacy of his 
blood, mediatorial righteousness, and intercessions. Thus 
CHRIST is preached—Christ crucified alone is known. The 
truth as it is in Jesus is proclaimed. Ged is in Christ, 
among a race of sinners, reconciling them to himself. The 
Holy Spirit leads to Christ, taking of the things of Christ 
and showing them unto us. All the attributes of God are 
revealed to us in Christ, as they can be in no other conceiv- 
able method. Sin, also, is thus revealed, and the relation of 
the race to God—“ without hope and without God in the 
world.” Here the whole character and work of the Trinity 
are set before us. Christ is the key to heaven, to the mys- 
teries of sin, death, and hell, and te all history, and all the 
purposes of Jehovah. Truth preached apart from its rela- 
tion to Christ is not the counsel of God; nor is it revealed 
and inspired truth at all. If the preacher holds the law in 
one hand, it must be only to drive sinners to despair of self 
and to fly to Christ; while the Gospel must, at the same 
time, be clearly held forth in the other hand, as the only and 
sure hope for any lost soul. Thus the person and work of 
the Holy Spirit are to be brought in to rescue the sinner 
from his unqualified and absolute helplessness, to regenerate, 
justify, and sanctify him, and to bring him home to the pur- 
chased possession and glory—all in Christ, and by Carist, 
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and for Christ; to whom be all the glory forever and ever, 
Amen, 

There are three laws, spoken of in the Sacred Scriptures, 
claiming the obedience of man, viz.: the law of works, the 
law of faith, and the law of Christ. By the first, man is 
utterly lost; by the second, he is rescued from the ruin of 
the first and saved; and by the third, under which he is 
placed by the second, he is guided and ruled, as a sinner 
saved by sovereign grace. 

If the vital truth of this threefold law is not preached, God 
is not made known—man’s duty is not declared—Christ is 
not preached. He who would declare all the counsel of God, 
as a scribe, well instructed, bringing forth from the treasure 
things new and old, must surely understand and proclaim 
the law or covenant of works, the covenant of grace, and 
their Scriptural relation; and yet, further on, the law given 
in Paradise aud on Sinai, with its penalty removed from 
the covenant people as a rule of life to believers: “Being not 
without law to God, but under the law to Christ.” 

The covenant of works was made first with Adam in his 
innocence. Its terms, as God gave them, were: “Do my 
will, and live ;” “ Do it not, and die.” This law was written 
in the heart of Adam. He did not keep it. He broke it, 
and fell. And in his dreadful fall, as the federal head and 
representative of the whole race, he dragged all men—the 
whole of humanity, or human nature, as it is sometimes ex- 
pressed—down to the death which was the penalty of the 
law or covenant of works. Thus all original holiness was 
removed from the human heart, and all sin-proneness, sin- 
fulness, and sins were the judicial fullness of fallen human 
nature—the entire race of man, and every man. Adam, and 
in him all the race, broke the whole Decalogue, and justly 
perished, 


The covenant of works once thus broken can never be 
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renewed. It demands the sinless obedience of a sinless be- 
ing, and allows of no other obedience. It can only curse a 
man who is a sinner, or who ever sinnedven once. It 
knows of no possibility of pardon, no: satisfaction for sins. 
that are passed, an no acceptance on reform for time to 
come. It now finds sinful, sinning, fallen man, totally and 
sinfully unable to keep its terms, and yet it holds him under 
obligation to yield a sinless obedience on penalty of death. 

This is the horrid condition in which the race is placed by 
the fall of Adam; and here the covenant of grace finds him. 
The very terms of the Gospel presuppose this ruined state. 

Here comes in the purpose of grace—the doctrine of elec- 
tion in Christ, involving predestination in all its immeasura- 
ble heights and solemnity. This purpose of God is the foun- 
tain of everlasting love—-the source to which all the streams 
of blessing for man, in this world and another, must ever 
and constantly be traced by him who would declare all the 
counsel of God. 

Then follows the promise, made first in Christ to fallen 
Adam, and afterward more distinctly declared in the cove- 
nant made with Abraham, repeated and symbolized in all the 
history of the Jewish church, and foreshadowing ever the 
second Adam, the Lord from heaver—the seed of the woman 
who should bruise the serpent’s head—the Messiah—the 
Lord Jesus Christ—the Saviour of his people. 

The law was repeated on Sinai, not in the expectation of 
obedience unto life, but rather to show sin—to kill, and to 
lead to a believing refuge to the promise, and to the prom- 
ised Coming One, who alone can give life to the dead in 
trespasses and sins. The covenant of works was thus made 
subservient to the covenant of grace, and drove believing 
Jews from the law to the Gospel—and to desire a mediator 
between God and man. The covenant of grace was then 
renewed in form, in the ark and the book of the covenant 
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given to Israel by the hands of Moses. Thus the believing 
Jews apprehended the Christ to come by a living faith, and 
walked according to the terms of the law, only as a rule of 
life for those who were actually and forever delivered from 
the condemning power and curse of the law. 

When Judaism had accomplished God’s purposes respect- 
ing it, Christianity was ushered in, and the promise—for so 
many thousands of years the solitary hope of the chosen seed 
—was at last fulfilled in the incarnation of God—the person 
and work of Jesus Christ. This is probably the most stu- 
pendous and extensive portion of all the counsel of God. 
All else is subservient to this. All other truths cluster 
around this as the centre of all. This is the knot of all 
truth. Christ came, and “The Lord laid on him the 
iniquity of us all.” Christ came to earth, the second Adam 
—the federal head and representative of a chosen seed—in 
probation for them; and by his standing, instead of falling 
like the first Adam, he secured the eternal life of all his peo- 
ple—all for whom he stood. He fulfilled the law, in precept 
and penalty, in their behalf. He grappled with the covenant 
of works, and met its claims, satisfied all its demands, and 
took it out of the way, nailing it to His cross, exclaiming, 
“Tt ws finished!” He killed the law, as a covenant of works, 
for His people. He rendered all the obedience which the 
law required His people to render. He suffered all that the 
law required His people to suffer. He died the death. He 
left His people awhile on earth to suffer, for their own good, 
within the covenant of grace, and to die a bodily, temporal 
death, which to them is now only the day-dawn of everlast- 
ing glory. But he finished the whole matter of the salvation 
of those of whom he was surety and representative. Now, 
there is no such term in the law of grace as “ Do and live.?? 
Tt is, ** Believe and live’”?—“‘ Live and do”—“ Believe on 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.2? The war- 
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rant for this faith is simply the word of God. Why am], 
within the covenant of grace, boldly at the gates of heaven 
for admission there? Because God, in Christ, invited me. 
Faith asks no other reason or reply than this. Faith needs 
no more. ‘Thus the believer is espoused and married to 
Christ. Thus God justifies the ungodly. No sins need keep 
me from Christ. He takes the whole care and responsibility 
of the sin, and the sins of his people, and puts all out of the 
way, canceling their debts forever. I need no inward quali- 
fications to warrant me to come to Christ, except the dread- 
ful qualification of sin and of sins. As one who would 
declare all the counsel of God, I must bid the vilest, chief 
and uttermost of sinners, come freely, come just as they are, 
come to Jesus and be saved. 
Then follows evangelical repentance—all within the cove- 
nant of grace—a gift to him who has received the gift of 
faith, but being, in no way, a condition of eternal life. Noth- 
ing, in all the boundless realm of possibilities, is a condition 
of salvation, but: the Lord Jesus Christ. He has accom- 
plished the whole work. By grace we have nothing to do to 
save ourselves, though everything to do, threugh faith in Christ, 
because we have been saved. We now act, not for life, but 
from life. Life has actually been gained for us, and we have 
nothing left to do to gain it for ourselves. ‘This is the 
record, that God hath given to us eternal life, and this life is 
in his Son. He that hath the Son hath life; and he that hath 
not the Son of God hath not life.” ‘He that believeth on 
the Son HATH everlasting life.” The whole of salvation is, in 
a sense, the present possession of every true believer. 
J ustification—actual, personal—is completed, at the moment 
of faith, for the child of God, and ‘‘the law has no more 
dominion over him.” He is “not under the law, but under 
grace.” The law is no longer his master, nor is he its slave. 
The law, justice, sin, Satan, death and hell, have now no just 
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claims upon him, nor rightful dealings with him. He points 
them all to Christ, who answers all their demands, in the 
believer’s behalf, and he is free. ‘The sting of death is sin, 
and the strength of sin is the law. But thanks be unto God, 
who giveth us THE victory, through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
Here, it will be seen, is a perfect freedom and deliverance 
from the law, or covenant of works, by the law of grace. 
But he who would declare all the counsel of God cannot 
rest here as if he had thus preached faithfully the gospel— 
the whole truth as it is in Jesus. One who should preach 
this truth, and no more, would be only a partial preacher, 
and probably a licentious, self-sufficient, stern and chilling 
Antinomian. Having preached, under the covenant of works, 
the duties which lost man can never perform, and for the 
non-performance of which he is justly condemned; and 
having also preached the doctrines of the covenant of grace, 
which ‘delivers the chosen seed from the guilt, disability, 
and thralldom of law, the gospel-preacher has yet other doc- 
trines and duties to preach to those who are “ not under law 
but under grace,” and who are “not yet without law to God, 
but under the law to Christ.” He must now declare THE 
LAW OF CHrist. This, for substance, is the law of the ten 
commandments, with the penalty of spiritual and eternal 
death removed from the elect, by the person and work of 
the Redeemer. This tells those who are, graciously, in 
Christ Jesus, by the power of the Holy Spirit, and according 
to the eternal purpose of the Father, made heirs of heaven, 
what they must do, and what they must and will believe and 
love, in time, imperfectly, in themselves, and in eternity, 
without sin, fully, as God requires. It gives directions— 
gospel-precepts and promises—to God’s dear children. It 
does not grant assurance of strength to keep the law of Christ 
perfectly here, but it does bestow that love which is the ful- 
filling of the law, in the reckonings of grace ; and, by the 
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intercessions of Christ, it furnishes that obedience of faith, 
which shall be accepted of God, as it comes up to Him, 
mingled with the prayers and merits of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, who now, in heaven, at the right hand of God, 
‘bears the iniquityef our most holy things.” Its voice is 
not ‘‘do and live,” nor, precisely, “ live and do,” but rather, 
‘being alive, do as I bid you.”? Its terms are not, “if thou 
failest thou shalt die,” but rather, “if thou failest in some 
respect, I will chastise thee in this life.” The law of works 
is from God, as Creator, out of Christ, to those who are out 
of Christ. The law of Christ is from God in Christ, as Father, 
to those who are themselves, by grace, in Christ. This 
law is from Calvary, and not from Sinai; from the throne 
of grace, and not from the throne of judgment. By it we 
are taught to have no dealings with God except in Christ, 
and to do all things in the Lord, being ‘followers of God 
as dear children.” Were duties have nothing whatever to do 
with our justification, since believers are perfectly justified 
in Christ, for what he has done, and for what he is, without 
their doing anything whatever of the works of the law. 
“ Being justified freely by His grace, without the works of 
the law.” Duties, to one in Christ, pertain only to inwrought 
sanctification, and are the expressién and manifestation of 


. that sanctification. They do not justify before God. They 


do not make us children. They are the language of the 
spiritual love of those who are already children. They do 
not make us acceptable to God, nor any more beloved by 
him. They pertain rather to the prophetical, and, chiefly, to 
the kingly offices of Christ, and in no way to his priestly 
office, save as he procures for us, by his intercessions, the 
gift of the Holy Spirit, to enable us to render the obedience 
of faith, in the gospel-duties which we perform by gospel- 
erace, according to the law of Christ. What believers do 
in no way affects the matter of their salvation. That is eter- 
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nally secured without any reference to what they do or fail 
of doing. They act only from love, in the way of praise to 
God. The Christian obeys the law of Christ, so far as he 
acts from faith, constrained neither by the fear of hell, nor 
by the hope of gaining heaven. In proportion to his faith, 
he knows that heaven is his, in Christ, now, as truly as 
though he were already there with the white robe and crown 
on, and the golden harp and palm of victory in his hands. 
To be sure he is animated by a prospect of the recompense 
of the reward of grace—but he is not selfishly moved to 
action in the hope of gaining a reward of debt for what he 
does. He is above this so far as he is in the exercise of 
faith. He has nothing to do in order to gain heaven, since 
this has already been gained and secured for him by Christ 
alone, and now he can freely and joyfully spend all his time 
in the love and service, and praise of his covenant-God and 
Father. Some of you will remember that one of our num. 
ber, when dying, said : ‘‘ Here, on my bed of sickness and 
of death, I can do nothing to obtain salvation. I need do 
nothing. Christ has done it all, and I have nothing to do but 
to Love. Oh, my dear pastor, I thank you for preaching 
thus to me.” For such a one, Christ is the only and all- 
sufficient way to heaven, and working for Christ is only a 
walking in this way, in love and praise and adoration. All 
the Christian graces are only the fruit of faith, produced by 
the Holy Spirit, who makes our bodies the temples of his 
abode, forms Christ in us the hope of glory, and sanctifies 
us through the truth, which is the word of God. Faith in 
Christ produces all evangelical holiness and acceptable obe- 
dience, as surely as the sun gives light, or as fire produces 
heat. If we should perfectly believe, we should be sinlessly 
holy, according to the law of Christ. But we do not perfectly 
receive Christ, and therefore we are not personally sinless in 
this life. We transgress the law of Christ, though we and 
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our duties be accepted of God through Jesus Christ. For 
this transgression we are sorely disciplined and chastised 
while in the flesh, and all for our eternal good, and not at 
all in the way of the infliction of the penalty of the law of 
works. Christ has once borne that full penalty for ns, and, 
therefore, we cannot bear it ourselves. It is out of the be- 
liever’s way forever. But still he sins, and, for this reason, 
suffers a lack of the enjoyment of communion with God, and 
many temporal calamities and sore afflictions. In this way 
he is sanctified, weaned from self and the world, led back 
to God from whom he had wandered, and so is ‘‘ kept by 
the mighty power of God, through faith, unto the salvation 
ready to be revealed in the last time.” Here he is safe, 
whatever may betide. Here he is free and yields his heart, 
in love and joy, to all gospel-precepts. Here he celebrates 
the sacraments, employs all the means of grace and the or- 
dinances of God’s house, prays, studies the sacred Scriptures, 
maintains the preached word, sets himself in opposition to 
error, gives alms to the great Head of the Church to send 
the gospel into all the world, and to accomplish all other 
benevolent purposes, and discharges all the gospel duties to 
God, to his fellow-men, and to himself, sure, by faith in 
Christ, that he is one of God’s elect,“and almost home—near 


_ to his everlasting and sinless victory and rest. Christ is his 


Prophet, Priest and King—his ‘all and in all.” 

This is “the glorious gospel of the blessed Ged.” This 
is *‘ the liberty wherewith Christ makes free him who is free, 
indeed.” This, with the law, or covenant of works, and the 
covenant of grace, or law of faith, is “all the counsel! of 
God.” Everything in the Bible is ranged under this three- 
fold law. Every passage in the Sacred Scriptures must be 
correctly interpreted according to its legitimate relation to 
one or the other of these three laws, or else the Bible is not 
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rightly understood, and legal bondage, or legal death, is the 
necessary and dreadful result. 

In a word, or final line of thought, (somewhat in recapitu- 
lation,) he who would declare all the counsel of God, 
must show the fall of the race in Adam—the redemption of 
an elect seed in Christ—man’s legal tendencies, or natural 
attachment to the law as a condition of life—the vain attempt 
to seek life by blending the righteousness of Christ with our 
own righteousness—the sinner’s divorce from the law, and his 
marriage and vital union to Christ, through faith alone—the 
folly of legal pride and self righteousness—conviction of sin 
and wrath plunged deeply and still more deeply into the 
heart—relief for the humbled soul through saving discoveries 
of Christ as Redeemer—the Holy Ghost separating the heart 
from all self-righteousness, and drawing out its believing 
consent to, and desire after, Christ, alone and completely— 
faith’s view of the perfect liberty of grace, hearty renuncia- 
tion and denunciation of our miserable and worthless right- 
eousness, over and over repeated, and real acceptance of, and 
closing in with the glorious person and work of our Lord 
Jesus Chrisi—the remains of the legal spirit even after our 
union to Christ—and the victory over sin, Satan, the law, 
death and hell, through further and richer discoveries of 
Christ, by which alone believers are made more fruitful in 
holiness, and in the only truly good works, 

He must also magnify, in his setting forth of saving faith, 
the law as a holy covenant and rule of life,—declare the be- 
liever to be justified and sanctified by his union to Christ 
alone, and by his deliverance from the law as a covenant of 
works,—and set forth gospel grace as giving no liberty to sin, 
but only to the holy service, and purely gracious obedience 
of faith. He must continually give caution and warning 
against a legal spirit, to those who have a form without the 
power of godliness—mere head-learning, without saving 
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grace. He must show that a legal spirit is the very opposite 
of “the faith once delivered to the saints,” and the root of 
all fundamental errors. As Ralph Erskine says: 


“The more proud nature bears a legal sway, 
The more shfould preachers bend the gospel-way ; 
Oft in the church arise destructive schisms, 
From anti-evangeli¢c aphorisms. 
A legal spirit may be justly named 
The fertile womb of every error damnd. 
Hence Popery, so connatural since the fall, 
Makes legal works, like saviors, merit all ; 
Yea, more than merit, on their shoulder-loads, 
To supererogate like demi-gods. 


“Hence proud Socinians seat their reason high, 
"Bove every precious gospel-mystery, 
Its divine Author stab, and, without fear, 
The purple covert of his chariot tear. 
With these run Arzan monsters in a line, 
All gospel-truth at once to undermine ; 
To darken, and delete, like hellish foes, 
The brightest color of the Sharon-rose. 
At best its human red they but decry, 
That blot the holy white—the native dye. 


“ Hence dare Arminians, too, with brazen face, 
Give man’s free will the throne of God’s free grace ; 
Whose self-exalting tenets clearly show 
Great ignorance of law and gospel too. 

Hence Neonomians spring, as sundry call 
The new law-makers, to redress our fall. 
Yea, hence springs Antenoman vile refuse, 
Whose gross abettors gospel-grace abuse. 
Unskilled how grace’s silken latchet binds 
Her captives to the law with willing minds.” 


The true preacher, like Paul, must also discard all legal 


strain of doctrine—preach against all error, and for all truth 
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—constantly distinguish between the law and the gospel, 
works and grace—apprehend the danger of encouraging self- 
righteousness by legal preaching—and use the gospel only, 
clearly, fully, and freely, as the exclusive means of truly 
convicting and saving sinners, and doing any permanent, 
eternal good. He must drive men from the law, and with 
the law, to Christ; teach men that, while they graciously 
use the means of grace, they must not rest on these, but on 
Christ alone—call all men to believe in Jesus Christ, and 
set forth the object and the act of saving faith—and declare 
unmistakably the awful doom of unbelievers, who reject 
the gospel, the offered Saviour, and his finished redemption. 

All this and more—as the resurrection; the judgment ; 
the second advent of Christ; heaven and hell—must be fully 
declared by the gospel preacher, each doctrine and duty in 
its proper relation to the covenants, if he would be “ pure 
from the blood of all men,” in his declaration of all the coun- 
sel of God. : 

No wonder that the great apostle, in view of such a work, 
for weal or woe to all who heard him, cried out, “ Who is 
sufficient for these things ?” and rested only on the strength 
and grace of God as sufficient for him, Man, unaided, is not 
equal to the task, and, left unaided, will surely descend from 
the realm of the spiritual into the mists and darknessof mere 
naturalism and legality. It is true, as Spurgeon says, as 
true in America as it is England, that “there is a tendency 
in this age to throw doctrinal truths into the shade. ‘Too 
many preachers are offended with that stern truth which the 
Covenanters held, and to which the Puritans testified, in the 
midst of a licentious age. We are told that the times have 
changed; that we are to modify these (so-called) Calvinistic 
doctrines, and bring them down to the tone of the times ; 
that, in fact, they need dilution ; that men have become so 
intelligent, that we must pare off’ the angles of our religion, 
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_and make the square into a circle by rounding off the most 
prominent edges. Any man who does this, so far as my 
judgment goes, does not declare the whole counsel of God,” 
[and, we might add, is therefore not ‘‘pure from the blood 
of all men.’’} The,faithful minister must be plain, simple, 
pointed, with regard to these doctrines. There must be no 
dispute about whether he believes them or not. He must so, ° 
preach them, that his hearers will know whether he preaches 
a scheme of free will, or covenant of grace—whether he 
teaches salvation by works, [in whole or in part; directly or 
by just implication,] or salvation by the power and grace of 
God.” 

There is sometimes a distinction made between doctrinal 
and practical discourses, especially by those who boast of 
being eminently practical in their preaching. The value of 
this distinction, as usually made, I confess it is not easy for 
me to appreciate. He who does not declare doctrines as pre- 
eminently practical, and practice as necessarily doctrinal, 
preaches neither doctrinally nor practically. Doctrine must 
be practical, and practice must be doctrinal, or both are alike 
in vain. He who preaches duties, decrying the sins, and ad- 
vocating the reforms, of the times, must do it in a covenantal 
way, or he has not done it at all as God has commanded. 
We have too many sermons which are gracious in one part 
and legal in another—gracious, perhaps, in the argument, 
but legal in the exhortation. We have too many preachers 
formally and seemingly gracious one Sabbath, and legal the 

“next. Weneed grace alone, and all the time. The law 
must be preached graciously. Gospel invitations must be 
preached on the purest principles of grace, and the precepts 
of the new and better covenant must be declared, not legally, 
but according to the terms of the law of grace, and the law 
of Christ, or else all is wrong. 

This subject admits of hundreds of illustrations from the 
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events which are almost daily transpiring, among many of 
our churches, and in many of our pulpits and meetings of 
ministers, But the time, and my own state of health, warn 
me to desist. 

How far I have been enabled to preach in the Scriptural 
method which has now been described, I must leave you to 
determine. I refer not to my manner, my spirit, earnest- 
ness, devotion, faith and faithfulness. I dare not refer to 
these. In all these I have been deficient, as my own wound- 
ed conscience and bleeding heart assure me. But I do stand 
up, in Christ boldly, before God and in the presence of you 
all, and call you to “ record this day that I have not shunned 
to declare unto you all the counsel of God.” Vile, weak, 
erring, imperfect every way as I am, (my God only knows 
how this shames my faithless head,) I can yet honestly affirm 
that I have never, for any reason, kept back anything which 
I deemed profitable for you—nor withheld from you any 
truth of God which the Holy Spirit had caused me to under- 
stand and receive, I have preached to you the gospel. 
Have I not? I have preached to you free, rich and sover- 
eign grace in all its fullness—so far asI was able—all Christ. 
Have I not? Itake you to record. I have felt the word 
of God to be the dearest, most precious thing on earth for 
my soul, and I have been jealous for its purity. My soul 
stands sickened and trembling when any would cast a shadow 
of a doubt upon its holy truths. That would be to me the 
shadow of death, and so I have warned you, as I have 
warned myself, against fatal errors, and against those men 
who hold and maintain them. I have cautioned you against 
heresies, and J have preached to you the Word, which God 
has magnified above all his name. Wave I not? Perishing 
sinners! I have freely offered to you the redemption which 
is in Christ Jesus, and urged you with tears to come to him, 
believe and be saved. Have I not? I might take you to 
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record. In ‘the words of another, I repeat: ‘‘ While as to 
earnestness, I plead guilty, yet, as to truth and honesty, I 
can challenge the bar of God, [in Christ.] I can challenge 
the elect angels; I can call you all to witness, that I have 
not shunned to declare unto you all the counsel of God.” 

If, then, you deny or reject this truth ; if you even neglect 
it—if you perish—your blood be upon your own heads, 

If you, dear ones in Christ, ever tire of this truth—if you 
ever consent to support any preacher who is ignorant of it, 
opposes, or ignores it—dreadful must be your lot, since you 
have known better things, and the blame must rest on you. 
‘Though ‘we, or an angel from heaven, preach unto you any 
. other gospel than that we have preached, le¢ him be accursed.” 
“‘T take you to record this day, that 1am pure from the 
blood of all men, for I have not shunned to declare unto you 
all the counsel of God.” 


he 
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Ghe Qastor’s Farewell. 





“Finally, brethren, farewell. Be perfect, be of good comfort, be of one 
mind, live in peace; and the God of love and peace shall be with you.”— 
2 Cor. xiii, 11. 


I stand, to-day, in’a position, which, when I came to you, 
Thad nota thought that I should ever oceupy. I came here 


‘to live and to die with you. Strange providences brought 


me here, and clearly designated this as my field of labor for 
Christ—this church as the object of my first pastoral care 
and love. A few days priorto October 17, 1852—the Sabbath 
on which I preached my first sermon in this village—I had 
no expectation of ever coming here; yea, I had never even 
heard of your existence as a church. But the history which 
followed my first advent to this place was, both to you and 
myself, and to the Councils which organized you as a church, 


‘and ordained me to the work of the gospel ministry, and 


installed me as your pastor, most manifestly an utterance 
of the ‘voice of God calling me to gird on the gospel- 
armor as a minister of Christ in the pastoral office here. At 
your earnest solicitation ; on your hearty professions of deep 
and abiding love for the truth, in contradistinction from 
surrounding errors, which you refused to support, or to fel- 
lowship ; ‘and by reason of your solemn pledges—which, as 
a church, you have never broken—to stand by the preaching 
of the great and distinctive doctrines of the cross, I willingly 
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refused other requests for my services, that I might ac- 
cept the call which you had extended to me to become your 
pastor. With what anxiety and self-distrust I took this 
step, no mortal, save myself, can know. In my youth, and 
inexperience, I was utterly amazed at the deep-seated and 
wide-spread opposition to the simple truths, termed Calvin- 
istic, which I believed I had been called and anointed of 
God to preach and to defend for the glory of Christ, and for 
the salvation of souls. ‘l'hat opposition I was to breast, and, 
while I am not conscious that I ever stood in fear of the 
face of clay, I yet felt myself incompetent to the assumption 
of so weighty a responsibility. As, however, many true 
men, in different parts of New England, sound in the faith, 
besought me to take this post of duty, where there were 
‘fan open door'and many adversaries,” I cordially yielded 
to what seemed to me to be the will of God, and came among 
you, and, “having obtained help of God I continue unto 
this day.” 

Our history together I do not purpose now to recount. 
It is written in full on the records of this church, and in 
other papers which I have prepared, and will be publicly 
employed whenever the providence of God shall seem to 
demand it. It is a history of which no true child of God 
need ever be ashamed, though we all have reason to lament 
the weakness of our faith and the coldness of our love which 
it displays. Over many obstacles God has carried us.— 
Against many discouragements God has held us on our way— 
three-folding our original number, saving souls, and causing 
saints to “ grow in grace and in the knowledge of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ.”? 

And here permit me to employ the language of in- 
spiration, as not inappropriately expressing some of the 
facts of our history. ‘And I, brethren, when I came to 
you, came not with excellency of speech or of wisdom, de- 
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claring unto you the testimony of God, for I determined not 
to know anything among you, save Jesus Christ and him 
crucified ; and I was with you in weakness, and in fear, and 
in much trembling; and my speech and my preaching were 
not with enticing words of man’s wisdom, but in demonstra- 
tion of the Spirit and of power, that your faith should not 
stand in the wisdom of men, but in the power of God.” 
‘For yourselves, brethren, know our entrance in unto you, 
that it was not in vain; but even after that we had suffered 
before, and were pliwetilky entreated, as ye know . 
we were bold in our God to speak unto you the gospel of Goa 
with much contention. For our exhortation was not of deceit, 
nor ef uncleanness, nor in guile. But as we were allowed 
of God to be putin trust with the gospel, even so we speak ; 
not as pleasing men, but God, which trieth our hearts. For 
neither at any time used we flattering words, as ye know, 
nor a cloak of covetousness. God is witness. So, being 
affectionately desirous of you, we were willing to have im- 
parted unto you, not the gospel of God only, but also our own 
souls, because ye were dearto us. ..... As ye know how 
we exhorted, and comforted, and charged every one of you, 
as a father doth his children, that ye would walk worthy of 
God who hath called you unto his kingdom and glory. For 
this cause, also, thank we God without ceasing, because 
when ye received the word of God, which ye heard of us, 
ye received it not as the word of men, but, as it is in truth, 
the word of God, which effectually worketh also in you that 
believe. . . . . For what is our hope, or joy, or crown of re- 
joicing? Are not even ye, in the presence of our Lord 
Jesus Curist, at his coming? For ye are our glory and 
joy..... For now we live if ye stand fast in the Lord.” 
Thus I came, and thus I have been with you until to-day, 
confidently supposing, until a few weeks since, that I was 
settled among you for life. Many advantageous and flatter- 
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ing offers of other pulpits I have refused, because “ ye were 
in our heart to die and live with you,” and now, I neither 
foresaw nor sought an occasion for removal. But God has 
called me away, and I must go. The melancholy word 
farewell—the language of sorrowing love—sits trembling on 
my lips even now, and mast soon be finally pronounced. 

My reasons for my contemplated removal are known to 
most of you, though future developments alone will suffice 
to make them plain to all. Still, however, some account of 
the affair may justly be a matter of public declaration in 
these courts to-day,* 

Pardon me for consuming so much time in these personal 
matters. I desire only, in this, to make it clear to you all, 
that I go at the call of the Great Head of the church. Iam 
not driven away. You were never better able to sustain 
me, nor more affectionately desirous of having me remain, 
if such were the will of God, than now. The clamorous 
mouths of censorious foes, and opposers of sound doctrine, 
are stopped, so far as truth can do it. God has blessed you, 
and placed your enterprise upon a basis of perpetuity, unless 
your subsequent departure from truth shall overthrow it. 
My successor here is not likely to meet with half the dis- 
couragements over which God has carried us together, during 
these seven best years of all my life. 

Pray for my successor, then, my beloved flock; and in 
union and sweet concord, in unwavering trust in God and 
the word of his grace—in gratitude for your past, and in 
bright hope for your future, which is in the best possible 
hands—let us blend the joyous with the sad at this hour of 
our parting farewell. 








* This portion of the discourse, giving reasons for accepting the call of the 
Green Avenue Church, (Presbyterian, O. S.,) in Brooklyn, N. Y., is omitted, as 
being of too personal a nature to be a matter of general interest. If it shall ever 
seem to be needed jor the interests ef the truth, it will be given to the public 
as it was preached.—W. B, L, 
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Farewell! How hard it is for me to speak that word! 
Our mutual friendship, made stronger by the mingled joys 
and sorrows of seven years’ experience; the gratitude which 
I feel, deeply and truly, to the kindest benefactors by whom 
God has ever blessedme ; all the sacred memories of these 
years, that come rushing over my soul in very torrents of 
tender feeling, and impulsive, uncontrollable affection; your 
present condition, making me only too painfully anxious for 
you, in my weak faith, when you shall be “as sheep without 
a shepherd,” surrounded by those who may tempt you from 
the fold, only to vex and oppress your spirits, and who may 
draw some of you from the green pastures, still waters, and 
high mountains of Israel, only to leave you to starve in the 
desert without the bread of heaven; the sympathy which 
makes my very heart to bleed for you in your present 
temptations, sorrows and discouragements; the diffidence 
which I feel at the thonght of entering into an untried field, 
and the fear which possesses me when I know that I must 
leave familiar scenes and faces, and hearts that I have loved, 
and must ever love, and pleasant associations, for strange 
places, and for company with those who now are strangers 
to me; the darkness and uncertainty which now seem to 
envelope the church and the world, and especially the 
gloom which is hanging over our beloved New England; 
these, and ten thousand other things, make it very agony to 
me to say farewell. But I must speak the word, and feel 
the woe of separation, and realize the fact. God help us! 
“Finally, brethren, farewell!” And let me quickly add 
the counsel from our Father’s heart of love, for precisely 
such an hour as this: ‘‘ Be perfect, be of good comfort, be 
of one mind, live in peace’”—and the rich promise, too: 
“ And the God of love and peace SHALL be with you.” 

“ Be perfect,” 4. ¢.,in a comment: “ Labor after perfection 
in holiness; cherish every grace and virtue to maturity ; 
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fill up the defects remaining in your church; restore every 
disjointed member to its proper place, and correct whatever 
is amiss.” ‘The word, rendered “ be perfect,” means “ Re- 
pair, restore from breach and decay, recover, bring back 
into the right way, supply, and make good.” This is a 
command to each individual Christian, and to the whole 
church, not as though they were already perfect, to “ press 
forward toward the mark for the prize of the high calling of 
God in Christ Jesus,” 

You, my dear people, are here summoned to “ grow in 
grace and in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ.” You should be perfect in Christ, clothed with his 
righteousness, and filled with his Spirit, while you know, 
by faith, that he, of God, ‘‘is made unto you wisdom, and 
righteousness, and sanctification and redemption.?? There 
can be no true perfection for sinners except that which is 
found in Christ, into whom we are to grow in all things. 
To this end, as a charch, you are to seek a “ man after God’s 
own heart,” who may ‘break unto you the bread of lide? 
since “it pleases God by the foolishness of preaching to save 
them that believe.” In the mean time, while you are provi- 
dentially and necessarily destitute of a pastor, if it be without 
your fault, and contrary to your choice, and notwithstanding 
your readiness and honest desire to obtain one, you are to 
expect to be thus rooted and built up in Christ at the mercy- 
seat, where you shall dwell—in your closets, at your family 
altars, and at the prayer-meeting—and in your reading and 
devotional study of the word of God’s grace, which alone is 
“able to make you wise unto salvation, to build you up, 
and to give you an inheritance among all them that are 
sanctified.” You must ‘earnestly desire the sincere milk 
of the word that you may grow thereby,” remembering that 
you can be sanctified only through the truth, and that God’s 
word is truth, which he has magnified above all his Name. 
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If such be your estimate of the value of sound doctrine, you 
will cry, in effect, with the leader of Israel: ‘‘ Let the 
Lord, the God of the spirits of all flesh, set a man over the 
congregation, which may go out before us, and which 
may go in before,ys; and which may lead us out, and 
which may bring us in; that the congregation of the 
Lord be not as sheep which have no shepherd.” If 
you trust in the Lord, in the believing use of the means 
of grace, which are still left you when you have no under- 
shepherd, and cry in faith to “the Lord of the harvest to 
send a laborer here into his harvest,” you may be certain of 
an. answer in mercy, and that such a one shall come here 
as shall leave you no reason to regret the exchange. 

‘« Be of good comfort, i. e., ‘ Rejoice in the Lord under all 
the sufferings which you may be called to endure for the 
cause of Christ, or under any calamities and disappointments 
with which you may meet in the world. Never shrink from 
truth and duty by reason of any sorrows which integrity 
may bring upon you. Never despond. Never give way to 
fear, however great the terrors which may appear before yon. 
“ Rejoice in the Lord ALWAYS. And again, I say, Rejoice.’ 
‘Be of good comfort.”’ 

You are to encourage yourselves in the Lord your God, 
assured that He who would not withhold his only Son, but 
freely delivered him up to die for you, will, with him also, 
freely give you all things. When it looks dark below and 
around, look up, ‘hope against hope,” “stagger not at the 
promise of God through unbelief, but be strong in faith, 
giving glory to God.” In your present bereavement, know 
that Christ will never leave you nor forsake you, and that 
the watchful eye of the great Shepherd and Bishop of souts 
is ever on you in love—and sing for joy, “The Lord is my 
Shepherd ; I shall not want.” 

‘« Be of one mind.”? TRUTH is one and the same thing 
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always. If, then, you all believe the truth, by the power of 
the Holy Spirit, you will necessarily be of one mind. In 
proportion to your faith—your love of “ the truth as it is 
in Jesus”—-will be your gospel unity. You are to be 
brought, as God’s elect, into the unity of the faith; and 
there can be no other gracious unity, how much soever there 
may be a forced union, or rather fusion, among those who 
deny, pervert, or neglect the truth. You are here called to 
love the truth together, and to love, with complacency and 
delight, nothing that is inconsistent with the truth. You 
are required to ‘mind the same thing,’”’ and this thing is 
“the faith once delivered to the saints,’? and the glory of 
God in the accomplishment of all his covenant purposes in 
a covenant way. Christ and his cross must be all your 
theme. With one mind you are to guard this pulpit, as 
well as your own hearts, against all error; and, refusing, 
together, to fellowship those who have departed from the 
faith, you are to agree, as one man, to call and sustain an 
ambassador of Christ. who shall never shun to “declare to 
you all the counsel of God, whether men will hear or for- 
bear.” If you are not of one mind, and if you do not 
agree in Jesus and his truth, then it is because some of you 
are not taught by the Holy Spirit. Beware of this, Be- 
ware lest any one of you should be abandoned of God and 
left to lean to your own understanding, and to believe alie! 
Be of one mind in the great salvation ! 

“ Live in peace.” By this is signified, in paraphrase, that, 
“if you are not, at any time, all taught effectually of God 
to be of one mind, difference of opinion should not cause 
an alienation of affections, nor any personal ill treatment, 
You should be at peace among yourselves, as members of 
the same church, and of a kind, pacific temper toward all 
men. All schisms should be healed, that there be no con- 
tention and wrath.” “Seek peace and pursue it.” Avoid 
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all enemies to peace. Harnestly desire gospel peace, and 
those things whereby one may edify another. 

This teaches you, as another says—‘'T'o be on your guard 
against everything which may break the peace of the society 
to which you belong. ~ Be patient and forbearing ; not blus- 
tering and of quick resentment. Be meek and humble ; 
not insolent, imperious and overbearing. Be pliable, self- 
diffident, and submissive; not obstinate, headstrong, and 
self-willed. Be yielding to others, and do not usurp the 
province of universal dictators. Be at peace with God, and, 
if you love him that begat, you will [graciously] love them 
that are begotten of him.’’ 

And yet you are never to seek peace, which can be only 
temporary and worthless, at the expense of purity. “ First 
pure, then peaceable,” is the precept of that wisdom which 
cometh down from above. . Christ himself says: “I came 
not to send peace on earth, but asword... . and a man’s 
foes shall be they of his own household.” Paul elsewhere 
says: ‘‘Ifitt be possible, as much as lieth in you, live peace- 
ably with all men.” But if men oppose you for being on 
the side of truth, and clinging to the cross and all its glori- 
ous doctrines, you are not called to yield in.the least partic- 
ular, nor ever to compromise with error, nor ever to fellow- 
ship its advocates. Their blood be upon their own heads. 
You must seek peace only with and in the unadulterated 
truth. If men quarrel with you here, you are in no way 
responsible for the disturbance. Let them rage, for God, in 
wrath to them, and in love to you, hath bidden them. You 
may not’give up one jot or one tittle of the word of God 
to gain the foolish and temporary peace of death. You 
must be tenacious of the truth, and of the holy liberty of 
the gospel, and ‘‘earnestly contend for the faith,” and 
“‘hold fast the form of sound words,” and receive no one ~ 
into your houses who hath “another gospel, which is not 
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another,” and let him, though an angel from heaven, be 
accursed— anathema maranatha.” Iam a thousand times 
more convinced than when I first came among you, that 
the doctrines called Calvinistic, which I have so poorly 
preached, and which you have received from God, and stood 
by, as you have, are “ the glorious gospel of the blessed 
God’—the “everlasting gospel”—unchanged and unchange- 
able—coming dogmatic from the Eternal throne, bringing 
death and double damnation on him who does not believe 
them, and the fullness of spiritual and eternal life to him 
who loves them; though they are increasingly unfashion- 
able and unpopular in our age and section of the country. 
And they are, as they ever have been, “profitable for reproof, 
for correction, for instruction in righteousness, that the man 
of God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good 
works.” These doctrines—that shall stand while the world 
stands, and when it falls—you are never to yield, nor 
neglect ; nor are you ever to enter into church-fellowship 
with those who neglect or oppose them, for the sake of any 
supposed peace which may thus be gained. Your peace in 
this warfate must be within—in Christ, in believing— 
while you abandon no element of your faith, for all that 
this world, and all that another can bestow. “ Of one mind 
in the faith, live in peace.” 

“ And the God of love and peace SHALL be with you!” 

Is not this ‘‘ exceeding great and glorious promise” enough 
for your encouragement, your obedience, your assured faith 
and hope, your strength and everlasting victory? While 
you follow, in faith, within the covenant of grace, the 
course above delineated, ‘‘ the God of love and peace SHALL 
be with you.” SHatu! This, as Spurgeon somewhere 
says, is ‘one of God Almighty’s shalls.”’ ‘There is no pos- 
sibility of mistake or failure here. God will surely be with 
those who are “‘ perfect, of good comfort, of one mind, and 
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live in peace,” because he has so promised. Is not this 
animating to your hopes, as to-day you bow, in time of 
trial, and in the obedience of faith, to these precepts of the 
covenant of grace, and receive my last farewell? If God is 
with you—if his gracious presence be granted you—is not 
this enough to cause you to triumph, whatever else of an 
afflictive nature may be your lot? Oh! what prayers should 
go up to-day that your future course may be such that, by 
covenant-promise, ‘‘the God of love and peace shall be with 
you.” Having the fulfillment of this gracious promise, you 
will abound in Jove whatever be the hatred which may be 
raging around you—you will be filled with peace such as 
the world can neither give nor take away, whatever be the 
distractions, confusion, and enmities in the midst of which 
you may be called to pass.. Yielding your heart’s deep 
faith and love, and new obedience to these precepts of this 
last text which I declare to you, and embracing this glorious 
promise, God will be with you, though your present pastor 
be called away. God will more than make up for you my 
absence, and all the losses which you sustain. While Hk is 
with you he will guard and guide this church, and feed you 
from his own hand of benevolence and grace, and everlast- 
ing covenant-love. He will give you purity, and peace, and 
comfort, and unity, and all the unspeakable blessings of the 
better covenant, of which Jesus is the glorious Mediator. 
He will still give you the truth, and one to preach to you 
the truth, and make you to know and love the truth, and 
sanctify you through the truth, and thus build you up, and 
éive you an inheritance among all them that are sanctified. 
God, in mercy, grant this, for Jesus’ sake.—Amen. 

And now FAREWELL ! 

Ye saints, farewell! I have loved you with more than 
earthly love, and so I love you still, and shall, in Christ, for- 
ever. But God loves you better than mortal can. Fare ye well. 
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And ye shall fare well. The Mighty God—with all his 
attributes, and all his works, and inexhaustible, infinite re- 
sources—is yours, and you are his, and thus related you will 
continue forever. All the provisions, gifts, and promises of 
the everlasting covenant are yours, All heaven, and all its 
untold emoluments, riches, honors, glories, and rewards of 
grace, are yours. “ All things are yours—whether Paul, or 
Apollos, or Cephas, or the world, or life, or death, or things 
present, or things to come—aLL are yours.” All ministers 
belong to the true Church—the body of Christ—and when 
one is removed, God will surely provide another, or, in his 
own best way, make up the loss. Now ye are on a sin- 
accursed earth, and seem, at times, to fare but ill. Soon 
you shall be in a sinless heaven, more glorious than the 
angels, and seraphim, and cherubim, and faring well for- 
ever. There we hope to meet again, where the sins and 
woes of earth can never more pollute or disturb, To-day 
we part, but not forever. We shall be separated, for a few 
years at the longest, (it may be, for some of us, but days,) 
occasionally meeting, even here, I trust, and then we shall 
see each other again, in the mansions above, where “ part- 
ing farewells are unknown,” ‘* where the wicked cease from 
troubling, and the weary are at rest ;”? and where they sing 
the new song, saying: ‘Thou art worthy, for thou wast 
slain, and hast redeemed us unto God by thy blood, out of 
every kindred, and tongue, and people, and nation; and 
hast made us unto our God, kings and priests; and we shall 
reign on the earth.” Yes—there—with “the many angels, 
round about the throne, and the living ones, and the elders 
—ten thousand times ten thousand, and thousands of thou- 
sands ?’?—we, together, shall shout “with a loud voice, as the 
noise of many waters, and as the sound of mighty thunder- 
ings: Worthy is the Lamb that was slain, to receive power, 
and riches, and wisdom, and strength, and honor, and glory, 
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and blessing. Blessing, and honor, and glory, and power 
be unto him that sitteth upon the throne, and unto the 
Lamb forever and ever.” Aad from the loftiest dome, ‘and 
along the arches of heaven, and through all the holy uni- 
verses, shall echo“and re-echo the loud “Amen,” from all 
the celestial hosts—while Hosannas and Hallelujahs shall 
burst forth from every heart and ring sweet music on every 
lip. Yes—yes—beloved in the Lord, we are yet to stand 
together among that shining throng, with crowns, and robes, 
and palms of victory, and scepters of eternal royalty, of 
whom it shall be said, “These are they which came out of 
great tribulation, and have washed their robes, and made 
them white in the blood of the Lamb. Therefore are they 
before the throne of God, and serve him day and night in 
his temple: and he that sitteth on the throne shall dwell 
among them. 'lhey shall hunger no more, neither thirst 
any more; neither shall the sun light on them, nor any heat 
For the Lamb which is in the midst of the throne shall feed 
them, and shall lead them unto living fountains of waters: 
and God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes.” 

And now, with such a hope and prospect clearly set before 
us, believers in Christ, ‘‘ brethren?’—all saints—FareweELu. 

God bless the aged of my flock. Our relations have al- - 
ways been of the most pleasant nature. In my youth and 
inexperience, your counsels have been to me counsels of 
wisdom, and highly valued. For them all I heartily thank 
you. There is but a step between you and death. Kemember 
ever that “the hoary head is a crown of glory, if it be found 
in the way of righteousness ” You shall come to your graves 
in a good old age, “as a shock of corn fully ripe cometh in 
in its season.”? You are almost home. We part only fora 
little while. FAREWELL. 

The parents and children of this church I can exhort no 
more, and must now leave you with a few last words. Let 
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your utterance, as parents, be: “As for me and my house, 
we will serve the Lord.” ' Keep in mind the covenant- 
promises :—‘‘I will be a God to thee, and to thy seed after 
thee ;”” ‘The promise is to you and to your children ;” and, 
‘Train up a child in the way in which he should go, and 
when he is old he shall not depart from it.’? Give your 
offspring fully, boldly, to God in Christ, for His service 
here, and his glory hereafter. Hold them and educate them, 
as God’s children, for other worlds than this, Let them 
enter the church in earliest months, in baptism, with the 
seal of the covenant placed upon them, Gather the loved 
ones around the family altar. Keep the incense ascending 
therefrom; offer the morning and evening sacrifice to the 
prayer-hearing God—your heavenly Father ; bind the 
children there with golden bonds of Christian love and 
parental authority; instruct them, unweariedly, in the 
mysteries of our most holy faith; and know that the child 
of many prayers, in a faith that takes no denial, cannot be 
lost. 

And let the children “ obey their parents in the Lord.” 
“Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth.” 
Be children of God through faith in Jesus Christ; and God 
grant that these families may meet in glory—unbroken in 
their numbers—not separated for eternity—all saved by 
grace. Ye family groups—parents and children, in whose 
homes I have passed so many happy hours, but shall do so 
no more—F AREWELL. 

If there be any here to-day whom I welcomed at the 
portals of the church of Christ, or previously pointed to the 
Lamb of God, while I looked on, in tears of joy, to see the 
Holy Spirit uniting you to Christ, and thus making manifest. 
your election of God, and who thus are Scripturally termed 
my spiritual children, to you I give my parting blessing. 
If there has been one soul saved here by the mighty power 
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of God working graciously in my ministry, then, verily, it 
is glorious to me that I was ever born, and that I have suf- 
fered all the woes that have ever rived my spirit, and that I 
ever came to this village to preach ‘‘the glorious gospel of 
the blessed God.” would rather have one soul given me, 
as a ‘‘seal of my ministry and a crown of my rejoicing 
in the day of the Lord Jesus,” than to gain all the ends of 
modern reform, or political ambition ; or than to deliver all 
the kingdoms of the earth from mere temporal bondage, 
and have them, and all the riches and pleasures of the 
world, as my own forever. Immortal ones! saved by grace 
alone, under my poor ministry, God be ever with you. I 
part from you to-day in sorrow, and yet in gushing love 
and brightest hope. Oh, that you may stand fast in the 
Lord, my dearly beloved! Beware of apostasy from the 
faith, or of any spiritual declension. Make daily progress 
in the Christian life. Grow in grace. Having begun in 
the Spirit, do not end in the flesh. Always remember that 
he, and he only, that “ endureth to the end shall be saved ; 
but if any man draw back,” God says, “my soul shall 
have no pleasure in him.” Young Christians! we shall 
meet again, FAREWELL. 

But, alas! I must part from somé to-day, who were neg- 
lecters and rejecters of Christ, in unbelief and impenitence, 
when first I came among you, and who are still the same, 
with the unpardoned sins of these seven years-added to all 
their load of guilt. How much soever I might desire to say 
to you farewell, in the deep meaning of the word it is cer- 
tain that you cannot be faring well, while you continue in 
your sins, under the law, rejecting and despising the riches 
of free grace, and out of Christ. “There is no peace, saith 
my God, to the wicked.’? You have had line upon line, 
calls, invitations, doctrines, precepts, warnings, threatenings, 
law and gospel, during my ministry here. I have preached 
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to you “as a dying man to dying men.” ‘TI have called, 
and ye have refused ; I have stretched out my hand, and 
none of you regarded; but ye have set at naught all my 
counsel, and would none of my reproof.’? And, above all, 
Gop has done this by me; and as you have treated me, in 
my ministerial office, so you have treated God. Beware, 
lest he also add those dreadful words: ‘“ Therefore, I will 
laugh at your calamity; I will mock when your fear cometh. 
When your fear cometh as desolation, and your destruction 
cometh as a whirlwind; when distress and anguish cometh 
upon you: then shall they call upon me, but I will not 
answer; they shall seek me early, but they shall not find 
me.” ‘Ye knew your duty, but ye did it not!?? Read 
these awful words for yourselves, in the first chapter of 
Proverbs—read, and may you never forget, till you lose 
your guilt and your fears in Jesus Christ. Oh! my dear 
friends—kind to me, and loved by me, yet unkind to God, 
and not loving Christ—how can I leave you in your sins? 
How can I bear to part from you, and never again plead 
with you to come to Christ? Shall our parting be forever? 
Shall our separation be eternal? Many of you will probably 
never hear my voice again. This is my last sermon here 
as pastor of this church. Oh! I beseech of you, in agony 
of soul, till Christ be formed in you the hope of glory, hear 
the call of God from my lips to-day. Recollect what I have 
preached to you. Have these things in constant remem- 
brance. Come to Christ. Oh! Come before I leave you. 
Let me not be compelled to bear witness against you in the 
last great day. ‘Behold now is the accepted time. Now 
is the day of salvation. To-day, if ye will hear his voice, 
harden not your hearts.” Once more I ery to you, and 
once for all, in Christ’s stead, ‘‘ Be ye reconciled to God.” 
Remember, as Christ is set before you: “He that believeth 
shall be saved, and he that believeth not shall be damned !”” 
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The sun of my last Sabbath with you is declining! My 
last message to you is delivered! I shall preach no more to 
you, as gathered here, forever. We meet again at the Judge- 
ment! Oh, may it be in Christ—in everlasting glory! God 
hear me as I say in prayer for you—F AREWELL! 

And all ye officers of my church—Sabbath school teachers 
and pupils—members of my congregation—ye absent, as 
well as the present ; ye who have been my neighbors and 
friends; ye enemies, forgiven by me—may God forgive you 
also; teachers and scholars, and fellow-officers in our 
schools ; pastors and other churches here, with my prayers 
for your purity and peace ; and ye noble and generous bene- 
factors who have so often made my sad heart happy again— 
from you all I must part to-day. Forgive me all my wrong. 
’ (It has been of head and not of heart.) Pray for me ever. 
May we meet in heaven! FAREWELL! 

“Finally, brethren, farewell. Be perfect, be of good com- 
fort, be of one mind, live in peace, and the God of love and 
peace SHALL be with you.” 

FARE YE WELL! 
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Wasninaron Cozznex, Pa., Sept. 22d, 1859. 
Rev. J. W. SCOTT, D. D. 


Dear Sin: The Senior Class being highly pleased with the Buccalaureate 
Sermon delivered to them on Sabbath last, we, the undersigned Committee, 
hereby tender to you the thanks of the Class and earnestly solicit a copy for 
publication. 

DUDLEY EVANS, 
O. W. MILLER, | commie. 
R. A. BLACKFORD, 


Wasninaton Cortzaz, Pa., Sept. 23d, 1859. 
Mrssxs. EVANS, MILLER & BLACKFORD, Commirrex, 


Youne Genrtumen: In complying with your request for the publication 
of the following Sermon, it is proper to inform the reader that it was delivered 
to the Class of 1857 and repeated to your Class, with slight alterations, at the 
request of my colleagues, as stated to you on last Sabbath; and also to add, 
that in the small portion of the Sermon which refers to the incidents in the 
life of the Apostle Paul outside of the inspired record, no special care has been 
taken to distinguish my own suppositions from those of others. 


Yours sincerely, 
J. W. SCOTT. 
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Phil. 3: 7—9. ‘But what things were gain to me, those I counted loss for 
Christ. Yea doubtless, and I count all things but loss for the excellency of the 
knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord: for whom I have suffered the loss of all 
things, and do count them but-dung, that I may win Christ and be found in 
him, not having my own righteousness, which is of the law, but that which is 
through the faith of Christ, the righteousness which is of God by faith.” 


This may be regarded as the key-note of the life of Saul of 
Tarsus, after he “met the Lord by the way.’’ Whatever was 
above, whatever was below, the ordinary tone of his Christian 
experience, was in harmony with this. And no one, perhaps, 
ever ran the scale of Christian experience, either higher or lower 
than he. At one time we find him descending in notes expres- 
sive of persecution and distress, of stripes and imprisonments, 
of watchings and fastings, of perils by land and sea, of weariness, 
and painfulness, of hunger and thirst, of cold and nakedness ;— 
descending lower ‘still, in notes expressive of inward spiritual 
conflicts—the law of his members warring against the law of his 
mind and bringing him into captivity to the law of sin, till he 
cries. out from the.depths—cries out in anguish from the very 
borders of despair—‘‘ Oh! wretched man that I am, who shall 
deliver me from the body of this death?” 

At other times we listen with admiration while he rises through 
notes expressive of faith, trust, comfort, peace, hope, joy, tri- 
umph over the world and sin, over death and the grave, over 
Satan and hell;—listen with increasing admiration, while he 
rises upward still, and still upward, to the pitch of the music of 
the very third heaven, till whether he is in the body or out of 
the body, he cannot tell. dies 

We are apt, however, to forget his trials and conflicts; to for- 
get that he was subject to similar conditions of Christian expe- 
rience with ourselves; to forget that he had any imperfections 
or weaknesses at all; and to regard him as the beau-ideal of a 
Christian hero and saint,—standing on an elevation inaccessible 
to ordinary mortals ;— 


“not soiled and worn, 

As one who from the earth has labored up; 

But as some bird of heavenly plumage fair, 

He looks, which down from higher regions comes 
And perches there, to see what lies beneath.” 
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Yet Paul was a man of like passions with ourselves; was sub- 
ject to like weaknesses, temptations and sins; had similar diffi- 
culties to contend with during his Christian course; and had 
difficulties to encounter in becoming a Christian, which we know 
not of, save by the hearing of the ear. By the grace of God he 
became what he finally was. 

It is true that he had some advantages of birth and education, 
which many have not; that he had moreover, very extraordinary 
natural abilities; that he had great qualities both of the head 
and of the heart, which would have made him a man of mark— 
made him a hero of some kind. He might have become a hero 
of the ficld—his mighty intellect directing an uprising of his 
countrymen against the power of the Romans—his great heart 
expending itself in fiery zeal against the oppressors of God’s 
chosen people. 

He might have become a reformer of the Church of his fathers. 
In that case, what havoc would he have made of the hypocrisy, 
the formalism, the senseless traditions and heartless worship of 
Pharisee, Sadducee, Priest and Scribe! 

He might have become a persecutor of the Christian church, 
such as the world has seldom seen. He did make a fair begin- 
ning in this direction. His name became a household word 
hundreds of miles around—a source of terror to Christians every 
where—a source of pride and exultation to his bigoted country- 
men. He was, consequently, on the high road to distinction 
both in the Jewish Church, and in the Jewish State. “But 
what things were gain to him, these he counted loss for Christ.” 
“Yea doubtless,” says he, “and I count all things but loss for 
the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord, for 
whom I have suffered the loss of all things and do count them 
but dung, that I might win Christ and be found in him, not 
having on my own righteousness which is of the law, but that 
which is through the faith of Christ, the righteousness which is 
of God by faith.” 


Omitting other topics suggested by these words, let us consider 
I. THE CHOICE HERE INDICATED AND THE REASONS OF IT. 


Il. Tor PERMANENT AND HABITUAL SATISFACTION DERIVED 
FROM THIS CHOICE, AND SOME OF THE REASONS OF THAT. 


I. THE CHOICE HERE INDICATED AND THE REASONS OF IT. 


1. This choice was one of very great importance. 


The objects of choice were, on the one hand, ‘‘what things 
were gain to him;” and on the other hand, “Christ.’”” The 
things which were gain to him, were such as are hinted at 
above, arising out of his condition in life, his talents, his acquire- 
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_ ments, and his consequent prospect of advancement in honor 
and dignity in Church and State. Nor was he insensible to | 
these advantages. He alludes to them in the context. “If any 
other man thinketh that he hath whereof he might trust in the 
flesh, I more.’’ ‘‘Christ,’’—or.as amplified in the next verse, 
“the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus his Lord,” 
denotes his experimental knowledge of the Christian religion, 
with all its advantages, its enjoyments, comforts and consola- 
tions; its joys,” hopes and expectations, as experienced and 
exercised by himself, and communicated through his instrumen- 
tality to others. 


(1.) The choice between these two sets of objects was one of very 
great importance to the Apostle himself. It changed the whole 
tenor and course of his lifeon earth. Instead of a life of worldly 
ease; a life of refined sensual and intellectual enjoyment ; a life 
adorned by the productions of literary leisure and elegant tastes; 
a life of honor and distinction in the cabinet or in the field; of 
honor and distinction in the church, as a religionist of “the 
straightest sect’’—a ritualistic saint of the first order; or asa 
learned Rabbi—a great teacher—a mighty master in Israel ;— 
he deliberately adopted a life of pain and toil; a life full of dan- 
ger and suffering; full of ignominy and reproach. ‘For I 
think,” says he, after full trial of the matter, “that God hath 
set forth us the Apostles last, as it were appointed to death: for 
we are made a spectacle unto the world, and to angels and to 
men. Kyven unto this present hour we both hunger and thirst, 
and are naked and are buffeted, and have no certain dweiling 
place; we are made as the filth of the earth, and are the off- 
scouring of all things unto this day.” (1 Cor. 4:9-18.) 

This choice, moreover, extended its influence beyond this pre- 
sent life. It changed his eternal destiny. It placed him before 
the judgment seat, clothed in the righteousness of Christ,—‘“ who 
is the end of the law for righteousness to every one that be- 
lieveth,”’—instead of his own righteousness wherein he had pre- 
viously trusted. It placed him there, a sinner saved by grace. 


(2.) This choice was also important in its results to others. 
Instead of the influence of Saul of Tarsus—the influence of his 
example, his zeal, energy and intellectual power—in favor of 
some formal religion, and against Christianity, we have the re- 
verse,—his example and influence in every way against formal- 
ism, and in favor of an inward living religion,—n favor of 
Christianity. And what did he not accomplish, as an instru- 
ment in the hands of God! What gifts, what speaking with 
tongues, what miracles, what missionary work, what preaching 
of the Gospel, what founding of churches, what defendings of 
the truth as it is in Jesus, what exposing of errors, what writings 
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also he has left, whereby, he being dead yet speaketh, and will 
continue to speak to the end of time! Rud ny Apa 


A most important choice this, both to Saul of Tarsus himself, 
to the church and to the world ! 


2. This choice was made, against strong pre-possessions, firmly 
settled opinions, and inveterate prejudices. 
_ To be convinced that Paul’s pre-possessions were of the strong- 
est kind, in favor of the religion and life which he abandoned, 
we need merely to advert to the circumstances in which he was 
brought up. His early religious education was most carefully 
attended to, in his Jewish home. Even while playing on the 
banks of the Cydnus—romping around its falls immediately 
above his native city of ‘Tarsus, or scaling the neighboring 
mountain heights,—he was always kept in mind of his descent 
from Abraham—always kept separate from gentile playmates ;— 
his little sister, perhaps, (of whose son we read in after days), 
and other Jewish children alone being permitted to accompany 
him. Devout Jews, moreover, from Asia Minor, going to and 
from the numerous feasts at Jerusalem, would often sojourn at 
his father’s house in Tarsus. With what interest would this 
bright-eyed boy listen to their discourses concerning the Holy 
City and its glorious temple; concerning the sacrifices and offers 
ings; the High Priest, the priests, scribes and doctors of the 
law. As he gazed after the strangers on their homeward way ; 
gazed with musing eye upon the snowy heights of Mount Tau- 
rus—away there in the distance—behind which they disappear- 
ed; what longings would arise in his boyish heart for the time, 
when he too should set his feet upon the promised land; should 
see the mountains around about the city of the great king; 
should stand within thy gates, oh Jerusalem ! 


Nor was the time distant when he was to go up thither; was 
pinsio attend college in the very shadow of the glorious temple 
itselt. 

When it was finally decided that he was to go up to Jerusalem 
to attend the famous school of Gamaliel, what conflicting emo-~ 
tions arise in his young heart! Many sweet influences unite in 
binding him to his home; still mightier influences beckon him 
away. So, farewell to to the bright scenes of his childhood—to 
be clothed however, henceforth, in the prismatic hues of a faith- 
ful memory operating under the influence of a fond heart.— 
-Hence the sweetness of the recollections of his early home to 
him, as to all of us. ‘Mid pleasures and palaces, where’er we 
roam,’’—no such scenes as those thus remembered, can be found 
in after life, in the wide, wide world;—no such rocks and hills, 
such valleys and plains;—no such balmy air, such bright sun- 
shine, such azure skies ;—no such meadows—with their spreading 
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_ shade-trees, their murmuring streams, and flowers of many 
hues ;—no such orchards—-with their gorgeous robes of vernal 
bloom, their sweet fragrance and humming bees; no such gay 
plumage and such singing of *birds;—and even the voice of the 
turtle, is nowhere such, as when it was heard there! 

But farewell now for young Saul, to all these things. Fare- 
well to weeping playmates, to sister and mother. His father 
will go with him. From the deck of his fast-sailing galley, he 
casts back many a tearful glance, till Mount Taurus—its snow- 
clad summit perhaps glittering in the beams of the setting sun— 
stands forth alone, in its towering grandeur, to receive his last 
lingering look. am 

When called by his father, the next morning, to feast his eyes 
upon the scenery of the Holy Land, all else is, for the time for- 
gotten. For there Lebanon bursts upon his view, redolent in 
his imagination with a fragrance above the fragrance of its 
cedars ;—redolent with the memory of David and Solomon, the 
building of the temple and the ancient glories of his nation. 
And here, Carmel jutting out into the very sea, lifts up its awful 
brow, unfolding to his enraptured view the very spot, upon which 
fire came down from heaven, at the bidding of the great Prophet 
Elijah. The Jewish history is so rich in sacred places and holy 
persons,—so full of hallowed associations of such,—that by the 
time the imaginative, warm-hearted Cilician boy has reached his 
journey’s end; by the time he actually looked upon Mount Zion 
—heautiful for situation—the joy of the whole earth,—walked 
round about her,—told the towers thereof,—marked well her 
bulwarks, and considered her palaces;—we may well suppose 
that his ardent mind was raised to the highest pitch of enthusiasm. 
Nothing could be more adapted to bias and prepossess his mind» 
in favor of the religion of his fathers, than such a course of early 
education with its sacred scenes and hallowed associations. Yet 
against the accumulated force of even such pre-possessions, the 
choice, of which we are speaking, was made. 

Not only so: it was made against the force of firmly settled 
opinions, formed while sitting for years at the feet of Gamaliel. 
For there Saul has taken his place, and has listened to the 
learned Rabbi explaining the Law, the Prophets and the Psalms. 
Gamaliel has explained to him the doctrines, precepts, promises, 
histories, ceremonies, types and prophecies of the Jewish Scrip- 
tures. He has explained all in accordance with the views of a 
strict Jew, even in accordance with the creed of a rigid Pharisee. 
Our bright-eyed Cilician boy has become a man, and “has pro- 
fited in the Jewish religion above many his equals in his own 
nation, being more exceedingly zealous of the traditions of his 
fathers.’ (Gal. 1:14.) He has attached himself to the strictest 
sect of his religion, and is a proud, self-righteous Pharisee. But 


in opposition to opinions thus formed, he made the choice of 
which we speak. (ei 
Not only so: deep-rooted prejudices were also overturned. 
The new sect of the Nazarenes begin to make progress, and are 
everywhere spoken against. In a soil so fertile, and cultivated 
in the manner in which the mind of our young Pharisee had been, 
prejudices would naturally spring up, and become rank and 
strong. ‘The manger of Bethlehem, the carpenter’s shop at 
Nazareth, the cross of Calvary, the fishermen-disciples,” were all 
shocking to his Pharisaic pride.” “THe verily thought within 
himself, that he ought to do many things contrary to the name of 
Jesus of Nazareth, which thing also he did at Jerusalem.” He 
probably began by attempting to reason those Nazarene fanatics 
out of their belief; and he found his pride still further shocked 
by discovering that even he, the distinguished graduate of the 
school of Gamaliel, was not able to resist “the wisdom and 
spirit” with which a young deacon, named Stephen, spake in 
“the Synagogue of them of Cilicia and of Asia.” But he is 
not convinced. His opinions are fortified by his pre-possessions 
and prejudices as by a munition of rocks. He becomes a furi- 
ous, persecuting bigot; ‘and many of the saints did he shut 
up in prison, having received authority from the Chief Priests; 
and when they were put to death he gave his voice against them. 
And he punished them oft in every Synagogue, and compelled 
them to blaspheme; and being exceedingly mad against them, 
he persecuted them even unto strange cities.” (Acts 26:10-11.) 
When he saw Stephen, at the bar of the Sanhedrim, looking 
up steadfastly into heaven; saw his face shine as it had been 
the face of an angel; heard him say, I see the Son of Man 
standing at the right hand of God;—he was among the very 
foremost to ery out with a loud voice, to stop his ears, to gnash 
upon him with his teeth. He looked afterwards upon his calm 
and unresisting fortitude; heard words of prayer and of for- 
giveness, fall from his dying lips, and was still unconvinced. 
He continued to make havoc of the church. (Acts 8: 3.) 
Yet even with such pre-possessions, opinions and prejudices, 
“what things were gain to him, these he counted loss for Christ.” 
Such was the choice and such were some of the powerful influ- 
ences against which it was made. Yet the mental changes 
implied by it were produced suddenly. An entire revolution in 
the views, feelings and purposes of Saul of Tarsus, was accom- 
plished as in the twinkling of an eye. One moment, he is a 
proud Pharisaical zealot, breathing out threatenings and slaugh- 
ter against the despised, and now scattered and terrified Chris- 
tians; the next, he is an humbled, penitent man, praying to the 
Christian’s Lord—himself a Christian, crying out, ‘‘ Lord what 
wilt thou have me to do?” What could be the reason of 
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this? A brief rehearsal of the circumstances under which the 
choice was made, will enable us to see the reasons of it at once: 

Behold him on his way to Damascus, whither his persecuting 
zeal is carrying him, armed with legal authority to make havoc 
of the Christians who had taken refuge there. He is probably 
on horseback, honorably attended by an escort like-minded with 
himself. ‘The towers and pinnacles of Damasus—that beauteous 
city—have just emerged into view, amid the green foliage of 
embowering trees. The countenance of the chief brightens. 
He is as a lion in sight of his prey. 


‘“‘The leader of that earnest:crew 

Seems bent some mighty deed to do, 
So. steadily he speeds ; 

With lips firm closed and fixed eye, 

Like warrior when the fight is nigh, 
So steadily he speeds.”’ 


Thou fierce persecutor of the Nazarenes, thou art indeed as a 
strong man armed; self-reliant, confident, courageous; fully 
convinced, moreover, that thou art doing the God of thy fathers 
good service; strengthened, therefore, by an approving con- 
science; engaged in a cause for which thou art ready to spend 
and to be spent, even to the laying down of thy life! But now, 
Saul of Tarsus, guard thee! Gather up all thy resources,—all 
thy Pharisaical pride,—all thy seorn of the Nazarenes ;—sum- 
mon all the unconquerable energy of thy mighty soul; concen- 
trate all thy powers of soul, body and spirit! For the Captain 
of the Lord’s host, as the Captain of Salvation, has come forth 
to meet thee by the way, and is standing ready to encounter thee 
with the sharp sword that proceedeth out of his mouth! But 
if there is a 1nan on earth who can pass triumphantly through 
such a conflict, thow art the man. Onward:—See! See! See! 
A light from heaven, above the brightness of the sun, is bursting 
over, and streaming around them; dazzling, blinding alike to 
struggling horseman and plunging steed! Down go horseman 
and horse, the haughty leader himself lies groveling on the earth; 
‘‘reels soul and sense, reels brain and eye.” But glancing 
upward, lo! the Shekinah —the well known symbol of the visible 
presence of the God of Israel is, there, surrounding a glorious 
being in human form! ‘Who art thou Lord?” ‘1 am Jesus 
of Nazareth whom thou persecutest.” Amazed, wondering, 
again he looks with straining eye, till his vision is entirely de- 
stroyed by the overpowering light, and cries out, ‘ Lord what 
wilt thou have me to do?’’ Why this sudden humbleness of 
mind, this submitting himself to the will of another? It is not 
the effect of fear; for his 1s a spirit which is incapable of fear; a 
spirit which could be neither terrified nor tortured. into submis- 
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sion; a spirit, which, serpent like, would hiss defiance to the last; 
would hiss defiance from the darkest corner of the lowest hell. 
No, no, it is not fear. But, neverthless, that blinding gaze has 
done the work. For while his outward eye has failed, the eyes 
of his understanding—so long closed—have been opened; the 
Lord hath shined into his heart, and hath given the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ. (2 
Cor. 4-6.) Yes, he has seen the face of Jesus Christ: and the 
conviccion has flashed over his mind, quick, vivid, and irresistible, 
as the lightning that darts across the sky—that Jesus is the 
Ch: ist. 

All that follows is, now natural and easy. This conviction 
unsettled the whole of his preceding belief. His former wisdom 
is discovered to be fvolishness; his former pride to be shame. 
What things were gain to him, appear so no longer. He no 
longer has any confidence in the flesh. Down go at once his 
high thoughts and towering imaginations ; his pre-possessions, 
opinions and prejudices; his inflated notions respecting the 
merit of his descent from Abraham, respecting his own self- 
righteousness, his Pharisaical observances. Chief of sinners ! 
chief of sinners! is what he considers himself now. Old things 
have passed away, as to his religious views, behold all things 
have become new. Jesus is the Christ, thus we may suppose, 
runs the current of his thoughts; Yes, Jesus 7s the Christ. It 
was he of whom Moses and the Prophets spake. All our sacri- 
fices and offerings, rites and ceremonies, have been pointing us 
to him, as the great sacrifice for sin. It pleased the Lord to 
bruise him, and to lay upon him the iniquity of us all. Yes, yes, 
I see it now—I see it now! In the volume of the Book it is 
written of him. He was wounded for our trangressions, he was 
bruised for our iniquities,—and by his stripes we are healed. 
Hear, oh! my soul! He died for thee! Has satisfied divine 
justice and fulfilled the Jaw on thy behalf! 

And so Jesus of Nazareth did rise from the dead; ascended 
up on high; led captivity captive; received gifts for the children 
of men; and now the pleasure of the Lord is prospering in his 
hands; he is making a willing people in the day of his power; 
and I,in my blindness, have been fighting against him! And 
here sets in a change in his feelings corresponding to his 
change of views. Old things pass away, all things become new. 
His fiery zeal for the Jewish religion is gone. Love takes the 
place of hatred for the religion of the Nazarene. He that had 
been, to his bigoted mind, as a root out of a dry ground, with- 
out form or comeliness, becomes at once the chief among ten 
thousand and altogether lovely; becomes the object of admi- 
ration the most exalted, of affection the most intense. All his 
earthly loves, ‘his worldly hopes, his worldly fears,” fall 
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around him, shattered and withering, as if smitten down by the 
the lightning of heaven. But oh! how his heart goes out 
towards his newly found Savior! It would be impossible for 
himself,—much more for us,—to express the feelings of such an 
ardent, powerful mind, as his, under such circumstances. Every 
loving emotion of his soul, as well as every nerve of his body, 
rings sweetly responsive to the gracious words which proceed 
from that Savior’s lips, as the string of an Eolian harp to the 
gentle breeze. And when he rises to his feet in obedience to 
his Lord’s command, and_ receives his commission to go and 
preach the Gospel to the,Gentiles, he accepts the appointment 
with his whole heart, —wondering the while—why ‘this grace 
is given to him,—and why he, a blaspheming enemy of Christ, 
instead of being utterly consumed in his wrath, is made a sub- 
ject of mercy. And canst thou, wilt thou yet forgive? Then, 


“Dear Jesus, I am thine, in everlasting bonds.” 
“«My life and soul, my heart and flesh 
And all my powers are thine.” 


And never was covenant with Christ better kept by mortal man. 
The reasons of this chvice are now sufficiently obvious without 
further remark. 


3. This choice was, therefore, the result of a radical, thorough, 
and permanent change of mind and heart. But I shall not 
dwell upon this particular. The evidence of its truth may be 
gathered from what has already been said. 


I proceed to consider briefly, 

IL. The permanent and habitual eatisfaction derived from this 
choice, and some of the reasons of that. day 

1. Such declarations as the fullowing, uttered at different 
periods of his Christian course, prove that the Apostle did 
experience such satisfaction. ‘I know whom I have believed, 
and am persuaded that he is able to keep that which I have. 
committed unto him against that day.” (2 Tim. 1:12.) There- 
fore being justified by faith, we have peace with God, through 
our Lord Jesus Christ—and rejoice in the hope of the glory of 
God. (Rom. 5: 1-2.) ‘For I reckon that the sufferings of this 
present time are not worthy to be compared with the glory which 
shall be revealed to us.” (Rom. 8:18.) ‘For our light afflic- 
tion which is but for a moment, worketh for us a far more 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory.” (2 Cor. 4:17.) “God 
forbid that I should glory save in the cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, by whom the world is crucified unto me, and I unto the 
world.” (Gal. 6:14.) “I am now ready to be offered, and the 
time of my departure is at hand. I have fought a good fight, I 
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have finished my course, I have kept the faith. TWenceforth 
there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness which the Lord, 
the righteous Judge, shall give me at that day.” (2 Tim. 4: 6-8,) 
It is sufficiently evident that the man who used such language 
as this, (and this is but a small part of his testimony to the same 
point,) at the commencement, during the whole progress, and at 
the very end of his Christian life, was well satisfied—permanently 
and habitually satisfied—with the choice of life which he had 
made, 


2. The reasons of this satisfaction: 


(1.) Such satisfaction would follow necessarily from the nature 
of the change of mind and heart, which the Apostle had expe- 
rienced. ‘This change being radical and permanent, as we have 
seen, he could no longer take pleasure in what previously yielded 
enjoyment; he vould not go back—being crucified to the world— 
being dead to sin; and being “alive to God” he must continue 
to press forward, ‘which thing also he did.” Ile upbraids the 
Galatians for ther inconsistency in this respect. ‘But now, 
says he, after that ye have known God—how turn ye again to 
the weak and beggarly elements, whereunto ye desire again to 
be in bondage?’ (Gal. 4-9.) The nature of the change ex- 
perienced would necessarily secure satisfaction with his choice. 
What things were gain to him he would continue to count loss 
for Christ, until his views and feelings should change back again. 
But the change being permanent, the resulting satisfaction, 
would, in the nature of the case be permanent also. 


(2.) Uis satisfaction was permanent and habitual, because the 
objects chosen were adapted to meet all the wants and gratify all 
the proper desires of his sxtellectual, moral and social nature. 
(a.) His intellect was satisfied. 


No doubt Saul of Tarsus had exalted ideas of the perfections 
of Jehovah, while a Jew. sian even left to the light of nature, 
js inclined by the very constitution of his own nature, to bow 
his spirit before unseen superior power in the grand temple of 
the material creation, with undefinable feelings of reverence and 
awe. Even the savage experiences such feelings, and stands 
wrapt in vague imaginings, in the stillness of the starry night ; 
in the stillness which pervades the checkered gloom of the deep 
forest at noon-day. To this felt divinity, he attempts to give 
names and to render worship. 

But Saul gnided by the inspired strains of the sweet singer of 
Israel—sublime as they are devout--by the writings of Moses 
and the Prophets, rose, at least, to the intellectual conception 
of the true idea of the true God—the mighty God of Jacob. 
He, doubtless, gazed with admiration upon the manifestations 
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of the divine power, wisdom and goodness everywhere present- 
ing themselves to his view; gazed, while ee 
_ “The spacious earth, the spreading flood, 
Proclaimed the wise and powerful God; 
And his rich glories from afar 
Sparkled in every rolling star.” 


But since he has begun to contemplate God in Christ, he has 
caught new and more ravishing views of the divine perfections. 
He beholds not only the God of nature, glorious in his creating 
wisdom and power, but also the God of grace, glorious in, his 
releeming wisdom and power. And as he ascends the mountains 
of mercy still higher and higher, he catches, here and there, 
through their opening vistas, such sights of the divine goodness— 
such glimpses of the divine glory, as cannot be expressed. THe 
can only cry aloud in the ecstacy of his delight, to those below 
him in the ascent, ‘* O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom 
and knowledge of God! how unsearchable are his judgments, 
and his ways past finding out.’’ (Rom. 8: 33.) . 

Hlis intellect is satisfied with the character and perfections of 
God as the God of Salvation; with the plan of salvation; with 
the character of Christ and with his work in executing the plan; 
and with the power and efficacy of the Holy Spirit in applying 
and rendering it effectual. f 

His intellect, moreover, is satisfied in all the modes of its 
action ; in its perceptions of truth, its rememberings, its reason- 
ings, even in its imaginings. For its perceptions, terminate on 
execllence varied, beautiful, infinite; its remembrances, are of 
gracious Providences, merciful dealings, sweet communings, and 
heavenly blessings, without number; for its reasonings, it finds 
solid rock, even the Rock of Ages—to rest upon; and where is 
the subject on which the imagination has more scope—more 
opportunity to revel amid scenes which ‘eye hath not seen nor 
ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of man?’ How 
the imagination may legitimately become the source of satisfac- 
tion, and that in a high degree, in connection with religion, let 
Paul himself, with his city of the living God, the heavenly 
Jerusalem, the imnumerable company of angels, the general 
assembly of the church of the first-born which are written in 
heaven; with his Christian race, and his great cloud of wit- 
nesses looking on, answer. Let David, Moses and the Prophets, 
answer. Let John, with his throne set in, heaven; ‘with him 
that sat upon it, glorious to behold; with the rainbow round 
about it; with the lightnings and thunderings and voices pro- 
ceeding out of it; with the sea of glass before it; the great 
multitude which no man could number, clothed in white robes 
and palms in their hands ; the voice from heaven as the voice 
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of many waters; and the voice of harpers harping with their 
harps, answer. Let Bunyan, with his bright dreamings of heav- 
,enly scenes, answer. Let the unknown author of the old poem, 
so quaint, so sweet, m which originated our delightful hymn, 
“ Jerusalem my happy home,” answer. How pleasing the 
sketches of scenes in the heavenly city which he presents.— 
For example : 


«Quite thro’ the streets, with silver sound, 
The flood of life doth flow, 
Upon whose banks, on every side 
- The wood of life doth grow. 


«There trees forevermore bear fruit, 
And evermore do spring; 

There evermore the angels sit, 
And evermore do sing, 


«There David stands with harp in hand, 
As master of the quire; 

Ten thousand times that man were blest 
That might this music hear.” 


But I must pause. I have already been earried away.— 
Some of our great poets have surg of the Pleasures of Memory 
and of the Pleasures of the Imagination. Enough has been said 
to show that these, and not only these, but the pleasures of all the 
powers of the Intellect, are neither few nor small; that all these 
powers find sweet employ, when exercised, like those of Paul, in 
connection with the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus 
our Lord. 


(b.) His conscience was satisfied. 


By the constitution of his nature, man experiences feelings of 
self-condemnation when he does wrong; and he seeks to appease 
these upbraidings of conscience by some meritorious offering, 
sacrifice, or suffering. Hence costly offerings and sacrifices ; 
hence the observance of some kind of outward rites and ceremo- 
nies; and hence painful mortifications of the body, in every 
nation under heaven. 

Through ignorance of the spiritual nature of the divine law, 
and of the method of pardon and acceptance with God, the con- 
science may be satisfied after a sort, by such means. Paul 
himself, mistaking obedience to the Jewish ceremonial law for 
obedience to the moral law, thought himself, touching the law, 
blameless. ‘‘ But when the commandment’came, ’ says he. ‘*sin 
revived and I died.” So in every genuine case of conviction 
of sin. When the fountains of the soul’s great deep are broken 
up, when ‘deep calleth unto deep,” and all the billows of the 
divine vengeance seem rolling over it;—amid the wide-spread 


surging deluge, the conscience, like Noah’s dove, finds no rest- 
ing place, till it reaches the ark. Thus with Paul. A single 
quotation from the Epistle to the Hebrews, will show how his 
conscience became satisfied as to the pardon of his sins, and his 
acceptance in the sight of God, and continued permanently and 
habitually satisfied. 

After speaking of the law as having only a shadow of good 
things to come, and shewing that it is not possible that the blood 
of bulls and goats should take away sins, he goes on to say: 
“Wherefore, when he cometh into the world, he saith, sacrifice 
and offering thou wouldst not, but a body hast thou prepared me; 
in burnt offerings and sacrifices for sin thou hast had no pleas- 
ure; then said I, lo, J come (in the volume of the book it is 
written of me) to do thy will, O Gud.” ‘By the which will we 
are sanctified, through the offering of the body of Jesus Christ, 
once for all. For by one offering he hath perfected forever them 
that are sanctified.” ‘Ilaving therefore, brethren, boldness to 
enter into the holiest by the blood of Jesus, by a new and living 
way which he hath consecrated for us through the veil, that is to 
say, his flesh; and having a high priest over the house of God; 
let us draw near with a true heart, in full assurance of faith, 
having our hearts sprinkled from an evil conscience, and our 
bodies washed with pure water.” (Heb. 10: 5-22.) Resting on 
such foundation, his conscience found peace and satisfaction; 
and 7s it rested on the Rock of Ages, it could never be moved. 

(c) [lis affections were satisfied. 

This is evident: (1.) From the nature of the case. The 
affections are permanently satisfied when placed on_ objects 
adapted to their nature, and approved by the understanding and 
the conscience. ‘these conditions meet in an eminent degree in 
the case before us. The infinite Jehovah in all the glory of his 
natural perfections—in his eternity, unchangeableness, infinite 
wisdom and infinite power; and in the still higher glory of his 
moral perfections—in the beauty of his holiness, the “excellence 
of his justice and truth, the attractiveness of his love in all its 
forms of goodness, benevolence and mercy, is surely an object 
adapted to satisfy the affections of the soul. To such a being, 
especially when it was remembered that he sp.red not his own 
Son, but freely gave him up for us all, and is ready with him 
freely to give us all things—how would the gratitude and love 
of the Apostle flow forth in return !—And what shall we say 
of the God-man, Jesus of Nazareth, who met him by the way ? 
With such an object of affection on the one hand, and with such 
affections as those of Paul on the other, what satisfaction may 
we not expect? Nor shall we be disappointed, however high our 
expectations be raised. We shall not be able even to imagine 
the half of the outgoings of the affections of that noble soul, 
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“with its high-strung sensibilities, toward him who came into the- 
world to save sinners, of whom Paul felt himself to be chief. 

The people of Christ, were also objects of his affections.— 
Adopted into the same family—bretlren in Christ—fellow-trav- 
elers to the same “blest land of pure delight where Saints im- 
mortal reign’’—-having common views, hopes, and expectations—— 
his affections would cluster around the people of Christ. 


“Their souls by love together knit, 
Cemented, joined in one, 

One hope, one heart, one mind, one voice, 
*Twas heaven on earth begun.” 


One of our great pocts has surg of the Pleasures of Hope. 
Our subject shews that not only these, but the pleasures of all 
the sensibilities of the soul, are neither few nor small, when 
called into exercise by the excellency of the knowledge of Christ 
Jesus our Lord. For: 

(2.) We have the Apostle’s own word for all that has just been 
inferred from the nature of the case. He has left his testimony 
on record, given at different times, in the morning, at noon, and 
in the evening of his Christian life; and given under a great 
variety of circumstances. From the way in which he habitually 
speaks of his love to God, to Christ, to his fellow Christians, to 
his kinsmen according to the flesh, to all men; speaks of his 
love, his abundant love, his tender love, his longing desires, his 
joy and hope, his being in a strait betwixt the two—having a 
desire to depart and to be with the Lord, yet drawn earthward 
by his strong affection for his fellow Christians and his desire to 
promote their welfare, we have abundant evidence that he remain- 
ed true to his first love till death; and for the reason, that his loy- 
ing, trusting, hoping, yearning, rejoic‘ng heart was permanently 
and habitually satisfied. So that we are almost ready to believe 
the legend concerning him, that when the time of his departure 
was at hand—while he was just awaiting the stroke of the execu- 
tioner—so intense had his holy affections become as to clothe his 
countenance with a glory such as he himself had seen on the face 
of Stephen the first Christian martyr. “A gleam of light’--in- 
the language of the legend referred to—‘‘issued from the up- 
turned face; it increased to brightness, to strong radiance, to 
an intense lustre—the countenance appeared at once to have 
passed froin age to youth. A lofty joy, a look of supernal 
grandeur, a magnificent, yet cthereal beauty, had transformed 
the features of the old man into the likeness of the winged Sons 
of Immortality.” 

Such are some of the reasons for the permanent and habitual 
satisfaction, derived by the Apostle Paul, from the choice indi- 
_ cated by the language of the text. This satisfaction was 2 
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necessary résult of that change of mind and heart which he had 
experienced ; the objects of his choice met all the wants of his 
intellectual and moral nature’; satisfying his intellect in all its 
various modes of action ; satisfying his conscience ;. and satisfy- 
ing his heart. 


Young Gentlemen of the Graduating Class : 


In the application of this subject, I address myself to you. 
We have been contemplating a remarkable choice made about 
1800 years ago by a remarkable man; the reasons on which it 
was based; the permanent and habitual satisfaction resulting ~ 
from it; and the reason of this result. Did that man do well? 
Did he act a wise and proper part, such a part as commends 
itself to your judgments, to your consciences, and to your hearts? 
Or do you think he would have acted a better part, if he had 
continued to pursue the things which were gain to him, and to 
prefer them to Christ? Most of you have already answered 
these questions by your public profession of the religion of 
Christ. This was also the case with the Class of 1857, to which 
these remarks were originally addressed. All but three in that 
Class of eighteen, had professed faith in Christ and obedience to 
him. One of the three has since done the same; and both the 
remaining members of that well remembered and highly esteemed 
Class, have seemed, at times, almost persuaded to be Christians; 
and oh! if aléogether persuaded, none of the band would be more 
like the beloved disciple who leaned on Jesus’ breast, and this is 
saying much. 

All but four, in the class of nineteen which I now address, 
have also professed faith in Christ and obedience to him. Two 
of the four, I doubt not, will soon do the same, devoting their tal- 
ents and acquirements, as Paul did, to the Lord who has bought 
them with his own precious blood—counting what things are gait 
to them, loss for Christ. 

The testimony of both these Classes, is therefore, unusually 
strong—very remarkably strong—in favor of the choice made b 
Saul of Tarsus, as indicated in the text. 

It only remains to inquire, whether you have imbibed fully the 
Spirit which actuated him. Are you fully prepared to renounce, 
as he did, what things are gain to you, and to count all things 
but loss for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus your 
Lord? ach of you has now reached a crisis in his life’s history. 
Each is about to be tested, as to what manner of spirit he is of, 
in a manner peculiarly solemn in itself, and peculiarly important 
in its results; important in its results both to himself and to 
others. For each must soon determine what shall be the chief 
employment of his life—what the end for which he shall iive—to 
the attainment of which he shall devote the talents and acquire- 
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ments—devote the results of the liberal education, which God in 
his providence, has given him. In the cases of most of you, the 
choice is plain. Wo is me, if I preach not the gospel, is the 
feeling, which has arisen from views of duty. With others of you, 
it may not be so—may on the contrary be the subject of anxious 
thought. I do not say that every one of you, even of those who 
have professed to be followers of Christ, should become preach- 
ers of the gospel. Some of you may be able to do more for 
Christ’s cause in some other way. But be careful, my dear 
young friends—be careful even to jealousy, respecting the motives 
of your inmost hearts, before any of you conclude that yours is 
such a case. A blast of the trumpet of Fame, sweeping adown 
the steep “where her proud temple shines afar,’ may have 
reached your ear, and fired your heart with a desire to climb up 
thither. Mammon may be whispering in your ear, get wealth; 
for as some also of your own classic poets have said, he may add: 


* «Omnis enim res, 
Virtus, fama, decus, divina humana que pulchris 
Divitiis parent; quas qui construxerit, ille 
Clarus erit, fortis, justus. Sapiensne? Etiam; et rex, 
Et quid quid volet.”” (Hor. Sat. 8. Lib. 2.) 


Probably no one of you will admit even to himself, that making 
money is, per ge, a suitable business for any rational immortal 
being; much less for one who has received and appreciated the 
excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus our Lord. But 
Mammon may transform himself into an angel of light, and 
whisper in the other ear. Mere money-making is a small ‘busi- 
ness he may now say, and a mean business, when prosecuted for 
its own sake, wholly unworthy of any one, who is in heart on the 
Lord’s side. Wealth is incapable of satisfying either the intel- 
lect, the conscience or the heart of any human being—especially 
of an educated Christian young man. But circumstances alter 
eases. Yow have a special taste and talent for gaining wealth; 
and you can turn your wealth to good account;—can do a great 
“deal of good with it; can even educate, it may be many other 
young men of the proper qualifications, and so preach the gospel 
by proxy, much more efficiently than in your own person. Why 
waste such precious talents for money making? Why not sell 
them, and give to the poor? So Judas: Iscariot reasoned about 


5 * For every thing, 
Valor, fame, elegance, things divine and human to shining 
Riches are subject; which whoever has amassed, he 
Will be renowned, brave, just. A sage? Yes; and a king, 
And whatever he shall wish, 


the box of precious ointment, which he regarded as wasted when 
bestowed upon the Savior, by a weeping penitent, who felt that 
NOTHING was too precious to be thus bestowed; and not long 
afterwards he betrayed his master—sold him for thirty pieces of 
-silver—a sufficient answer to all such specious sophisms. ‘ 
But ministers are not well supported, some one may say. 
Would you have us engage in a business that will not pay? 
That, my young friends, is a method of speech, derived from the 
worship of Mammon. Be not deceived. That saying takes for 
granted that all pay-all recompense of reward—consists in 
dollars and cents in current money with the merchant. And 
yet Moses, esteemed thé reproach of Christ greater riches than 
the treasures of Egypt; and in so doing he had respect to the 
recompense of reward, as we are expressly told. (Heb. 11: 26.) 
There is on the one hand, such a thing as gaining the whole 
world and yet having no profit, when accounts are balanced for 
eternity. On the other hand, there are gains, as far above the 
pay in dollars and cents, as the heavens are above the earth. 
There is such a thing as treasure in heaven ;—an inheritance 
there, incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not away ;—there 
are such things as peace with God and peace of conscience; there 
is satisfaction for all the powers of the soul; and there are all 
the fruits of the Spirit. Can money procure any of these things ? 
Not for him who is out of the path of duty. These are things 
which ‘‘cannot be gotten for goldyneither shall silver be weighed 
for the price thereof. They cannot be valued with the gold of 
Ophir, with the precious onyx, or the Sapphire.”’ (Job 28: 15-16.) 
I am an earnest advocate for good pay—to continue the lan- 
guage of the worshippers of Mammon—good pay even in temporal 
things, for good service rendered. But we do not always receive 
justice from our fellow men. ‘That, however, cannot release us 
from a duty which arises out of the relations in which we stand 
to God. For he will do right by us. He will see that the 
laborers in his vineyard are paid. All the perfections of Jeho- 
-vah—his very being, his wisdom, power, holiness, justice, good- 
mess and truth, in all of which, he is infinite, eternal, and 
unchangeable, are pledged to this, Heais bound by promise and 
by oath to this; he is bound by the everlasting covenant, which 
is sealed with the precious blood of his own dear Son, to this. 
‘Stand not idle in the market place—waiting for better pay. 
Enter at once into the vineyard of the Lord; and to whatever 
service you may be put by the master of the vineyard, do it with 
your might, and you shall receive a just recompense of reward. 
For in whatever part of the vineyard you may be found when 
the night cometh ;—whether in some of the crowded cities or 
frontier settlements of your native land, or far hence among the 
heathen ; tne Lord of the vineyard will say, call the laborers 
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and give them their hire. Nor will there be any murmuring 
against the good man of the house. For eye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard, neither have entered into heart of man, the things 
which God hath prepared for them that love him. Like Paul, 
rise above the standard of action set up by Mammon. Has Paul 
regretted, during all these rolling centuries, that he counted loss 
for Christ, what things were gain to him here on the earth? Had 
he his life to live over again, would he make a different choice ? 
Let your own choice of your life’s chief end and aim, in the light 
of his example, be the answer of each member of the Class. 

With this parting counsel, I say adieu! I linger in taking 
leave, for soon we shall see your familiar faces no more. Sepa- 
rated from us, and from one another, each of you will soon be 
enacting his part in life. Our thoughts will often follow each 
one of you, and hover around each in his solitary way. Yes, we 
will often think of you; and it gives us unspeakable pleasure to 
say, that we have good hope concerning you, both for this life 
and for the life to come. May our hopes not be disappointed in 
the case of any one of you! And though we shall meet no more 
for recitation; meet no more in the old Prayer Hall; though the 
Class is already parted to meet no more on earth :— 


‘¢When the dreams of life are fled, 
When its wasted lamps are dead, 
When in cold oblivion’s shade, 
Beauty, wealth, and fame are laid; 
Where immortal spirits reign, 
There may we all meet again.” 
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Cotumpus, Miss., APRIL 26TH, 1859. 


Rev. James A. Lyon: 

Dear Sir :—Representing, as we believe, the 
sentiments of a very large number of those who 
heard your able and instructive Lecture on “Chris- 
tuanity and the Cwil Laws,’ delivered on the 24th 
inst., we request a copy, at your earliest convenience, 


for publication. 
JOHN GILMER, 
JAMES WHITFIELD, 
JAMES HAMILTON, 
THOMAS G. BLEWETT, Sr., 
ALEX. F. YOUNG. 





Cotumpus, Miss., ApRin 27TH, 1859. 


To Cou. Jonn Gitmer, Gov. JAMES WHITFIELD, 
AND OTHERS: 


Gentlemen :—IJn obedience to your kind request, I 
herewith furnish you with a copy of my Lectnre for 
publication—with the hope that due allowance will 
be made for its many errors and defects. 

Yours, &e., very respectfully, 
JAMES A. LYON. 
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Christianity and the Cuil Baws, 


INTRODUCTION. 


About the 20th of March last, some half dozen of 
the supposed pirated Africans, that had been smug- 
gled into the country by the “Wanderer,” were 
brought within the hearing of the church bells of 
Columbus and offered for sale. This excited the 
disgust and indignation of many of our citizens. The 
author of this Lecture, fearing that some of his friends, 
being uninformed of the true moral character of the 
act, might be tempted to become a party in the crime 
of those who offered them for sale, by purchase, thereby 
involving themselves in difficulty and disgrace, availed 
himself of the first opportunity that offered of putting 
his fellow-citizens, and especially young men for whom 
he feels the deepest interest, on their guard against 
such temptation. This opportunity was soon afforded 
ata public'and promiscuous meeting of the citizens, 
assembled to hear a lecture on morals and manners in 
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general—at the close of which, there being ample 
time, the people were requested, by one of our most 
distinguished and wealthy planters, to remain seated 
and the author, being invited to speak, gave utterance 
to the indignation the people felt at being thus 
insulted by the aforesaid violators of law who presumed 
that the high-toned, moral and intelligent people of 
Columbus could be tempted to become a party with 
them in their high crime. These sentiments, how- 
ever accordant with the views of the great majority 
of the citizens, as evinced by the significant and 
creditable fact that the aforesaid bold violator of law 
made no sale of his smuggled property in this place, 
were nevertheless not entirely without opposition 
sufficient to create a little excitement. This led the 
author to give notice in his pulpit that he would, on 
the following Sabbath afternoon, deliver a lecture on 
“Christianity in its relation to the civil laws.” This 
announcement brought the excitement to its acme 
on the part of the few that we shall term the Oppo- 
sition—“ some,” as the ancient Ephesians in Paul’s 
day, ‘‘crying one thing, and some another,” amongst 
which “ confusion’’—it was said—that the author had 
transcended his duty=in warning his friends against 
becoming parties in the aforesaid high crimes!—that 
it was intermeddling with things that. did not belong 
to his calling! Others admitted that the thing itself, 
that is, the warning of men against the commission 
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of crime and. great ‘sins, was not so very much out 
of the line of a clergyman’s duty, but that the time 
and place of doing it was exceptionable—that the 
Minister of the Gospel should not speak against sin 
and vice in the streets and markets, but should remain 
silent until, invested with gown and bands, he gets 
into the pulpit! These and similar criticisms, gave 
occasion to the author to preface his Lecture with 
the following preliminary remarks—viz: 

I have been amused at the discussions that have 
taken place on the streets and elsewhere, by a certain 
class, as to the prerogative of the pulpit! Individuals 
who make no pretension to religion—who know 
nothing, scarcely, of the Bible—who can not tell the 
difference between the ‘‘Apochrypha” and ‘ Apoc- 
alypse’’—or distinguish between ‘‘ John the Baptist”’ 
and “John the Evangelist,” and ‘Judas Iscariot” 
and “Judas the author of the Epistle,” with all the 
self-confidence of a church dignitary, will gravely 
pronounce on the prerogative of a Minister of the 
Gospel—and confidently decide as to what the Lord 
Jesus Christ Aas and has not comntissioned his ‘‘am- 
bassadors” to proclaim!—what is proper, and: what. . 
is not proper for the Minister of the Gospel, in trying 
humbly and conscientiously to discharge his duty, to 
say and to do!/ I scarcely know which the more to 
admire, the supercilious self-confidence or the tgnorance 
of such self-constituted arbiters of the pulpit’s pre- 
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rogative! I know not but that it would be well for 
the information and comfort of such to deliver a 
special lecture on the proper prerogative of the pulpit, 
in which I should soon show that from the beginning 
to the end of the Bible—both by precept and exam- 
ple, by declaration and implication, it is made the 
solemn duty of the “ Watchmen on the walls of Zion” 
to “cry aloud and spare not” against—what?—all 
unrighteousness—and to inculcate—what?—all virtue! 
—which will extend to and embrace ai/ the actions of 
all. men, high and low, rich and poor, bond and free, 
in church and state. He who takes the ground that 
the Minister of the Gospel transcends his holy com- 
mission in preaching against corruption in the state— 
or wickedness in rulers, shows thereby that he does 
not understand the first principle of Bible teaching on 
this subject: that he is pitiably ignorant of God’s 
word, and the practice and precept of Bible characters! 
Such, doubtless, would pronounce Moses to have been 
an intermeddler in matters that did not belong to him 
in daring to confront Pharaoh, the great monarch of 
Egypt! Such would adjudge Samuel, Elijah, Jere- 
miah, and the prophets to have transcended their 
prerogative because they reproved kings for their 
wickedness!—and John the Baptist to have acted 
indiscreetly and rashly in boldly telling Herod of his 


violation of law. 
Nothing can be more abgurd than the notion that 


the “ Ambassadors” of the “King of Kings and Lord 
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of Lords” should ask sinners—consult the world, as to 
what they should preach,. or how, when or where!! 
Paul, in the discharge of his duty as an Apostle of 
the Lord’ Jesus Christ, did ‘not consult with flesh and 
blood’’—but in “the castle’””—before kings—in “the 
market place”—hby, the ‘‘river side,” and on “ Mar’s 
Hill,” the great court house of Athens, he lifted his 
voice fearlessly against all unrighteousness! So in 
like manner ought the successors of Paul to do the 
same, in the same manner, and in the same spirit. 
The strange fancy that a Minister of the Gospel must 
not open his mouth in proclaiming the truths of the 
Gospel in warning men against sin and iniquity, and 
in inculcating virtue, except in the pulpit, is simply 
ridiculous! Who ever imagined that Elijah waited 
for a pulpit before he delivered his terrible messages 
against wicked rulers! or that Jesus Christ carried a 
pulpit about with him through the hills and valleys of 
Palestine! or that Paul, when “his spirit was stirred 
in him,” called for a pulpit before he gave utterance 
to truths that made kings tremble on their thrones! 
Ihave recently requested my people, in the language 
of Paul, (Eph: vi. 19, 20,) to pray “for me that 
utterance may be given unto me, that I may open my 
mouth boldly, to make known the mystery of the 
Gospel, for which I am an Ambassador * * * that 
therein I'may speak boldly as I ought to speak” — 
and I trust their prayer has been graciously answered. 
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With these preliminary remarks, I shall now pro- 
ceed to discuss the main subject, which is Christianity 


in its relations to the civil laws of the country. 


a Oo Pe ol Sa 


F# 
MARK XI: 17. 
“AnD JESUS ANSWERING SAID UNTO THEM—RENDER UNTO CHSAR THE 
THINGS THAT ARE CHZSAR’S, AND TO GOD THE THINGS THAT ARE Gop’s.”? 


I propose, at this time, to discuss a great moral 
question of fearful importance—fearful, because of 
its direct and powerful bearings upon the weal or the 
woe of society, not only in its social relations, but 
also in its organic and govermental aspects:—a ques- 
tion, too, because of its moral and religious bearings, 
that comes entirely within the province of the pulpit. 

I do not propose to discuss politics. This I leave 
to politicians, except when politics cross the line into 
the domains of Christian morals, and invade the terri- 
tories of religion: then I will discuss so called politics, 
since it thereby becomes a question of morals, and a 
legitimate subject for the pulpit. 

I do not propose, at this time, to discuss the ques- 
tion of “Slavery,” although strictly a pulpit theme, 
as it is a Bible doctrine, and one that I have already 
treated, in years gone by, in this pulpit—the theme 
of my first discourse being, “Slavery in the light of 
the Bible,’—and of my second, ‘Slavery in the 
light of God’s providence,”’—besides, I have delivered 
elsewhere, and circulated in print in this community, 
still another discourse on the ‘Missionary Aspect of 
African Slavery.” 
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Neither is it my intention to discourse on the subject 
of the “Slave Trade” between this country and 
Africa: nor to enquire whether it would redound to 
the best inerests of our country in any sense or aspect 
whatsoever, religious, moral, economical, or political 
to repeal existing laws on that subject—although 
I have very decided opinions on that question, and 
should deem it perfectly proper, nay, a binding duty, 
on account of its great moral and religious bearing, 
to express them if occasion required. But the present 
occasion does not require it. 

In short, I do not intend to investigate the intrinsic 
propriety or impropriety of any existing law. But 
the great theme of my present Lecture is the Bible 
command—the christian duty of every citizen to 
“Render unto Ceesar the things that are Caesar’s, and 
to God the things that are God’s,’”—or, in other 
words, to reverence and obey Civil Law, which, in 
this country, to which the eyes of all nations are 
turned, is our only King! 

My right, privilege and duty to discuss this subject, 
will hardly be called in question by any one, except 
such as are wholly ignorant of the duties pertaining 
to the office of the Christian ministry, and of the 
moral questions that come within the domains of the 
Christian pulpit. It is my right, my privilege, my 
duty to discuss the great doctrine of my text, because: 

First. I am a cirizen, not only with equal rights 
and immunities with others, a part of the body politic, 
and a constituent of the commonwealth, with common 
interests at stake, with a common future, and with 
the same patriotic hopes and aims, but I am bound, 
as such, to contribute my due proportion of influence 
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towards the prosperity of the body politic of which I 
am a member, and from which I receive protection. 

Srconp. I am not only a citizen, but Iam more: I 
am the HEAD OF A FAMILY, the FATHER of little 
children, who are now receiving an education, which 
no vigilance can guard against—no caution can ward 
off, from their sarroundings—from what they see and 
hear in the every day walks of life—from the common 
sentiment in the midst of which they live and move 
and breathe: and an education, too, that is to shape 
their destiny for life, and be as lasting as eternity! 
and hence, influenced by the feelings and the affections, 
the hopes and the fears of a father, I don’t want my 
child to imbibe, from the moral atmosphere in which 
he breathes, sentiments adverse to the word of God, 
injurious to the well-being of society, and destructive 
to his future hopes and prosperity as a successful and 
good citizen. It is a duty that I owe my own 
offspring to try to throw the salt of health, and 
morality, and virtue into that society and public 
sentiment, that is to stamp their characters with 
- moral lineaments lasting as ceaseless ages! 

Tuirp. It is my Dury, not only as a private citizen 
but asa Minister of the Gospel, to aid in establishing 
civil law and public order. The truth is, the pulpits 
of the land are the pillars of civil power, and must of 
necessity be so in all really free governments. This 
is almost a truism. It is eminently verified in the 
past history of our country. Ministers of the Gospel 
led the “Pilgrims” that brought Liberty and Pro- 
testant Chritianity to New England. The name of 
an eminent Minister of the Gospel is signed to the 
immortal “Declaration of Independence.” Ministers 
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of the Gospel commingled with the revolutionary 
armies, aiding them with their counsel, with their 
prayers, and with their blood! Washington, and the 
leading politicians of that day, when the constitution 
of the United States was promulgated, and was of 
doubtful success, invoked the aid of the Ministers of 
the Gospel in carrying it into successful effect. Gen- 
eral Jackson, during “the late war,’’ was assisted by 
Ministers of the Gospel in sounding the tocsin, 
raising the clans for freedom, and descending like an 
avalanche upon the invaders of our shores, and driving 
them from our borders! Nay, how long, think you, 
the free government of these United States, or any 
State government would last, were there no pulpits 
in the land? Pull down these pulpits, close these 
church doors, muffle these church bells, and banish the 
Ministers of the Gospel from the land, and where would 
your boasted Freedom be in less than a lustrum of 
years? The question needs no answer. How perfectly 
absurd, then, is it, and how indicative of ignorance, 
for any one to imagine that it is not my DUTY, as well 
as my privilege, to enforce the doctrine of my text, 
and aid in establishing civil law and public order! 
Fourru. But still further, it is not optional, with 
me whether I will remain silent, through a shrinking 
and carnal policy, dictated by unmanly fears, un- 
worthy of an “Ambassador” of the Lord Jesus 
Christ—for he who is not willing, if need be, to 
sacrifice his life for the truth that he preaches, is not 
fit to hold that highest office among men; I say it is 
not optional. with me whether I will or will not 
preach obedience to Civil Laws, since it is a Bible 
doctrine clearly, repeatedly, abundantly set forth in 
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the Word of God, and therefore, as a Minister of the 
Word, I dare not hesitate to do it. 

The doctrine of the text is most explicit and ex- 
actly to the point:—‘ And they” (the Jews) “sent 
unto him certain of the Pharisees and of the Herodians 
to catch him in his words;” and, after a good deal 
of artful flattery, they said unto him, ‘Master, is it 
lawful to give tribute to Cesar or not? shall we 
give? or shall we not give?” You will bear in 
mind that the government of the country was a 
usurped one, won by the sword—not republican, not 
christian, but despotic and pagan. Obedience to 
Ceesar (by which was meant the Roman government) 
was believed by the Pharisees to be a violation of the 
Theocracy in which no other king was recognized but 
God. Powerful, therefore, was the inducement, in 
the estimation of the Jews, to take ground against 
obedience to civil law. Indeed, if it were possible to 
find a valid argument against obedience to civil law, 
whilst at the same time we recognize our obligation 
to the law-making power, it certainly would be found 
here, since “to pay tribute to Cesar’? might be 
construed into a virtual support of usurpation, and 
of a pagan government in supposed contravention of 
the Theocracy. of the Jewish Constitution! But 
what was the answer of him in whom dwelt all the 
fulness of the God-head bodily, and who spake as. 
never man spake? It was—‘‘Render nnto Casar 
the things that are Cesar’s, and to God the things 
that are God’s:”—which teaches not only the duty 
-of obedience to civil law, as all commentators agree, 
but, according to Doctor Joseph A. Alexander, ‘the 
two duties are in perfect harmony, and rest upon one 
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and the same principle.” ‘By rendering to Cesar 
what is his, you render unto God what is his.” 

In view of such teaching, therefore, on the part of 
the great Founder of Christianity, well might we 
expect to find his Apostles and Disciples every where 
inculcating the same doctrine. Take the following 
as a specimen: Paul says—‘‘Let every soul be 
subject unto the higher powers. For there is no 
power but of God; the powers that be are ordained 
of God.” Peter says—‘‘Submit yourselves to every 
ordinance of man for the Lord’s sake: whether it be 
to the king as supreme: or the governors, as unto 
them that are sent by him for the punishment of evil 
doers, and for the praise of them that do well.” 

The Old Testament is equally explicit in its teaching 
on this subect: “Thou shalt not revile the gods,” 
(the civil authorities) ‘nor curse the Ruler of thy 
people” —‘ Fear thou the Lord and the King, and 
meddle not with them that are given to change” — 
“Curse not the King, no not in thy thought.’ Peter 
speaks of those whom the Lord will reserve to the 
day of judgment to be punished, “But chiefly them 
that despise Government, and are not afraid to speak 
evil of dignities.” Paul again exhorts: “‘Be subject 
not only for wrath, but for conscience sake’’—‘ For 
this cause pay ye tribute also: for they are also God’s 
ministers, attending continually upon this very thing. 
Render, therefore, to all their dues: tribute to whom 
tribute is due; custom to whom custom; fear to whom 
fear; honor to whom honor.’’—“ Put them in mind to 
be subject to principalities and powers to obey magis- 
trates’’—** Whoever resisteth, resisteth the Ordinance 
of God; and they that resist'shall receive damnation.” 
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How is it possible for the honest and fearless Am- 
bassador of the Lord Jesus Christ to keep his lips 
sealed on the great doctrine of the text in view of 
the abundant, the overflowing, the tremendous utter- 
ances of Holy Writ, clearly, and explicitly pointing 
out and enjoming his duty on that subject? 

Errru. But once more, it is my duty peculiarly as 
a Presbyterian Minister to inculcate the duty of 
obedience to civil laws, because it is made so by a 
separate and distinct article in the creed—the ‘ Con- 
fession of Faith” of the great church of which I am 
am humble Minister. Chapter XXIII. of the Con- 
fession of Faith treats ‘Or roe Crvi~n MAGISTRATE,” 
nnd Section IV. of that Chapter reads as follows, via: 


“Tb is the duty of the people to pray for Magistrates, to honor their pez- 
zons, to pay them tribute and other dues, to obey their lawful commands, 
‘and to be subject to their authority, for conscience sake. Infidelity, or dif- 
ference in religion doth not make void the Magistrate’s just and legal au- 
thority, nor free the people from due obedience to him.”? 


But it is needless, my hearers, for me to dwell on 
this part of my subject. That it is my right, my 
privilege, my duty—as a citizen with common rights 
and immunities, and interests in the present and 
future of our country—as a father of children that 
are growing up and imbibing an ineffaceable moral 
sharacter from the. social atmosphere in which they 
live—as a friend and supporter of the free and 
republican institutions of this great country, where I 
expect to live and die, and my posterity after me—as- 
an Ambassador of Jesus Christ, “King of Kings and 
Lord of Lords,” who has commissioned me, and. 
éommanded me to preach obedience to civil laws as a 
christian duty—and an humble Minister of the wide- 
extended, conservative, and powerful Presbyterian. 
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Church in these United States, whose creed enjoins 
it as a part of my faith and practice—I repeat, as 
such, it is needless any longer to advocate my high 
privilege—my solemn autys" to enforce the alubiind 
of my text, the’ duty of reverential respect and 
obedience to civil laws. Nor would I have dwelt so 
long, nor half so’ long, on this’ part of my subject, 
had it not embodied the very gist and marrow of the 
great theme which I'am discussing. Indeed, were I 
to ‘stop here and say no more, I consider that T have 
said’ enough to ‘satisfy every Bible-reader and Bible- 
believer, that it is the binding duty of every Christian, 
and every good citizen, to render by act, and by 
word, and by every other lawful influence, respect 
and obedience to the constitutional laws of the land, 
so, long. as, the, laws remain, unrepealed, and ,we 
recognize ‘our allegiance’ ‘to the Government «that 
Gries them. | 

But! there aré’ other ‘aspects: of this interesting 
subject;'to which I desire now respectfully to call 
your attention. ’ Tt’ cannot’ have escaped the serious 
‘and reflecting Observer of the: signs of the times, that 
the cendundy of ‘things’ for the last’ few yéars has 
been calculated to awaken the well grounded fears, 
and to excite the painful apprehensions of every 
patriotic citizen. It would seem’ that mobocracy and 
lawlessness are becoming the order of the day through- 
out the entire length and breadth of our country! 
“As illustrations of this fearful and rapid tendency, I 
would instance the frequency with which the laws of 
the United States have been openly trampled under 
foot'in New England, the honored cradle of American 
iberty :—the rebellion in’ Kansas, so destructive of 
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life, property, and good morals :—the numerous vigi- 
lant-mobs, fearful and terrible in their lawless ten- 
dencies, that have disgraced many of our large cities 
and towns :—the fillibustering expeditions along our 
southern and western borders :—and the general dis- 
position to trample upon law, and set its officers at 
defiance every where :—and most alarming of all is 
the cowardly disposition of many of the law-abiding, 
and order-loving part of the community, which con- 
stitute for the most part a large majority, if they did 
but know it, to wink at, or to shrink from opposing 
and boldly denouncing such fearful and destructive 
tendencies to inevitable ruin! I have lived long 
enough, and my experience has been such, as to con- 
vince me that two or three dozen of reckless, wicked 
men, can make the impression in a community of as 
many thousand that their opinion is public opinion! 
The sober, quiet, substantial part of any community 
are for the most part modest and shrinking—too 
shrinking for the public good. They have a great 
aversion to coming into collision with any railing 
opposition. They are quiet, and silent; and their 
voice is not heard nor their arm raised in antagonism. 
And hence they are erroneously thought to acquiesce 
with the noisy !—Indeed they themselves do not know 
their own strength. Whereas oh the contrary the 
lawless and reckless few make a great out-cry, from, 
the fact that wickedness is a very active virus in the 
bosom of man, and nerves him with unwanted energy. 
Moreover such for the most part loosen their tongues, 
and add to their garrulous propensities by artificial 
stimulants, so that they are bold, fearless, and brazen 
jw uttering their lawless sentiments, and most vocifer- 
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ous in their unseemly screams and yells at the hustings 
in applauding vicious opinions—and if the world 
were to judge by the hideous noise made on such 
oceasions—and alas! too many do—they would 
conclude, as Elijah did of old, that all Israel had 
gone after Baal! Whereas, if they were to rise up 
as one man—speak out and declare their sentiments, 
they would find to their joy and astonishment, that 
they were the people—and the lawless and reckless 
were as yet but the faction! I can assure you my 
fellow-citizens that if our glorious country is ever 
driven to destruction, as portended by the present 
lawless tendencies throughout the land, it will be 
done by the young, self-willed, ambitious Phaégtions 
en both sides of “the line,” who will grasp the 
reins, and lash the flame-breathing steeds into madness, 
whilst the sober, quiet, modest, order-loving, great 
majority will be culpable lookers on!! We do not 
know our strength—and the reason we do not know 
it, is that we do not speak out, and let our voices be 
heard. The righteous should be “ bold as a lion””— 
and feel and act as Isaiah did when he said—“ for the 
Lord God will help me; therefore shall I not be 
confounded; therefore have I set my face like a flint, 
and I know that I shall not be ashamed.” I repeat, 
that nothing is more alarming in the present tendency 
ef things, than the shrinking quiescence of good 
men. This may be accounted for in part, in addition 
to explanations already given, by an inadequate 
apprehension of our real danger. We who are grown 
up men, and have long since had our principles of 
faith and practice firmly established, do not feel that 
we ourselves are in any danger of being carried away 
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by such disorderly tendencies. True, but we forget 
how short a time it requires for our children to grow 
up and become actors, zealous, self-willed, head-strong 
actors on the great theatre of political affairs! Please 
bear in mind that it requires only twenty-one years 
to travel from the cradle to the ballot-box—and less © 
time than that in,this dynasty of “young America,” 
to shoulder a musket, gird on a bowie-knife, and 
pocket a revolver, and set parental and all other 
authority at defiance! Here lies the dreaded danger: 
not that we, the fully grown up and mature, are liable 
to be much influenced by the tendencies alluded to, 
but the danger is that the Iiseng Generation, who ina 
short time, long before your head and mine are laid 
under the sod, if we live out the ordinary term of 
human life, will have the reins of Government, the 
Jaw-making power in their own hands; this generation 
will and must of necessity receive an education, a 
bent, a bias from this disorderly state of things, deeply 
ingraven as in rock, and ineffaceable as the laws of 
mind and of nature, which will inevitably shape their 
destiny and the destiny of our country! Now in view 
of these facts and considerations which are indispu- 
table, I appeal to you, fathers and heads of families, 
and patriotic citizens, young and old, whether it be 
not the bounden duty of every One of us to set our 
faces like a flint against this lawless tendency, and to, 
use our utmost endeavors to stay the immoral influence 
that is so rapidly, and so inevitably moulding the 
minds and hearts of our children who will so soon 
mould and control the country, which in time is 
destined, for good or for evil, for the weal or woe of 
our species, to influence the world!! 
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The position is now taken by some good men, and 
advocated with great learning and ability that 
America, protestant America, is the ‘“ Restored Israel 
of God,” promised in such glowing terms by the 
ancient prophets. And if it be so, if America is 
indeed to become the “Promised Land” to the down 
trodden people of God, the “great high way” of 
the nations, and the moral Light-House whose 
effulgent radiance high and lifted up is to penetrate 
with benign rays all lands, and is it not a erand 
thought well calculated to ennoble every American 
bosom! will it not furnish a most powerful stimulus 
to every christian, to every philanthropist, to every 
good man, to use his utmost endeavors, to heal, purify, 
and preserve in its integrity this great Nation, that, 
united and harmonious, is so soon to give laws to the 
whole earth 7 | 

We feel proud of our Government, and justly. It 
is called by the Nations of the world “THE GREAT 
Rerusiic!”’ But I can assure you, my hearers, that 
its glory consists in being Christian. And whenever 
Christian principles cease to have their influence in 
our Legislative bodies, that moment we enter a 

‘current that sweeps us into the miielstrom of political 
destruction, resulting in anarchy first, and despotism 
next! ‘ The edifice of human liberty,” says 
Professor M. B. Hope, ‘can stand secure only when 
it rests upon the Bible; for this conclusive reason, 
that the intelligence, and still more the moral 
‘principles, which we have seen to be essential, cannot 
in the nature of the case exist, and in point of fact 
never have existed permanently, except under the 
illuminating, renovating and commanding influence of 
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the Christian, revelation.” “It.is the spiritual life 
and power of Christianity moulding our institutions, 
actuating our rulers and har ialors and controlling 
the moral principles of our people, in virtue of their 
personal subjection to its sway, and nothing else, that 
can successfully counteract the evils which are ever 
rising up_ to threaten the life of our national 
nate 8 

The great Washington in his Address to the oe 
of the United States declining being considered a 
candidate for re-election to the Presidency, makes use 
of the following language: “ Of all the dispositions 
and habits which lead to political prosperity, religion 
and morality are indispensable supports. In. vain 
would that man claim the tribute of patriotism who 
would labor to subvert these great pillars of human 
happiness, these firmest props of the duties of men 
and citizens. The mere politician, equally with the 
pious man, ought to respect and to cherish them. 
And let us with caution indulge the supposition that 
morality can be maintained without religion. . What- 
ever may be conceded to, the influence; of refined 
education on minds of peculiar structure; reason and. 
experience both forbid us to expect that national 
morality can prevail in exclusion of religious prin- 
ciple.” 4 

“The framers of our Constitution,” says the 
celebrated Wadsworth, ‘‘recognized their obligations 
to act as in the everlasting presence of a higher than 
human authority. And they did act as in such 
presence. Protestant Christianity is positively part of 
our common law, and part of our Constitution. The 
civil law of this land lifts a Protestant Bible in every 
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official inauguration, and proclaims the Sabbath as 
consecrated to God, alike in the halls of our higher 
national council, and in the rudest hut of the 
borderer.” | 

“ Christianity,” says the Supreme Court of Penn- 
sylvania, “general Christianity is and always has 
been a part of the common law of Pennsylvania * * 
Christianity with liberty of conscience to all men.” 
“From the time of Bracton not to go farther back,” 
says the same authority, |“ Christianity has been 
received as part of the common law of England.” 
“No free Government exists in the word,” continues 
the same high authority, “unless where Christianity 
is acknowledged and is the religion of the country. 
So far from Christianity, as the counsel contends, 
being part of the machinery necessary to despotism, 
the reverse is the fact. Christianity is part of the 
common law of this State. It is not proclaimed by 
the commanding voice of any human superior, but 
expressed in the calm and mild accents of customary 
law. Its foundations are broad and strong and deep ; 
they are laid in the authority, the interests, the 
affections of the people.” 

Daniel Webster, one of the greatest, if not the very 
greatest, exponent of the law our country has ever 
produced, says: 

“Christianity is part of the law of the land. his was the case among 
the Puritans of New Ungland—the Hpiscopalians of the Southern States— 
the Pennsylvania Quakers, the mass of the followers of Whitefield and 
Wesley, and the Presbyterians; all brought, and all adopted this great 
truth, aud all have sustained it. And where there is any religious sentiment 
amongst men at all, this sentiment incorporates itself with the law. Every 
thing declares it. The massive cathedral of the Catholic; the Episcopa- 


Nan church, with its lofty spire pointing heayenward; the plain temple of 
the Quaker; the log church of the hardy pioneer of the wilderness; the 
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mementoes and memorials around and about us; the consecrated graye- 
yards, their tombstones and epitaphs; their silent vaults, their mouldering 
contents; all attest it. The dead prove it as well as the living. The 
generations that have gone before speak to it and pronounce it from the 
tomb. We feel it. All, all proclaim that christianity, general, tolerant 
christianity, independent of sects and parties, is the law of the land.” 


Now, my hearers, what is the inevitable inference 
—the grand conclusion that is forced upon us by this 
conjoint, harmor@ous, and eloquent testimony of 
philosophers, sages, law-makers, and supreme judges, 
all agreeing and all declaring as with one voice and 
with one tongue, that christianity is—not only an 
indispensable element of our moral well being—not 
only an essential pillar to the permanency and stability 
of our free government—but more, that it is itself “a 
PART OF THE COMMON LAW OF THE LAND?” The 
inference, the grand conclusion is, that disobedience 
to cwil law is—alike in the judgment of Biblical 
commentators, and legal exponders of the highest 
authority—REBELLION AGAINST Gop! 

In this country, Law is our only Kine; and we, 
each individual member of society, are the pillars of 
his sublime throne. It is our only protection and 
safe-guard. It is the exponent of public sentiment 
constitutionally expressed—and is strong, not on 
account of its pains and penalties in the letter, nor of 
the brute force, as in despotic countries, that may 
attend its administration, but on account of its hold 
on the affections of the people. Therefore to violate. 
law—to set it at defiance, or to defeat its design and 
' intention, by any other than the constitutional means 
—that is, by repeal at the ballot-box, or by the 
decision. of the Supreme Court, is virtual treason, and 
real, unvarnished wickedness: it is a crime against 
God, and against man! 
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Men may, on sudden emergencies, sometimes act, 
not in violation of law, but without the forms of law 
—that is, do in the absence of law, what the law 
would do if it could be brought to bear. But this is 
a very different thing from acting contrary to and in 
violation of the laws of a Government which we still 
recognize, and to which we still profess to owe 
allegiance. Such irreverence for constituted authori- 
ties, such disobedience to civil law, is not annocent— 
nay, it is a crime, that will admit or no justifiation, 
nor even of palliation, in this republican country, 
where the opinion of a majority, constitutionally 
expressed, makes law; and which law, if wrong, 
unwise or defective, may be declared inoperative and 
set aside by the Supreme Court—I say, resistance to 
such Government—a Government to which you still 
profess allegiance—wilful disobedience to such law, 
and the advocacy of such sentiments is not innocent, 
it is pernicious, because it leads directly to wrong, to 
violence, to mobocracy, to anarchy, to blood-shed and 
to destruction. Let us test this assertion: Suppose 
one hundred men, or one hundred thousand, it matters 
not, any number less than the law-making majority— 
determine to violate a law, I care not on what plea, 
I ask whether, on the same princlple, ten men may 
not dothe same? And if ten may, will not the same 
logic justify onc? What is the difference? Where 
will this doctrine lead to? A child can answer that 
it will lead to the destruction of all law, and all 
organized Government! Might will make right. 
This will result, first, in the formation of numerous 
small marauding bands—then of larger and fewer— 
and last, of an iron despotism! Now I ask can a 
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principle ever, or invany instance, be right, that 
logically and inevitably leads to such appalling 
results? Can ‘a good tree bring forth evil fruit?” 
But again, if a minority, I care not how large and 
respectable it may be, has a right to violate civil law, 
and to resist acknowledged authority, (for I am not 
discussing a casus belli, nor the justifiable grounds of 
a reroeen) if ‘they may resist the law of the 
majority, has not the majority the very same right, to 
say the least, to enforce their law? and what is this 
but to advocate civil war and bloodshed? the most 
horrid of all evils, the legitimate fruits of the most 
pernicicus of all sentiments!! 
_ The advocacy of such lawless sentiments, is wrong 
in theory and ruinous in practice, because it moulds, 
with powerful and fearful rapidity, the minds and 
hearts of the young and rising generation, who are 
so soon to control the dowthittes of this great and 
constantly expanding nation. The impression that it 
makes upon my little son, and upon yours, is not 
favorable to their growing up to be law-abiding 
citizens. It is this laxness of speech, and want of 
reverence for constituted law and authority—law 
made by sworn legislators, supposed to be the wisest 
and best amongst the people, that is the true cause of 
so much lawless conduct in different parts of the land, 
our own streets not excepted. How my heart sickens, 
to hear law-makers, and grave senators in our 
legislative halls, and men in high places—whose 
irreverent and reckless flippancy is echoed by a 
thousand lesser but self-constituted arbiters of public 
weal—speak with as much indifference of severing 
this glorious Union, the admiration of the whole 
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world, erected upon the fortunes, the lives and sacred 
honors of our fathers, and baptized with their tears, 
their prayers and their blood, as though it were a 
thing of nought—a mere child’s bauble—a foot-ball 
to be kicked out of the way!! 

And here I cannot refrain from transcribing the 
prayer of the immortal Washington, contained in his 
‘Circular Letter,” addressed to the Governor of the 
several States, from the head-quarters of the United 
States army. It is in these solemn words: 


“T now make it my earnest prayer that God would have you, and the 
State over which you preside, in his holy protection; that he would incline 
the hearts of the citizens to cultivate a spirit of subordination and obedience 
to Governmont; to entertain a brotherly affection and love for one another, 
for their fellow-citizons of the United States at large—and particularly for 
their brethron who have served in the field—and finally that Ile would most 
graciously be ploased to disposo us all to do justice, to love mercy, and to 
demean ourselves with that charity, humility, and pacific temper of mind 
which were the characteristics of the divine Author of our blessed religion ; 
without an humble imitation cf whose example in these things we can never 
hope to be a happy nation.”’ 

With the least particle of such a spirit as libeed 
that patriotic prayer, it would be impossible to indulge 
in those dreadful imprecations against the Government 
and the Union with which our halls and hustings so 
frequently resound. Such reckless speech is not 
innocent, aa it will not be without deleterious effect. 
Let some one, whom the people honor, denounce and 
vilify, from day to day and from year to year, you, 
the father, in the hearing of your little bor y, your own” 
child, and think you it will not be without evil effect 
—that your child will not grow up with diminished 
love and respect—nay, positively wanting in reverence 
and affection for you? It would be a miracle if he 
did not. Would yon risk it? Would you suffer it? 
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No, not for a moment! And will not the very same 
effect be produced upon all our children, who will 
soon reach man’s estate, and upon all the weak, silly 
and unthinking of the land, by hearing unrebuked’ 
and unceasingly this flippant ribaldry about severing 
the Union!—splitting the Union!—pulling down the 
pillars of our great republican throne, as though it 
were another Dagon’s Temple!—and sending an 
arrow, dipped in the poison of ignorance and fanati- 
eism, to the heart of the American Eagle, whose 
wings now overshadow the entire continent! No, no, 
my hearers, I can assure you that such daring 
language, such irreverent speech, which, if sincere, is 
wicked, if not sincere, is both silly and wicked, is not 
pleasing to the sober, thinking and modest part of 
the community; nay, it is positively painful, as it is 
eertainly dangerous, in that it educates our children: 
#¢ is therefore not good policy, is bad tast® and worse 
morals—let us therefore not encourage it. 

How the despots of the Old World would chuckle 
with unsuppressed glee and exultation, to see this 
glorious, but to them terrible, Union severed into 
fragments! And how they would, with destructive 
art, play upon the different parts, as did Philip of 
Macedon upon the factions of Greece, until we were 
all consumed! And oh! what a sad prospect in the 
eyes of the zealous Christian, who regards this united, . 
homogeneous, christian Government as the great 
Evangelizer which is to give, not only law, but the 
Gospel to the world! How can we regard the 
enemies of the Union in any other light than as the 
enemies of God, the enemies of a pure church, and 
the enemies of the human race! 
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I am a firm believer in ‘‘ Manifest Destiny.” Ihave 
not a doubt but that in due time—which will be 
God’s time—a time not forced, not brought about by 
the violation of law and justice, but in due time, 
that all these Southern Islands, and all these Southern 
Anarchies, for they deserve no better name, will fall 
into our hands as a ripe apple falls to the ground. 
But that “Manifest Destiny” that attempts to go in 
advance of law and God’s providence, is manifest 
outrage and wickedness which will not prosper! It 
is a remarkable fact, not generally recollected, that 
we have an account of a fillibustering party recorded 
in the Bible, which I will read. It was a party in 
the “camp of Israel,” that determined, contrary to 
the command of Moses, to take the “promised land” 
before God’s time! The record, which you will find 
in the XIV. chapter of the Book of Numbers, and 
which I wl now read, will inform you as to the 
upshot of that fillibustering expedition: 

‘And they rose up early in the morning, and gat 
them up into the top of the mountain, saying, lo, we 
be here, and will go up into the place which the Lord 
hath promised, (here is their faith in. “manifest 
destiny,”) for we have sinned. And Moses said, 
wherefore now do ye transgress the commandment of 
the Lord? But it shall not prosper. Go not up, for 
the Lord is not among you: that ye be not smitten 
before your enemies. For the Amalakites, and the 
Canaanites are there before you, and ye shall fall by 
the sword: because ye are turned away from the 
Lord, therefore the Lord will not be with you. But 
they presumed to go up to the Hill Top, nevertheless 
the Ark of the Lord and: Moses departed not out of 
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the camp. Then the’ Amalekites came down, and 
the Canaanites, which dwelt in that hill, and smote 
them, and discomfited them even unto Hormah.” 
And so it will be with every other fillibustering 
expedition which, in violation of the laws of God 
and the laws of man, attempts to anticipate God’s 
providence. i 

But there is one other evil resulting from this 
tendency to encroach upon law and order, from this 
laxness of speech, and want of reverence for law 
made by sworn legislators, that is looming up fearfully 
in all parts of our great country ; itis this: Irreverence 
for law begets irreverence for law-makers and 
administrators of law, which, in turn, will soon 
result in our best men not consenting to become 
legislators and government officers! The evil of this 
state of things will be perfectly astounding! Who 
can depict the future of our country when good men, 
out of sheer self-respect, refuse to condescend to 
take part in our legislative councils and the affairs of 
the government; when the sword, the purse, the 
army, and the navy of the country fall into the hands 
of ambitious, bad men! I can assure you, my hearers, 
that, according to my judgment and observation, the 
current of popular ebullition and utterance, nay more, 
of overt action, is fearfully tending in that direction! 

Let me say, in conclusion, that in this “Great . 
Republic,” this “Free Country,” where public sen- 
timent, constitutionally expressed, is law, every good 
citizen should reverence law, and feel individually 
and morally responsible for its faithful execution. 
What can the officers of the law do in this free country, 
where military force would be a stigma upon our 
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boasted freedom, unless they are sustained by the 
people? Let it be a maxim written upon the mind, 
the heart, the conscience of every American citizen, 
that each and every member of the community is 
responsible for the welfare of the srholal ion. 
sequently each one is bound to think—is bound to 
have an opinion—is bound to give utterance to his 
sentiments—and is bound to use his influence, much 
or little, in support of virtue and the suppression of 
of vice! Timidity in expressing our opinions in 
relation to moral conduct is very reprehensible. To 
be silent in this land where public sentiment is law, 
and the only law, is to be virtually a party in the 
transgression. We are all watchmen upon the walls 
of public welfare—and are all bound to ‘ery aloud 
and spare not”? when we see the danger. Ambrose, 
an eminent father of the ancient church, was accus- 
tomed to say, ‘As we must give an account for our 
idle words, so likewise must we for our idle-silence.”’ 
May the Lord add his blessing, for Christ’s sake, 
AMEN. 
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. Tell us therefore what thinkest thou? Is it lawful to give tribute unto Ce- 
sar, or not? But Jesus perceived their wickedness, and said, why tempt 
ye me, ye hypocrites? Shew me the tribute money. And they brought 
unto him a penny; and he saith unto them, whose is this image and su- 
perscription? They say unto him Cesar’s. Then said he unto them, 
render therefore unto Cesar the things that are Ceesar’s, and unto God 
the things that are God’s.—Maru. xxii, 17, 21, 

WE are summoned to day by the proclamation of the Chief 
Magistrate of this State, to consider and acknowledge the mer- 
cies of God during the year that is past. As individuals, for 
ourselves, and our households, it becomes us to acknowledge 
our personal deliverances, and 'the varied proofs of the Divine 
goodness which we have experienced since we last assembled 
to render our annual tribute of’ praise, prayer, and thanksgiving, 
to Him,—“ who causeth the outgoings of the morning and the 
evening to rejoice ; who giveth the early and the latter rain ; 
who appointeth fruitful seasons and abundant harvests; who 
openeth his hand and satisfieth the desire of every living 
thing.” As citizens, it concerns us to consider the general 
prosperity of the State and the Nation, to notice the various 
tokens of the Divine mercy in regard to the preservation of 
the free government under which we live, founded by the sa- 
crifices of our pious ancestry, and perpetuated, as we may well 
believe, for this reason, among others, that their “ prayers are 
yet had in remembrance before God, and their tears preserved 
in his bottle.” As individuals, our presence in this house to 
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day is a proof of the personal mercies which should lead us to 
offer the acceptable sacrifice of praise. Some who once sat 
with us in this sanctuary have gone to the congregation of the 
dead; dea to the requiem which the winds of winter are now 
mournfully murmuring over their graves; insensible to all 
sounds, until the palsied ear shall hear the “ voice of the arch- 
angel and the trump of God ;” others are upon beds of sick- 
ness, pain, and sorrow, and know not whether they shall enter. 
again the house of prayer, to mingle their praises with yours, 
or pass from the couch of suffering to the life to come, to be- 
hold the mysteries of the unseen world, and worship with that 
august throng, that “innumerable company of angels and 
spirits of just men made perfect,” who fill the arches of Hea- 
ven with the voices of praise and thanksgiving, ascribing 
“blessing and honor and dominion and power to Him that 
sitteth upon the throne and to the Lamb for ever and ever.” 
Some are full of affliction, oppressed with poverty or over- 
whelmed with reverses which prevent them from mingling 
with us in the worship of the sanctuary on this day of thanks- 
giving : and alas! that it should be so,—there are others who 
are full of prosperity “whose eyes stick out with fatness, who 
are not in trouble as other men,” who are so unmindful of their 
dependance upon Him in “whom they live and move and 
have their being ;” so regardless of all the goodness and mercy 
_ of God, that they never darken the doors of the house of prayer, 
and never unite in the worship and praise of the Father of 
mercies. , But by ow presence in this place to day, we are 
seen to be the witnesses of the Divine goodness, we acknow- 
ledge ourselves the recipients of unnumbered favors, we pro- 
pose to offer the sacrifice of thanksgiving, and call upon our 
souls and all within us to magnify the name of our Father, 
Preserver, Benefactor, and Redeemer. 
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But not alone for private and personal mercies should we 
render thanks to-day. As citizens of this State, and of the 
great Republic of which it is the chief member, we are called 
to consider the preservation of public tranquillity, the adjust- 
ment of sectional difficulties, and the continuance of the bonds 
of our union, amid excitements which threatened its integ- 
rity ; amid a storm, the original violence of which is manifest in 
the clouds which yet obscure our political horizon ; in the deep- 
toned thunders that are yet muttering in the distance. It is 
not necessary to adopt the opinions of the extreme alarmists in 
either section of the country, to conclude that great dangers 
have threatened, if they donot still threaten, the union of these 
States. It does not require very great discernment to see that 
the continued agitation of the vexed question of Slavery, pro- 
ducing alenation and distrust between the North and the 
South, must, in the end, either sever the bonds between the 
free and the slave States, or render them not worth preserving. - 
A unity maintained by force, if this were possible, would not 
pay the cost of its keeping. If, in the heat of the existing con- 
troversies, these two great sections of the Union, come at last 
to forget their common ancestry, and-the mutual perils shared 
by them in the revolutionary struggle; if South Carolina and 
Massachusetts, who stood shoulder to shoulder in the doubtful 
contest for American freedom, come to disregard the voices of 
their illustrious dead, who lie side by side in every battle field 
of the revolution; if Virginia and New York refuse, in the 
heats engendered by this unhappy stife, to listen longer to the 
voice of Washington, warning them in his farewell address of 
this very rock of sectional jealousy and alienation; if the 
words of the Father of his country are no longer regarded 
with reverence in the ancient commonwealth of his birth, or 
in the great State whose deliverance from a foreign enemy was 
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the crowning achievement of his military career; and if the 
compromises upon which the Union was consummated, continue 
to be denied or disregarded ; there is an end of the confede- 
racy. If the stronger should crush the weaker and hold on to 
an apparent union with the grasp of military power, it would 
no longer be a confederacy, but a conquest. When there is no 
longer mutual respect ; no more fraternal forbearance ; no more 
regard for each other’s local interests ; no more obedience in 
one section, to the laws which protect the guaranteed rights of 
the other,—the basis of union is wanting, and nothing but a 
military despotism, with a grasp of iron, and a wall of fire, can 
hold the discordant elements together. 

In the discussions which the recent agitations of the coun- 
try have originated, grave questions have arisen in regard. to 
the obligation of the citizen to obey laws which he may dis- 
approve; appeals have been made toa HIGHER LAW, as a justiti- 
cation, not merely of a neglect to aid in enforcing a particular 
statute, but of an open and forcible resistance by arms. Those 
subject to the operations of the recent enactment of Congress 
in regard to fugitive slaves have been counselled from the pul- 
pit, and by men who profess a higher christianity than others, 
to carry deadly weapons and shoot down any who should at- 
tempt to execute its provisions. The whole community at the 
North have been excited by passionate appeals to a violent and 
revolutionary resistance to laws passed by their own represen- 
tatives, to sustain an express provision of the Constitution of 
the United States, which, if defective in their details, are yet 
clearly within the delegated powers and jurisdiction of our na- 
tional Legislature. The acknowledged principle that the law 
of God is supreme, and when in direct conflict with any mere 
human enactment renders it nugatory, has been used to justify 
an abandonment of the compromises of the Constitution ; an 
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armed resistance. to the civil authorities, and a, dissolution of 
that Union with which are inseparably connected our national 
peace and prosperity. The consideration of the duties which 
men owe to God, as subjects. of his. moral. government, 
and which, as citizens they owe the commonwealth, is at all 
times of importance, but, now of especial interest in view of the 
agitations of the day. It is high time to determine whether 
one of the highest duties enforced by the Gospel, obedience to 
the law of God as supreme,.can be made to justify a violent 
resistance to the late enactment of Congress; whether our 
christianity enjoins the dissolution of our Union ; whether the 
advocates of a higher law stand really upon this lofty vantage 
ground of conscience, or are scattering “fire brands, arrows 
and death,” either under a mistaken view of duty, or the 

impulses of passion and fanaticism, or inflamed by that dema- 
| gogueism, which, if it cannot rule, would ruin ; which, like 
Milton’s fallen angel, would rather “reign in Hell than serve 
in Heaven ?” 

That this subject is not out of ang in the pulpit is mani- 
fest, from the fact, that it is strictly a question of morals. Our 
duties to God constitute the subject. matter of revealed religion, 
and their enforcement is the great business of the Gospel minis- 
ter; our duties to government FLOW OUT OF OUR. RELATION TO 
THE SUPREME GOVERNOR, as well as our relations to each other, 
and are clearly pointed out and forcibly enjoined in the Gos- 
pel. £ Put.them in mind,” says an Apostle, “to be subject to 
principalities and powers ; to obey magistrates ; to be ready to 
every good work:” “Let every soul be subject unto the 
higher powers ; the powers that be are ordained of God.” In 
the text, we are informed of an attempt made by the Jewish 
casuists to ensnare our Lord in his words, by proposing the 
question whether it was lawful to pay tribute to Ceesar; it 
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being supposed by them, that any reply he could make would 
lead him into difficulty ; for the Jews were perpetually galled 
by the Roman yoke, and any response favoring their oppress- 
ors would have aroused their indignation ; while, if the lawful- 
ness of tribute were denied by the reply of our Lord, it would 
have given his enemies ground to accuse him before the autho- 
rities, of sowing sedition. If our Saviour, in response to the 
question of the lawfulness of tribute, should answer in the 
affirmative, the Jews would stone him ; if in the negative, the 
Romans would arraign him as a violater of law. He who 
knows all hearts perceived their wickedness, and said, “ Why 
tempt ye me, ye hypocrites? Show me the tribute money; 
and they brought him a penny, and he said unto them, Whose 
is this image and superscription ?. They say unto him, Ceesar’s ; 
Then said he unto them, Render therefore unto Cesar the 
things which are Czesar’s, and unto God, the things that are 
God’s.” Well might “they marvel and go their way,” baffled 
by the answer of divine wisdom. Our Lord escaped their 
malice, by stating the true principle on which the obedience of 
the citizen is demanded by government, in the legitimate exer- 
cise of its powers. The coining of money is an act of sove- 
reignty ; the impress of Czesar upon the penny was proof 
that the Romans possessed the government of Judea, de facto, 
and were, therefore, to be obeyed as the supreme authority in 
all civil enactments; while any attempt to interfere with the 
religious principles or practices of the Jews might be conscien- 
tiously resisted. 

We take the ground, that the action of civil governments 
within their appropriate jurisdiction is final and conclusive 
upon the citizen ; and that, to plead a higher law to justify dis- 
obedience to a human law, the subject matter of which is 
within the cognizance of the State, is to reject the authority of 
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God himself; who has committed to governments the power 
and authority which they exercise in civil affairs, This is 
expressly declared by the Apostle in the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, “Let every soul be subject to the higher powers, for 
there is no power but of God; the powers that be are ordained 
of God; whosoever, therefore, resisteth the power, resisteth the 
ordinance of God. For he (that is, the civil magistrate) 
beareth not the sword in vain, for he is the minister of God, 
a revenger to execute wrath upon him that doeth evil. Where- 
fore ye must needs be subject, not only for wrath, but also for 
conscience sake ; render therefore to all their dues, tribute to 
whom tribute is due, custom to whom custom, fear to whom 
fear, honor to whom honor.” 

The language here cannot be misunderstood. Obedience to 
governments, in the exercise of their legitimate powers, is a 
religious duty, positively enjoined by God himself. The same 
authority which commands us to render to God the things 
which are God’s, enjoins us, by the same high sanctions, to 
render to Czesar the things which are Ceesar’s, 

The following general principles may be deduced from the 
Sacred Scriptures, and from the example, as well as the teach 
ings, of our Lord and his Apostles. 

First— Government is a divine constitution, established at the 
beginning, by the Creator, which exists of necessity and is of 
perpetual obligation. Men are born under law, both as it re- 
spects the Law of God and the enactments of States. By 
the ordination of the supreme law, they owe allegiance to the 
country of their birth, and are naturally and unavoidably the 
subjects of its government; their consent to this is neither 
asked or given; their choice can only respect the mode, never 
the fact of Government. The mutual compact, of which poli- 
ticians and lawyers speak, is a mere figment of the imagina- 
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tion, without warrant from the word of God, and contradicted 
by all the facts in the case. We might as well affirm that 
men agree to be born, and to be subject to their parents, by a 
mutual compact, in which the child surrenders certain rights 
for the sake of parental protection, and the parent covenants 
to provide and govern on the promise of obedience. The 
statement in the last case is no more absurd than in the first. 
In the family is found the rudimental government, and the 
fifth commandment has always been understood by christians 
as ordaining subjection to magistrates as well as parents. 
¥  Second.— Governments have jurisdiction over men im all 
affairs which belong peculiarly to the present life; in all the 
temporal relations which bind societies, communities, and fam- 
ilies together, in respect to all rights of person, and property, 
and their enforcement by penalties. General rules are, indeed, 
laid down in the Scriptures for the regulation of human con- 
duct, but God has ordained the “powers that be” to appoint 
their own municipal laws, to regulate and enforce existing re- 
lations, and to execute judgment upon offenders, under such 
form of administration as shall be suitable to the circum- 
stances of the people, and chosen by themselves. | Govern- 
ments, as to their mode, do not form but follow the character 
and moral condition of a people, and are an indication of their 
real condition intellectually and morally. The idea that the 
mere change of the form of a despotic government will neces- 
sarily elevate a nation is a mistaken one. A people must be 
elevated before they can receive free institutions ¥ The mode 
of government is the index and not the cause of the condition 
of the different nations of the earth, which may be demon- 
strated by the history of empires and states, and by the vain 
efforts, recently made in Europe to adopt our institutions, with- 
out the moral training and preparation which can alone make 
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them either possible or valuable. France, to-day, is a despo- 
tism under the forms of a free government, and maintains her 
internal tranquillity by a hundred thousand bayonets. 
Thrd—In regard to his own worship, and the manner in 
which we are to approach Him, the Supreme Governor has 
given full and minute directions. He has revealed himself, his 
attributes, and the great principles of his government, which 
constitute the doctrines of Christianity; and has conferred 
upon no human authority, the right to interfere, by adding to 
_ or taking from them. IN THE THINGS THAT BELONG 
TO HIMSELF, God exercises sole and absolute jurisdiction, 
and has, in regard to them, appointed no inferior or delegated 
authority. 

Fourth.—The decisions of governments upon matters within 
ther jurisdiction, though they may be erroneous, are yet, from 
the necessity of the case, absolute. Every man has a right to 
test the constitutionality of any law by an appeal to the judiciary, 
but he cannot interpose his private judgment as a justification of 

. his resistance to an act of the government, Freedom of opinion 
by no means involves the right to refuse obedience to 1 aw” for, if 
this were. so, the power to declare war and make peace; to 
regulate commerce and levy taxes; in short, to perform the 
most essential acts of government, would be a mere nullity. 
No statute could be executed on this principle, which would 
leave every man to do what seemed right in his own eyes, 
under the plea of a higher law and a delicate conscience. 
Even, courts of justice, which are the constituted tribunals for 
ascertaining and determining the validity of all legislative en- 
actments, by bringing them to the test of constitutional law 
and first principles, as well as for the decision of causes arising © 
under the laws in relation to persons and property, may form 
an erroneous conclusion ; for no mere human wisdom is infallible ; 
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yet their final decisions are binding, from the same necessity. 
The fact that an innocent man may be condemned and suffer 
the penalty of a law which he has never broken, might as well 
be urged to impeach the authority of a judicial decision, as 
that the fallibility which is manifest in hasty and unwise 
legislation, should be alleged as an excuse for resistance to a 
particular statute. 

The private judgments of individuals, for instance, that all 
wars are unlawful, even those which are defensive ; or that the 
existence of slavery is, per se, sinful is no just ground of resist- 
ance to the government which declares war, or the legislation . 
which recognizes domestic servitude, and regulates it. Both 
these subjects are properly within the jurisdiction of civil gov- 
ernment. The State may engage in an unjust war, but does 
this discharge the subject from his allegiance? No sane man 
wil affirm it. The government may recognize an oppressive 
form of domestic servitude, or enact laws in relation to it which 
are deemed by many oppressive. Is this a just ground of for- 
cible resistance on Christian principles? No intelligent man 
who regards the authority of the Bible can consistently main- 
tain such a position. Many at the North who assert such 
opinions have long since rejected the authority of the word of 
God, and have in their conventions publicly scoffed at divine 
as well as human authority. 

But the position we have taken, that the decisions of go- 
vernments are final in cases where they have jurisdiction, even 
when mistaken or oppressive, is not only sustained by the 
passages which have been cited from the Scriptures, but also 
by the example and practice of the primitive Christians. The 
words of our Saviour in the text, and of the Apostle, in his 
Epistle to the Romans, while they have a general application 
to all times and all governments, had a particular reference to 
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the existing authorities of Rome, which were not only despotic 
in their general administration but peculiarly oppressive in 
their treatment of the infant church.. The government under 
which our Saviour and. the Apostles lived, and of which they 
spake, was habitually engaged in aggressive wars, aiming at 
the conquest of the world. Slavery was universal throughout 
the Roman Empire, and the laws gave the master the power 
of life and death over his servant. Did the Saviour and his 
Apostles, on this account, reject their authority, or incite their 
disciples to disobedience and resistance ?~Did they interfere 
with existing civil institutions, urging the slave to escape from 
his master, the citizen to rebel against the magistrate? Their 
conduct was the exact reverse of this; they preached to the 
master forbearance and kindness—to the servant submission 
and obedience—to both, the Gospel. Paul sent Onesimus back 
to his master, on the very principles which he enjoined upon 
the Romans—subjection to existing civil authority. The 
inspired teachers of Christianity, instructed both masters and 
slaves in regard to the duties which grow out of the institu- 
tion of Slavery, without either approving or condemning the 
relation itself. They exhorted Soldiers, on the same princi- 
ple, to be content with their wages, and to forbear from mutiny 
ahd cruelty; without offering any opinion concerning the jus- 
tice or injustice of the Roman wars. They spake indeed of a 
promised and predicted day, when wars, tumults and oppres- 
sions should cease, when at the name of Jesus every knee 
should bow, and there should be none, any more, to hurt or mo- 
lest in the Mountain of the Lord... The early Christians were, 
beyond controversy, obedient. to the injunction of the Apostle. 
They obeyed law even when it was onerous or unjust. -They 
had civil and military appointments under the Roman govern- 
ment in which they refused not to serve; they were obedient 
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to the existing civil powers, in all matters within the jurisdic- 
tion of the State; they were no abettors of sedition and strife. 
Whole legions in the armies that were sent out for conquest 
by Rome, were composed of Christians, who were, doubtless, 
drawn in the generul conscription for this service, and who felt 
it to be their duty to “render to Ceesar the things that are 
Ceesar’s :” however much they might dislike the business of 
war. Not until Cesar intermeddled with the things of God 
not until, passing the legitimate jurisdiction of’ civil govern- 
ment, the Roman magistrate commanded them to adore the 
image of the Emperor, and to offer incense to false Gods; did 
the Christian refuse obedience. But here he was immovable 
no flattery could subdue, no terrors appal him. Every engine 
of torture, which the barbarous ingenuity of Rome could invent, 
failed of its purpose. They were tortured by fire; they were 
cast out to wild beasts; they were exposed m the amphithea- 
tre, to the gaze of thousands who mocked their dying agonies. 
Like the ancient prophets, “they were stoned; they were sawn 
asunder; they were tempted; they were slain with the sword ; 
they wandered in deserts and mountains, in dens and caves of 
‘the earth.” It was enough, thatthe Master had said, “render to 
God the things which are God’s.” Nor was their resistance 
that of armed and violent men ; ‘they assassinated no officers, 
and excited no seditions, but, after the example of their Lord, 
suffered with that passive firmness, which is the highest form 
‘of courage. But it may be replied to this, your argument 
proves too much. You reaffirm the old doctrine of tyrants, of 
passive obedience and non-resistance; your position would 
render all revolutions unlawful ; all changes of government im- 
possible. To this, it may be said, that it does not belong to the 
Church in her, organized capacity, nor to Christians, considered 
sdlely as such, and ‘with reference to their religious duties, to 
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revolutionize governments ; for this reason, the Gospel is silent 
on this subject, while enforcing the general duties of the citi- 
zens under all governments de facto, whether revolutionary 
or otherwise ; whether despotic or democratic, That, under cer- 
tain circumstances, the’people, by which is meant the large ma- 
jority, have a right to revolutionize a government is conceded. 
Presbyterians have ever resisted the High Church and tory 
doctrine of the divine right of Kings, in the State ; and Prelates, 
in the Church. They stood, to a man, with the Patriots who 
achieved, under God, the independence of our beloved country ; 
they have maintained the principles of civil and religious liberty, 
at the hazard of life and fortune, in both hemispheres. The 
Presbyterians of Scotland, and the Puritans of England, were 
the founders of English liberty, by the admission of Hume 
himself, who hated them with infidel and tory extravagance. 
The right of a people to select their own form of government, 
a question entirely distinct from the fact of government, which 
is of necessity by a Divine Constitution, has ever been main- 
tained by us as existing, not only in the nature of the case, but 
as warranted by the Word of God; of which, the choice by the 
Hebrews of a King, and the rejection of their ancient democra- 
tic mode of government, which they received from the .Su- 
preme Lawegiver, himself, is an example. This change was 
expressly allowed them at their desire, though with a plain 
intimation that their choice was a bad one. So the revolt of 
the ten tribes upon the declaration of Rehoboam, that he would. 
govern them in a despotic and arbitrary sway, that “his little 
finger should be thicker than his father’s loins,” appears after- 
wards to have been sanctioned by the Most High ; who gave 
them Jeroboam for a King, and rent Israel forever from the 
house of David and Solomon. 

The right of revolution is a civil right, which can be pro- 
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perly exercised only, by a decided majority, under ciroumstan- 
ces of aggravated oppression and Upon a reasonable assurance 
of success.” Tt is not for the Church, as such, to determine 
when a just ground for revolution exists, it belongs to the body 
of the people in their civil capacity. If, in the judgment, for 
example, of a great majority of the citizens of the United 
States, it would be better to abandon our Union;, if the South, 
in her exasperation against the North, for interference 
with her domestic relations, and, in the vain. hope to secure an 
increase of wealth and population corresponding with that of 
the free states, desire disunion,; if we of the North are unwilling 
observe the guarantees of the Constitution, and think it worth 
while to abandon the advantages of the confederacy for the 
sake of making our territory a. place of, refuge , for run- 
away slaves; the Union will be dissolved by a revolution, the 
most disastrous the world ever saw. But, while the Constitu- 
tion remains ; while the Government continues; let us observe 
the laws; let us not justify murder and sedition; and, least of 
all, let us not talk of a higher law, which absolves men, from 
obedience to.a Constitution which they have sworn to maintain. 
If there be any higher law, it is the law of resistance and 
revolution; and the sooner this is understood and openly 
avowed, by the ultraists and fanatics, both North and South, 
the better for the country. The people of these United States 
are not likely, with their eyes open, to plunge into the gulf 
which disunionists are opening up beneath their feet; and when 
the real designs of these men are seen, when they. openly avow 
that a revolution is the end of their movement, we believe that 
they will be crushed under the weight of public indignation. 
But, in regard to the question of a higher law, which we 
j . / think we have demonstrated cannot be urged. to annul the legis-, 
lation of a State, in relation to any matter properly: within 
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its jurisdiction ; it may be further replied that it is not yet 
proved that the enactment or recognition of Slavery is within 
the powers divinely delegated to Governments; that it is 
against the Supreme Law, and therefore all human legislation 
on the subject is inoperative and void. To this we reply, in 
the first place, that there are many evils incident to the fallen 
condition of our race, such as War and Slavery, the existence 
of which is be regretted, but which are necessarily, in the 
actual condition of mankind, the appropriate subjects of munici- 
pal regulation. A State must possess the right of sélfdefence 
‘in order to maintain its existence ; this involves not only the 
authority of the Magistrate to punish criminals, but of the 
Government to declare war. This is clearly implied by the 
Apostle in the expression “he beareth not the sword in vain.” 
But the State having this right, may and do often abuse it by 
ageressive wars, the injustice of which, we have already seen, 
is no ground of forcible resistance to the civil authority. So 
the right of legislation in regard to servitude as 2 punishment 


for crime, or as a method for disposmg of prisoners taken in» — 


war, has been exercised from the earliest ages and among all 
nations, and will hardly be denied by any intelligent and fair- 
minded man.¥-'The State having jurisdiction of the subject, 
may, as in the waging of an aggressive war, abuse their 
power, by enacting unjust and oppressive laws of servitude, but 
is such legislation, therefore, inoperative and void? ‘To affirm 
this, is to contradict the decision of the Apostle in his Epistle 
to the Romans, and to subvert every established principle, 
whether human or divine, on which rests the authority of civil 
government. In certain conditions of society, Slavery is uni- 
versal ; it was recognised and regulated by law in all the free 
States of antiquity; it is the first movement towards civiliza- 
tion by savage and barbarous nations, to reduce their captives, 
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taken in war to Slavery, instead of subjecting them to torture 
and death. <A recent traveler in the vast Empire of China, 
Mr. Lay, affirms that in that country the institution of Slavery 
is a positive blessing, us it prevents infanticide by the poorer 
classes, and provides for multitudes who must otherwise perish 
of want, That it exists in a mild form in China is admitted, 
but the question does not depend upon a comparison. of the 
laws of different countries on this subject, but whether it isa 
condition of society which can in any case be allowed, whether 
civil governments have any authority or jurisdiction to enact 
laws upon the subject, or in any way to recognise or regu-. 
late it. 

But there is higher authority for the determination of this 
question, than any thing we have yet suggested. The exis- 
tence of domestic Slavery was expressly allowed, sanctioned 
and regulated by the Supreme Lawgiver, in that divine eco- 
nomy which He gave the Hebrew State, The fact is open 
and undisputed ; the record and proof of it are in the hands 
of every man who has in his possession a copy of the Bible. 
All the ingenuity and art of all the Abolitionists in the United 
States can never destroy the necessary conclusion of this ad- 
mitted divine sanction of Slavery, that it is an. institution 
which may lawfully exist, and concerning which, Governments 
may pass laws and execute penalties for their evasion or 
resistance.-& 

To allege that there is a higher law, which makes slavery, 
per se, sinful, and that all legislation that protects the rights of 
masters, and enjoins the re-delivery of the slave, is necessarily 
void and without authority, and may be conscientiously re- 
sisted by arms and violence, is an infidel position, which is 
contradicted by both Testaments ;—which may be taught in 
the gospel of Jean Jacques Rousseau, and in the revelation of 
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the Sceptics and Jacobins, who promised France, half a century 
ago, universal equality and fraternity ; a gospel whose baptism 
was blood, a revelation whose sacrament was crime ; but it 
cannot be found in the-Gospel of Jesus Christ, or in the reve- 
lation of God’s will to men. We do not mean to affirm that 
sincere and conscientious persons may not to be found who have 
persuaded themselves that forcible resistance to slavery is 
obedience to God; and that in the increased light of the nine- 
teenth century, the example of the Jewish economy, and the 
teachings and practice of our Lord and the Apostles, are anti- 


quated and ‘of no binding force upon the consciences of men. 


Such honest, but mistaken, persons should remember that if the 
institution of slavery is necessarily and from its nature sinful 
now, it must always have been so; as universal principles ad- 
mit of no change, and their argument is, therefore, an impeach- 
ment of the benevolence of God, and a denial of the supreme au- 
rity of the Gospel, as a system of ethics. They must, to 
sustain their position, assume that we are wiser and better 
men than the Saviour and the Apostles, and that the government 
of God and the Gospel need revision and emendation. Such 


a conclusion is inevitable from the premises, and I would 


affectionately warn all who have named the name‘of Christ, 


and who have been betrayed by passion or sympathy into such 


a position, to see to it before they take the inevitable plunge, 
with the Garrison school, into the gulf of infidelity. I would 
respectfully entreat them to remember that this is not the first 
proclamation, “Lo, here is Christ, or there,” which has proved 
a device of the adversary ; that Jacobins, Fourierites, Commu- 
nists, and Levellers of all sorts, reject the Gospel on the 


ground that it does not come up to their standard of liberty, 


equality, and fraternity, and has no sufficiently comprehensive 
views of the rights of man. Those who preach the Gospel 
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ought specially to remember that our race are apostate, and 
live under a remedial government ; and that it is our mission to 
deal with the world as it is, and men as we find them, just as 
did the Saviour and, the Apostles—remembering that here 
we have “no continuing city,” and that the Gospel does not 
propose to us an equalization of human conditions in time ; 
that “there remaineth a rest. for the people of God,” and to 
this, the Master of life and his Apostles pointed the rich and 
the poor, the high and the low, the bond and the free. They 
made it no part of their, work to array the prejudices of one 
class against another ; to discontent the slave with his condi- 
tion ; or the citizen with the government ; but treated all these 
things as of inferior consideration, compared with the hope of 
another and a better life, through the blood of atonement.¥ 

The comparative mildness of Hebrew slavery which is 
alleged, if it were true, is of no moment in the decision of the 
question before us ; for it is not, whether American legislation 

~ on this subject be unwise and unjust, but whether the institu- 
tion of slavery is necessarily sinful, and all legislation on the 
subject void for want, of jurisdiction, and because of a higher 
law that prohibits its existence. . 

Domestic slavery, in: this country, is older than the Constitu- 
tion; it had existed for several generations before the revolu- 
tion. The people of the North, in their union with the slave 
States under a general Government, upon the adoption of a 
common Constitution, bound themselves to respect the institu- 
tion of slavery as it. then existed, so far as to deliver up fugi- 
tives to their masters. What, has been said proves, we think, 
that such an arrangement was not void as being against a 
higher law, and consequently any. legislation, by Congress, 
which fairly carries out this provision, and enforces this guaran- 
tee, is constitutional and lawful, and cannot be resisted upon 
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any moral grounds. Whether the law is the best or the worst 
that could have been devised, is not the question here ; nor is it 
really the. question with the country, for it is the cae 
of Slavery by the Constitution, and the right of re-capture which 
it confers, which lies at the bottom of this agitation, all the 
rest is merely for effect, vox ef preterea nihil, and those who 
Yecommend the violation of this law would undoubtedly advise 
resistance to any enactment of Congress which should carry 
out the provision of the Constitution for the restoration of fugi- 
tive slaves. ; 

It is somewhat singular that those whose consciences have 
been so much aroused in regard to a higher law than the Con- 
stitution, should have forgotten, in their contemplation of mo- 
ral and religious questions, that the observance of the compact 
between the North and the South falls within the moral rule 
which enjoins good faith, honesty, and integrity among men. 
Until this compact is rescinded by the power that made it, 
and by the parties who assented to it, its fulfillment is re-_ 
quired by every principle of common honesty. With what 
pretence of right can the North say. to-the South, we will hold 
you to your part of the bargain; you must remain in the 
Union, but we have conscientious scruples in regard to per- 
forming our part of the agreement. Is this the language of 
good faith and integrity? Would it be thought honest in any 
private transaction or compact 2 2? Ts it for those who threaten 
the South with force in case of their resistance of Constitutional 
enactments—who are themselves advocating the violation of 
the laws which protect the rights secured to the slave States 
by the Constitution—to talk about higher laws and sensitive 
consciences? Does the assertion, so often made, that there is 
no danger of disunion if the law of recapture is violated ; that 
the South are not strong enough to set up for dem shee 
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that they need the protection of the North to prevent a ser- 
vile insurrection, add any thing to the moral beauty of this 
position? What is this but the divine right of lawless force, 
the higher law of the strongest ? What is this but a disavowal 
of all regard for the claims of the weak. In the words of a 
Highland song of the olden time, 
“For why? because the good old rule 

Sufficeth them; the simple plan, 

That they must get who have the power, 

And they must keep who can.” 
May Vermont be permitted to pass laws to evade and prevent 
the execution of the legislation of Congress, and South Caro- 
lina threatened with investment by sea and land, by the army 
and navy of the United States, for doing the same thing? Is 
this good faith between sovereign states? Nay, is it common 
honesty among men? “T speak to wise men, judge ye!” 

If we are comparatively so much stronger than the South, 
as is alleged, is it magnanimous, is it just, for us to take ad- 
vantage of their weakness, to violate their constitutional rights ? 
If they look upon the greater prosperity of the North with a 
degree of jealousy, and are the more sensitive, on that account 

upon any appearance of a disregard, on our part, of the guar 
antees of the constitution, there is the more reason for our 
forbearance ; especially when it is considered that in the very 
formation of the Union there was an implied understanding 
that good will and forbearance should characterize the inter- 
course of the parties; that “Ephraim should not vex J udah ; 
or Jadah, Ephraim.” Why should the Saxon obstinacy of the 
North, and the Norman pride of the South be forever excited 
by these unhappy disputes in regard to slavery ; a question 
which time, and patience, and God’s’ providence can alone re- 
solve. The South are not so dependent upon us as we ima- 
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gine; in the case of a servile insurrection they would hardly 
look. for aid, in the present state of things, from the North, and 
our constant allegations of their weakness constitute one 
ground of their dissatisfaction; and one temptation to a sepa- 
ration, that, they may prove to the North and the World that 
they can,take care of themselves. They have the old Norman 
temper; the blood of the Cavalier predominates over that of 
the Puritan in the southern. States, and they would: rather 
see their territory desolated with fire and sword than yield a 
single point of honor—than to feel, much less to acknowledge, 
that they are dependent upon the North for protection 
against their own slaves. It is evident that the great body 
of the people at the South are attached to the Union, and will 
not readily yield it; but it is equally manifest that they have 
demagogues and traitors there, who desire to exercise dominion | 
and lordship in a Southern Confederacy that shall extend from 
Virginia to Cuba; who, like some at the North, would rather 
be Presidents and Secretaries by a division of the country, 
than to be out: of office by its continued Union. 

If such men would boldly announce their design, if they 
would form an anti-union party and present this question of 
a revolution in our government, and an abandonment of our 
constitution before the people, it would go far to dissipate the 
danger which threatens the Republic, and to quiet the perpe- 
tual agitations that are wearing out the strong bands that hold 
us ae For whatever allegations may be made that 
there is no danger of disunion; whatever cries of “peace, peace,” 
may be reiterated by men who are doing what they can to 
nullify their own predictions; we may be assured there is 
treachery and danger all around us. The separation of large 
communions of Christians into Northern and Southern 
churches was one of the first signs of evil omen to the 
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country. But two of the leading Protestant denominations 
remain united.* TI thank God that one of them is the Pres- 
byterian Church, who are still one in form and fact, in heart 
and spirit, from New York to New Orleans, from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, having long since met this question and settled 
it, finally and peacefully upon Gospel principles. The con- 
stant agitation of the slavery question at the North, the un- 
tenable positions assumed, the fierce denunciations, the bitter 
revilings, the contumelious epithets which have been heaped 
upon our Southern brethren and all who would not consent to 
unite in a crusade against them, are producing their legitimate 
fruits of alienation, distrust, and hatred. If no positive proof 
exists of a conspiracy among certain hot-headed and ambitious 
demagogues at the South, to dismember the Union; that a 
Southern Confederacy may be formed which will make them 
all great men ; yet, it is manifest that such a design has been 
formed, either with or without concert, among a class of ab- 
stractionists there, who are co-operating with the abolitionists, 
at the North, to agitate and inflame the public mind, until a 
revolution is inevitable. The recent settlement of the vexed 
sectional questions, which was hailed by the country with con- 
fidence and hope, is sought to be disturbed not only by denun- 
ciation, but by a violent resistance of the laws enacted, and 
this, too, before sufficient time has elapsed to test them. 
Every kind of phantom is conjured up; visions of free men 
forcibly hurried into slavery ; appalling pictures of cruelty 
and injustice are continually exciting the public mind ; though 
but six captures are said to have been made under the fugitive 
slave law since its passage, and with two exceptions it is be- 
lieved the alleged fugitives have been discharged or redeemed. 





* The Protestant Episcopal and the Presbyterian. 
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If those who harrow up the sensibilities of innocent and’ 
ignorant. persons: by these dreadful: imaginations, are sincere 
in the fears which they express, that free persons of color are 
likely to be enslaved by the existing law, it shows how utterly 
fanaticism disregards facts ; if they are opposed to the re- 
delivery of fugitive slaves under the provision of the Constitu- 
tion, the only honest’ position’ they can take is to declare at 
once and openly for a dissolution of the Union, or the subjuga- 
tion of the South, by force of arms, to the North. 

Before we leave this subject, we ought to notice the proba- 
ble results ofa dissolution of the Union. What its advanta- 
ges have been, are matters of) history and experience. Under’ 
God, the Union has made us a great: and prosperous people. 
We have maintained peace at home, and commanded respect 
abroad; our country has been the asylum of ‘the oppressed of 
every. land, the: permanency: of our: institutions’ has been 
hailed as the last hope of freedom for the world. Every 
state has:preserved:its local sovereignty, while obedient to the’ 
general law. Every: citizen has enjoyed the largest liberty 
consistent with the preservation of ‘order, and dwelt under his 
“own vine and. fig tree, with none to molest bim or make him 
afraid.” We may say with the Psalmist, “the lines have fall- — 
en unto us in “pleasant places, and God has given us.a goodly’ 
heritage.” 

On the other hand, all the disastrous consequences which” : 
must flow from disunion, are known only to Him who sees the’ 
end from the beginning. One thing is certain, no benefit can 
flow from a separation of the States, to that unhappy race about 
whom this whole controversy exists. No possible or conceiva- 
ble advantage can arise to them, if the Union were sundered 
to-morrow. ‘Their condition at the North, would not be im- 
proved, their ‘state atthe South would’ be rendered’ so far 
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worse, as an increased severity of legislation might be required 
to prevent their escape to an enemy’s frontier. If a small in- 
crease of the number of those who escape to the North should 
be secured, which is doubtful, the question arises, and it is a 
grave and unsettled one, whether their residence with us is a 
substantial improvement, of their condition. The ‘forms of 
freedom are of little consequence to him who is made by color 
and caste a “hewer of wood anda drawer of water.” | That 
the colored race are capable of elevation I have always main- 
tained—just as capable as the white, if they can be made to 
possess the same advantages; but I am fully persuaded that col- 
onization can alone secure those advantages and give to the Af 
rican that which alone makes personal freedom and free 
institutions valuable. In any view of the subject, the agita- 
tions and divisions of the country,on the question of slavery 
and the revolution which may result from them, wre of no con- 
ceivable consequence to those about whose interest the contro- 
versy exists. A more unprofitable and inconsequential ab- 
straction was never before made to. disturb the peace, and 
hazard the existence of a, great Empire. 
_ With reference to the positive evils of a revolution, itis the 
| “opinion of the most profound statesmen in the country, that a 
division of the Union must result ina perpetual war between 
the two sections. This agrees with all the facts of History, 
and the conclusions of the most profound observation upon hu- 
man nature. Peace would be impossible under the circumstan- 
ces. Aline of fire would mark the boundary between the 
free and slave states, from the Atlantic to the Mississippi; from 
the Mississippi to the Pacific. The blackened roof-trees of all 
human habitations, for miles on either side of this accursed 
line, would demonstrate the bitterness of a conflict between 
men of the same blood, and verify the declaration of scripture 
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that “the contentions of brethren are like the bars of a castle.’ 
Across the entire continent, the boundaries of the two govern- 
ments would be marked by conflagration, rapine and violence. 
-Armed plunderers, with whom war would be the excuse for 
murder and robbery, would make a desert of the country adja- 
cent on either side, which would soon be known over the 
whole world by two names, ACELDAMA and GOLGOTHA, 
a field of blood—a place of skulls. There are no visionaries so 
wild as those who dream, that this vast Empire can be disuni- 
ted peacefully, or that peace can ever be maintained between 
the North and the South, under separate governments, with all 
the old memories, the bitter prejudices, the unavoidable rival- 
ries, the unceasing disputes of jurisdiction with the mouth 
of the Mississippi in one territory, and its sources in the 
other, and with the ominous slave question, embittered a thou- 
sand fold by the dismemberment of the country. If, in this 
unnatural contest, the North should prevail over the South, it — 
would be by making a desert of the territory from the Poto-— : 
mac to the Gulf of Mexico, and by the destuction of both the 
races who now occupy it, a victory barren of glory—the jest 
of tyrants, and the scorn of the ‘world. 

But the spirit of disunion once evoked, may extend its ma- 
lign influences until, by the supposition, having accomplished 
the ruin of the South, the states at the North should divide, 
and each set up for itself, and, like the petty governments, or — 
rather anarchies, of South America, command neither respect 
abroad, or obedience at home. . ie 

The beginnings of strife are like the letting out of waters, and — 
to this miserable conclusion at last, these unhappy divisions 
may bring us. It is an old adage, that those whom God 
would destroy he first makes mad; and it would seem that 
nothing short of judicial blindness can lead to the further 
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agitation of a question fraught with ruin, to our beloved ‘coun- 
try, and to the hopes of political freedom over the entire globe. 
The dismemberment of this country will be the death-blow of 
its prosperity. Our rights will be no more regarded abroad or 
our laws at home, for our strength will be exhausted in our 
domestic: wars; property, both at the North and South, will 


immediately and decidedly depreciate in value ; all confidence _ 
in the stability of our institutions will be destroyed; and 


Despots will hold a jubilee over the grave of the American 
Constitution. Worst of all, this disastrous event will have been 
brought about by no foreign war, by no struggle with the civil 
or religious despotisms of the world; by no honorable resistance 
to foreign interference; but by the madness of men ready to 
sacrifice to one idea, and that an impracticable one; to one prin- 
ciple, and that a false one; the legacy of Freedom and Union- 
which we hold from our fathers, and! which we are bound to 
transmit to our children by every consideration of patriotism, 


by every obligation of religion; and failing to do which, both 


Earth and Heaven will cry out against us, as false to the trust 
committed to us by our noble ancestry ; false tovour allegiance: 
and our oaths; false to our children and posterity; false to 
our religion and to God, who has committed to our keeping 
the ark of civil and religious liberty, for the benefit of our race, 
to be held as a sacred deposit for the world. The plea of sym= — 


tion, however suitable such sympathy may be, and demanded 
by Him, who hath made of one blood’ all nations and races, 


to dwell together, on the face of the earth, will never avail 


to justify an agitation which is useless to them and ruin- 


_ pathy with the colored race, in view of their degraded condi- - 


ous to us. A man who should expose a whole community — 


to destruction, under the plea of delivering one of its mem- 
bers from’ servitude, or who should fire his’ neighbor's 
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dwelling for the same purpose, at the risk of a conflagration 
which must consume both master and slave, and even expose 
his own house and. his own children to a miserable death, could 
“hardly be counted a philanthropist, or find a justification of his 
conduct in any abstract question of human rights I would 
4 _ that I had a voice to penetrate every habitation in this great 
ie. Empire, to reach every ear from ocean to ocean, from Maine to - 
Me My _* Florida—to , entreat my countrymen to pause from a contro- 
~ yersy from which there will soon be no retreat, and of which, 
if protracted, there can be but/one issue—the dissolution. of the 
Union. and the ruin of the Republic. By their duty to God 
and to the Government, I would implore them to be obedient 
to the, laws.; by their regard for their children, by their respect 
for the interests of our common humanity, I. would beseech 
_ them to take care of the Commonwealth, than which there is 
is ‘no higher law for the Christian citizen. I-would appeal to the _ 
North and the South, by their common ancestry, by the au- — 
gust memories of the revolutionary struggle, by the bones of 
their fathers which lie mingled together at Yorktown and 
Saratoga, at Trenton and Charlestown, by the farewell coun- 
sels of the immortal Washington, to lay aside their animosities 
«and to rem ember that they are brethren. I would remind 
| them that the Union has given us the blessings which we 
gxjoy—that 0 der‘its Flag our victories have been won; our — 
orders extended; our wealth and population increased ; our 
ships respected in every port of every sea, until our national 
progress has excited the admiration, or aroused the envy, of all 
the Nations and Potentates of the earth. I would warn them of ¢ 
that abyss of ruin which fanaticism and treason are opening 
_ peneath them; into which they would plunge our present 
7a ortunes and our future hopes. I would beseech them to stand 
the Union, to obey the laws, to frown upon agitation, in . 
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this crisis of our beloved country. I would admonish them 
that failing to do this, failing to sustain the free institutions, — 
and to regard the mutual compacts which we received from our ~ 
fathers, we may expect asa consequence the curses of pos- 
terity, the contempt of the world, and the judgments of God. sg 
May the Ruler of nations avert from us these impending cala- be 
mities. May the Holy Trinity, in whom our fathers trust ee 
give us, as a people, the spirit of wisdom and understan g 
and of a sound mind. May we hereafter on occasions like the _ 
present have anew motive of thanksgiving and praise in the 
proofs of the peaceful settlement of all sectional controversies— 
in the fact that the Ship of. State long tossed by tempests and * 
threatened with destruction by conflicting and angry elements, Pes 
is at last sailing in a calm sea with a law-abiding crew, AND 


THE FLAG OF THE UNION NAILED TO HER MASTS... 
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Brainerd Hall, July 24th, 1854, 
SIR :— - 

In behalf of the Brainerd Evangelical Society of Lafayette College, we 
would express to you their thanks for the excellent’ and instructive dis- 
course delivered by you on Sabbath evening, and request a copy for pub- 
lication. 

With great regard, we are truly, 

Your humble servts., 
J. M. SuLurvan, 
J. W. Kerr, 
D. 8. Banks, 
Committee. 


To Rev. MattHrew ALLISON. 





GENTLEMEN :— 
As you think the discourse which I addressed to you may be useful, I 
accede to your request, though I am deeply sensible of its great: defects. 
I remain yours, 


Marruew ALLISON. 


To Messrs. J. M. Suutrvay, 
J. W. Kerr, 


D. 8. Banks, 
Committee of the Brainerd Evangelical Society. 
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SERMON. 


“ Wherewithal shall a young man cleanse his way? By taking heed thereto 
according to thy word.”——Ps. cxix. 9. 


My voune Frienps: 

Many interesting and important inquiriés have occupied your 
minds in this seat of learning. The treasures of ancient lore, 
the laws of matter and of mind, the different systems of 
morals, the science of magnitudes and of quantities, the con- 
stitution of that government under which you are placed; 
these, and similar inquiries have already engaged your attention, 
_ and,.I doubt not, imparted instruction and improvement to 
your minds. And the investigation of such subjects is highly 
interesting and useful, and eminently calculated to expand 
your intellectual powers, to elevate your moral sentiments, to 
refine all the tender susceptibilities of your nature, and fit you 
for a high station of honor and of usefulness in society. 

But the inquiry suggested in my text, “wherewithal shall a 
young man cleanse his way?” in its deep interest and impor- 
tance far surpasses them all. The one is.indeed suited to your 
condition as citizens of the world, and is designed to prepare 
you for the great duties of social life; but the other regards 
you in a higher light, as subjects of the moral government of 
God, and as candidates for an immortal crown. The one can 
adorn your character with high intellectual attainments, and 
prepare you to fill a distinguished place in the commonwealth 
with honor to yourselves, and with benefit to your fellow-citi- 
zens; but the other teaches you how to serve God acceptably 
on earth, and how to be prepared for the eternal enjoyment of 
his presence in Heaven. Inasmuch, then, as the soul is more 
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precious than the body, and the interests of eternity surpass 
those of time, by so much does the inquiry in my text trans- 
cend all other inquiries. It is much to be an honorable and 
useful member of society, but it is infinitely more to be a child 
of God, and an heir of eternal glory. 

Whilst, then, you duly appreciate and diligently improve all 
the advantages which you now enjoy for attaining suitable 
qualifications for the one, do not, I entreat you, neglect, under- 
value, or delay those which are necessary for the other. Amid 
all the treasures of knowledge which you acquire, seek first that 
wisdom which is necessary to purify your souls, and to prepare 
you for heaven. It is supremely excellent in itself, and to be 
infinitely preferred to mere literary attainments. Your first 
and highest concern is to be accepted and blessed of God, and 
as young men who are soon to enter on the great business of 
life, your first grand inquiry should be, “ Wherewithal shall a 
young man cleanse his way ?” 

The term cleanse necessarily implies, that the way of a young 
man is polluted, and'requires cleansing; that there is some- 
thing in it offensive to the infinite purity of God, which must 
be taken away before he can have access to God, and accept- 
ance in his sight. 

And this fact, alas! is indubitable, though few young men 
seem either to feel it, or think seriously of it. You all come 
into the world under the imputation of guilt, and bearing in 
your hearts the seeds of depravity. To the original corruption 
of your nature, you have added actual transgression, which is 
highly offensive to God, and deeply polluting to your character, 
Naturally vile, you have made yourselves filthy and abominable 
by wallowing in the pollution of sin. 

And this corruption is both deeply seated and widely spread. 
It pervades every desire and affection of the heart, every faculty 
of the mind, and it reigns supreme in the appetites and passions 
of the body. It operates in all: the different stages of life. It 
appears in the weeping and fretting of the infant; it is seen in 
the peevishness and waywardness of the child; and is rendered, 
indubitable in the stubbornness and rebellion of the youth. 
From the cradle to the grave it reigns supreme in every unre- 
newed heart. We have the high authority of God himself for 
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saying that “the imagination of man’s heart is evil from his 
youth,—and that every imagination of the thoughts of his heart 
is only evil continually.” 

It also pervades every station in life. From the day that 
‘Adam begat a son in his own likeness, after his image,” to 
the present, the children of sinful parents inherit their cor- 
ruption. David penitently confesses, “Behold, I was shapen 
In iniquity, and in sin did my mother conceive me; and 
fervently prays, ‘Remember not the sins of my youth, nor my 
transgressions.” Job speaks of being made to possess “the 
sins of his youth.’ Zophar says of the wicked, “His bones 
are full of the sins of his youth, which lie down with him in 
the dust.” Jeremiah confesses, “ We have sinned against the 
Lord our God, we and our fathers, from our youth even unto 
this day, and have not obeyed the voice of the Lord our God.” 
And God himself says respecting King Jehoiakim, “this hath 
been thy manner from thy youth, that thou obeyedest not my 
voice.” 

The way of every young man, therefore, is defiled, whatever 
be his age or condition in life. It is polluted by sin, that 
‘abominable thing’ which God hates. THis heart is naturally 
“enmity against God,” and his life rebellion against the divine 
authority. His whole nature is tainted by sin, and every action 
which he performs adds to its defilement. In his moral frame 
there is no spiritual health. ‘The whole head is sick, and the 
whole heart is faint. From the sole of the foot even unto the 
head there is no soundness in it, but wounds and bruises and 
putrefying sores—Unto them that are defiled and unbelieving 
is nothing pure, but even their mind and conscience is defiled.” 
Hence the humiliating confession of the Prophet, “ We are all 
as an unclean thing, and all our righteousness are as filthy rags, 
and we all do fade as a leaf, and our iniquities like the wind 
have carried us away.” 

Especially the way of a young man is polluted with “ youth- 
ful lusts, which war against the soul.” In the flush of youth 
the appetites and passions are naturally strong and impulsive, 
they stimulate to action, they crave enjoyment. Like the 
daughters of the horse-leech, they cry incessantly “Give, give.” 
And the more that they are indulged, the more importunate 
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and imperious do they become in their demands, and the 
greater is the ascendeney which they acquire over him. Per- 
haps at first no real evil is intended; a little enjoyment only 
is sought. But the bounds of rectitude once passed, the de- 
scent is easy and rapid, and to stop is often beyond his power. 
If they be not carefully restrained and subdued, they are apt 
to lead him into such courses as are detrimental to his health, 
disgraceful to his character, and destructive to all his future 
prospects in life. How many young men, alas! have ruined 
themselves in this very way, and have become the early victims 
of their own sinful passions. Hence Paul exhorts young 
Timothy, “Flee also youthful lusts, but follow righteousness, 
faith, charity, peace with them that call on the Lord out of a 
pure heart.” 

It is true that the way of some young men is less grossly 
polluted than that of others. They are naturally amiable and 
gentle in their dispositions, courteous and condescending in 
their manners, kind and obliging in their intercourse with all. 
They are humble and docile, meek and merciful, forbearing 
and forgiving. Their hearts are tender and compassionate, their 
hands open and ready to every good work, and their conduct 
uniformly staid and correct. They are not only free from those 
follies which usually attend the springtime of life, but also 
distinguished for the performance of many duties which the 
young are most prone to neglect. In a word, they are noble 
specimens of human nature in its loveliest form, fair promises 
of future excellence and usefulness in society, and as such they 
are admired and praised by all good men, and held up as patterns 
for the imitation of others. 

And yet under all this amiableness and seeming excellence, 
there is pollution. The outside is indeed fair and fascinating, 
and the conduct becoming and praiseworthy in the estimation 
of men; but alas! the heart is enmity and corruption in the 
sight of God. There is often an essential difference betwixt the 
appearance and the reality of things. As counterfeit money has 
the form and color of genuine, and yet is destitute of its intrinsic 
value: so nature’s excellence often closely resembles the moral 
image of Christ, and yet wants all its heavenly qualities. Con- 
sumption sometimes gives as bright a glow to the cheek, and as 
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lively an impulse to the spirits, as sound health, and yet all this 
is mere deception, for death within has already begun his insidi- 
ous attack. 

And so is it with the noblest specimens of unrenewed hu- 
manity. There may be much that is amiable and seemingly ex- 
cellent in them, but corruption within impairs all its beauty, 
and destroys all its value. Their kind and gentle spirit may re- 
semble the Spirit of Christ, but it wants all its faith, its fervor, and 
confidence. Their amiable dispositions may seem like Christian 
graces, but they are all of the earth, earthy. Their performance 
of duty may command the approbation of men, but it cannot 
meet the demands of the law, nor abide the all-searching glance 
of divine omniscience. They have the form of goodness, but 
they want its spirit and substance. They may seem fresh and 
fair as the flowerets of Eden, but the slimy trail of the serpent 
is over them all. 

We are informed that a young man came to the Saviour in- 
quiring the way to eternal life, who was so amiable that even 
Jesus loved him, and so conscientious in the performance of 
duty, that he professed to have kept all the commandments of 
God from his youth up; and yet when the Saviour probed his 
heart, it was found so carnal that he loved the world more than, 
he loved God, and could not be induced to part with his “ great 
possessions,” even for that. eternal life, which he professed to 
appreciate so highly, and to seek so diligently. 

As then the way of every young man is polluted before God, 
and requires to be cleansed, before it can be accepted’of him; 
what inquiry can be so necessary, so important, so indispensable to 
his well-being, as that which relates to the means of his cleans- 
ing? It involves his highest interests both for time and for 
eternity ; his peace on earth and his eternal happiness in heaven. 
It is an inquiry how a guilty sinner may be pardoned and ac- 
cepted in the sight of God: how a bondslave may be delivered 
from the thraldom of sin; how.a polluted soul may be washed 
and made holy, and how an heir of hell may be made an heir 
of the kingdom of heaven. And what inquiries can be so im- 
portant as these? What is so necessary to a guilty and perish- 
ing sinner as deliverance from condemnation? What so im- 


portant as the sanctification of his nature? Whatso supremely 
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desirable as the enjoyment of God’s favor, and the possession of 
eternal glory? And all these are dependent upon the successful » 
prosecution of this inquiry, or upon a young man’s effectually 
cleansing his way. 

And there is only one method in which this can be done. 
After all the speculations of philosophers, and the boasted dis- 
coveries of moralists, their plans for the renovation of corrupt 
humanity, are utterly vain. They have a show of wisdom, but 
they want adaptation and effect. My text, which suggests this 
important inquiry, also contains an appropriate answer. “ By 
taking heed thereto according to thy word.” ‘You must take 
the word of God as your guide. You must embrace that plan 
of salvation which God has revealed. You must diligently use 
those means of grace which he has appointed. You must 
humbly depend upon the co-operation of that Spirit whom he 
has promised. And you must earnestly seek this cleansing of 
your soul in the exercise of humble, fervent, and believing 
prayer. It is in this way alone, that your corrupt heart can be 
renewed and sanctified, and true personal holiness can be at- 
tained. 

‘What then, it may be asked, is the gospel method of salva- 
tion, or in the figurative language of my text, “ Wherewithal 
shall a young man cleanse his way?” I answer, he must 
closely follow the teaching of God’s word, 

I. In cordially embracing Christ. 

There is only one way of access for sinners into the presence 
of God. “TI,” said Christ, “am the way, and the truth, and 
the life; no man cometh unto the Father, but by me.” There 
is only one foundation of pardon and acceptance in his sight. 
“Other foundation can no man lay, than that is laid, which is 
Jesus Christ. Neither is there salvation in any other: for 
there is none other name under heaven, given among men, 
whereby we must be saved.” Christ as the divinely appointed 
Saviour, having borne “ our sins in his own body on the tree,” 
and satisfied all the demands of the law in our stead, our guilt 
can be washed away only in the fountain of his atoning blood. 
This is the fountain for sin and for uncleanness which God 
himself has opened, and it alone is efficacious. Every other 
means of cleansing, will prove utterly inefficient, every other 
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remedy will fail, but oe blood of Jesus Christ, God’s Son, 
cleanseth us from all sin.’ 

Your first grand concern then, is to be cleansed from guilt. 
Till your guilt be washed away, you can have no access to 
God, and no acceptance with him. You are in a state of con- 
demnation, and canexpect no favor, and receive no spiritual 
blessing at his hand. Though infinitely kind and compassion- 
ate in himself, and ready to impart freely to you the riches of 
his grace, yet “‘your iniquities have separated between you 
and your God, and your sins have hid his face from you, that 
he will not hear.” He cannot, in consistency with the infinite 
purity of his nature, and the equity of his government, meet 
with you as condemned rebels, and show you favor. There 
are mighty barriers betwixt you. On God’s side there are the 
claims of justice unsatisfied, and holy displeasure against sin: 
and on yours there are condemnation and pollution. And so 
long as these exist, you can meet God only as an enemy. 

But all these mighty barriers are removed by Christ. Having 
expiated our guilt by his sacrifice upon the cross, and rendered 
' a perfect obedience to the law in our stead, the justice of God 
is fully satisfied, the honor of his government is vindicated, 
the cause of his displeasure against us is removed, and a way 
is opened up for the outflowing of God’s grace and mercy, in 
the bestowment of pardon, and of every necessary blessing. 
In the obedience and death of Christ as our surety, a sure 
foundation is laid, on which God can be “just, and the justifier 
of him that believeth in Jesus.” 

But an interest in Christ can be obtained only by faith. 
The express command of God, is “ Believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved.”” You must therefore believe 
the testimony which he has given, concerning his Son. You 
must thankfully receive Christ as freely offered in the gospel, 
and rely upon him alone for pardon and for grace. You must 
give yourselves to him to be washed in his blood, and clothed 
with his righteousness. You must submit your mind to his 
authority, and receive without question, every statement of his 
word. You must submit your will entirely to his will, and 
fully acquiesce in his purposes and government. You must 
give up your hearts to be occupied by his Spirit, filled with his 
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love, and kept for his residence. You must give up every 
pleasure that he forbids, however dear to you, every pursuit 
however gainful, every practice however habitual; and you 
must put all your interests and affairs into his hand, to be kept 
and managed by him, and to be disposed of according to his 
good pleasure. A true and lively faith in the Saviour will 
necessarily lead you to do all these things, and without true 
faith in Christ, you cannot possibly be cleansed from the guilt 
of sin. 

Seek then earnestly to possess this faith. Think of the 
high character of that God, whose testimony you receive; of 
the sure grounds on which you receive it; and of the 
indubitable evidence with which it is confirmed. ‘“ This is 
the record that God hath given unto us eternal life; and this 
life isin his Son. He that hath the Son hath life; and he that 
hath not the Son of God hath not life.” Can you then doubt 
the testimony of “the very God of truth?” can you question 
God’s willingness to give you all that he has promised? Has 
he not given you his Son? and have you not eternal life in 
him? If then, you receive Christ, and submit yourselves to 
him, you have all that you can possibly desire in him. Listen 
then to the call of the gospel. Accept the free offer of God’s 
mercy. Comply with the invitations of the Saviour. Receive 
him with implicit confidence, and rely upon him alone for 
salvation. Say unto him, though it be with fear, and trem- 
bling, “‘ Lord I believe; help thou mine unbelief.”’ 

Il. In seeking from God a new heart. 

As moral pollution is deeply seated in the heart, the heart 
must be thoroughly renewed and purified, before the way can 
be cleansed. So long as the fountain is troubled, the streams 
will be impure. So long as the tree is corrupt, so also will 
be the fruit. “Out of the heart,” says Christ, “ proceed evil 
thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornications, thefts, false witness, 
blasphemies: these are the things which defile a man.” 
Hence the command of God to his ancient people. “O Jeru- 
salem, wash thine heart from wickedness, that thou mayest be 
saved. How long shall vain thoughts lodge within thee?” 
‘Make you a new heart, and a new spirit, for why will ye die?” 
Indeed the absolute necessity of heart renovation is strongly 
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insisted on by Christ. ‘Verily, verily, I say unto you, except 
aman be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God.” 
Mark the Saviour’s language, he cannot “see the kingdom of 
God.” He cannot perceive its spiritual nature and importance. 
He cannot discern its infinite excellence. He cannot appreciate 
its transcendent blessings. He cannot relish its heavenly joys. 
He cannot believé“its precious promises. And he can neither 
perform its duties, nor enjoy its privileges. He may nominally 
belong to it, but he neither possesses its spirit, nor tastes of its 
happiness. 

And this new heart can be obtained from God alone. Whilst 
we are enjoined to use the means of grace as zealously and 
diligently, as if we could command success, we are at the same 
time to look humbly, confidently, and prayerfully, to God 
alone for this invaluable blessing. Seeking is our duty, giving 
is the act of God. He claims a new heart as his own peculiar 
work,, and the giving of this new heart is the fulfilment of his 
own covenant promise. ‘Then will I sprinkle clean water 
upon you, and ye shall be clean: from all your filthiness and 
from all your idols will I cleanse you. A new heart also will 
I give you, and a new spirit will I put within you: and I will 
take away the stony heart out of your flesh, and I will give 
you an heart of flesh. And I will put my spirit within you, 
and cause you to wall in my statutes, and ye shall keep my 
judgments and do them.” 

And this renovation of the heart is the first step to personal 
holiness. Till the soul be washed from sin, and receive the 
impress of Christ’s image, there can be no true service ren- 
dered unto God. The form of duty may be observed, but the 
principles, the aim, and the motives are corrupt. But if the 
heart be right with God, the way will soon be pleasing unto 
him. .A renewed heart will inevitably lead in due time to a 
holy life. ‘A good man out of the good treasure of his heart 
bringeth forth good things.”. And the more that the heart is 
renewed after Christ’s image, the more will the person be con- 
secrated to the service of God. 

In this respect all human schemes for the moral reformation 
of man signally fail; they do not reach the great root of the 
evil. They may restrain the outbreakings of corruption, and 
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give an external decency and propriety to the conduct, but 
they leave the heart still under the dominion of sin, They 
may lop off some of the rotten branches, but the deadly can- 
ker still gnaws at the root. They may cleanse the outside of 
the cup and platter, but the inside remains full of extortion and 
excess. The improvement effected by them is slight and 
partial, It may be a reformation in the sight of men, but it is 
no real change of character in the estimation of God. Many 
a reformed character in the judgment of men is an impenitent 
abandoned sinner in the sight of God. ‘For the Lord seeth 
not as man seeth; for man looketh on the outward appearances, 
but the Lord looketh on the heart.’’ He knows its frame, he 
sees all its workings, and if iniquity be regarded there, both 
the person and the service are unclean. 

Let a renewed heart then be the object of your earnest desires 
and efforts. Seek it in a diligent use of all the means of grace, 
and in the exercise of humble, fervent, and believing prayer. 
Say with David, ‘Create in me a clean heart, O God, and 
renew a right spirit within me.” Plead the fulfilment of God’s 
promises, and wrestle with him in prayer, till you have sure 
evidence that a saving change has been wrought in you. It is 
not sufficient that your minds be enlightened like Balaam’s, 
your heart must be actually renewed. It is not enough that 
you have fear and trembling like Felix, you must actually be 
delivered from the power ofsin. Nay, it is not enough that you 
do “many things” and hear gladly like Herod, you must really 
pass “from death unto life.” A new, a divine nature must be 
wrought in you. Christ must dwell in your heart by faith, and 
reign in all your thoughts, your desires, and affections. This is 
the foundation on which all real excellence and usefulness must 
be built, the fountain from which all true personal holiness 
must flow. Theimage of God in the heart will soon manifest 
the holiness of God in the life, 

iI. In walking according to,God’s law. 

The law of the Lord is the law of our nature, and the great 
rule of our life. It is founded on the relations necessarily sub- 
sisting between God and us, and it points out the duties which 
flow from them. As a transcript of the divine nature it is infi- 
nitely perfect, extending to every part of our nature, and regu- 
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lating not only the words and actions, but also the thoughts 
and intents of the heart. It is a law which is fixed and immu- 
table, of constant and perpetual obligation. By it, every moral 
agent is bound to walk, on its faithful observance his true inte- 
rest depends. He can answer the great end of his being in so far 
only, as he renders a,uniform obedience to its requirements. 

Make the law of the Lord then your study and meditation 
day and night. It contains precious revelations of God’s char- 
acter, it furnishes the best rules of action, and it presents the 
strongest motives. It imparts the most friendly counsels, it 
tenders the most faithful warnings, and administers the most 
seasonable reproofs. It draws a clear line of distinction betwixt 
sin and duty, it points out danger, where no evil is suspected, 
and it guards against many by-paths, which seem innocent and 
inviting. Under its teaching the young are led to choose the 
Lord as their God, to make his glory their aim, his will their 
rule, and his service the great business of their lives. Under its 
guidance they avoid the devious ways of sin, and escape those 
evils which follow in its train. By it they are delivered from 
those pollutions which are in the world through lust. Confor- 
mity to its requirements is the only foundation of true honor, 
and the great test of moral character. Ignorance or neglect 
of this law is criminal, and disobedience to it is destructive. 
They who truly know this law, uniformly love it, and they who 
keep its precepts, prefer it to every-earthly good. ‘“ More to 
be desired are they,” says David, “than gold, yea than much 
fine gold; sweeter also than honey, and the honeycomb. More- 
over, by them is thy servant warned; and in keeping of them 
there is great reward.” 

Take the law of the Lord then as “‘a lamp to your ‘feet, and 
a light to your path.” In its light you will soon Niscoves 
whatever is amiss in your conduct and character. By its di- 
rection you will be enabled to shun the dangers to which you 
are exposed. By its influence ‘you will be able to keep your- 
selves from your own iniquity. It alone can teach you how 
you ought to walk and to please God. It alone can resolve 
those doubts and remove those difficulties, which you some- 
times feel. Its precepts apply to every situation in which you 
can be placed, and to every duty to which you can be called. 
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And they are all plain and of easy application. “The way- 
faring man though a fool shall not err therein.” ‘ 

But the law of the Lord must not only be admired and 
studied, but also uniformly obeyed. It was designed not for 
show, but for use, not for speculation, but for practice. It was 
designed to govern your conduct in all the different pursuits in 
which you engage, and in all the cireumstances in which you 
are placed. It extends to every action that you perform, sacred 
or civil, moral or political. ‘As rational subjects of the divine 
government, you can never divest yourselves of moral responsi- 
bility. The law of God is binding upon you, and you must 
either obey its precepts, or incur its penalty. Every deed done 
in the body, whether it be good or whether it be evil, must be 
accounted for at the bar of Jesus Christ. 

The world, indeed, with its lax morality, often makes a dis- 
tinction betwixt a man’s personal conduct and his professional, 
so that the sins of the latter are not supposed to attach to the 
former. But the law of the Lord knows no such distinction. 
If a person sin in his profession or employment, he is a trans- 
gressor as a man. In the dark ages, when Catholic bishops 
were temporal princes, and sometimes commanded armies, one 
of these swore most profanely, and being reproved by a layman, 
he alleged that he did not swear as a bishop, but only as a 
temporal peer. ‘“ Well,” said his reprover, “if the baron be 
sent to hell for his profanity, where will the bishop be found ?” 
And the question is of the highest importance. A man can 
never divest himself of his moral character, nor free himself 
from the obligation of God’s law, whilst he possesses the exer- 
_ cise of reason, and hence the sins of his profession are really 
his sins. If he speak falsely or act unjustly in his professional 
character, he is trampling under foot the law of God, and wan- 
tonly sacrificing his eternal interests,asaman. The law of God 
extends to every profession and employment whatever, and is 
designed to regulate our conduct inthem. It shows us how 
they may be pursued in the fear of the Lord, and how every- 
thing that is done in them may be consecrated to his honor. 
And the law is obeyed, only, when every act that we do is done 
from Christian principle, is regulated by the divine law, and is 
directed to the glory of God. 
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My young friends, remember this fact, and it will keep you 
from many sins. You are the actors in every profession or 
employment in which you engage, and you are responsible to 
God for your actions. You must carry the law of God with you 
into every company and every pursuit; nay, even into the 
secret imaginations“ef your hearts. You must have a con- 
science of duty in all that you do. If you doubt the lawful- 
ness of an action, you ought to avoid it. Though innocent in 
itself, yet it would be sinful in you, because it is not performed 
from a sense of duty. The rule which an Apostle applies to 
the eating of meats, is equally applicable to every action that 
you perform. ‘And he that doubteth is damned if he eat, be- 
cause he eateth not of faith: for whatsoever is not of faith is 
sin.” Ifyou act without any sense of duty, you sin, and if you 
act contrary to your sense of duty, yousin. The only way to 
avoid sin, therefore, is to perform every act as in God’s pre- 
sence, and as a’part of that obedience which you owe unto him. 
The express requirement of his law is, ““ Whether therefore ye 
eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God.” 
And Paul tells us that this was the line of conduct which he 
pursued. ‘And herein do I exercise myself to have always a 
conscience void of offence toward God and toward men.” And 
the'game course of action must be followed by you. Feeling your- 
selves surrounded and penetrated by the omniscient eye of God, 
and taking his law in all its spirituality and extent as the rule 
of your conduct, you must study to stand perfect and complete 
in your obedience to it. You have a glorious prospect before 
you, and the highest encouragement to give yourselves to the 
service of God. ‘“‘ Wherefore, come out from among them, and 
be ye separate, saith the Lord, and touch not the unclean thing, 
and I will receive you, and will be a father unto you, and ye 
shall be my sons and daughters, saith the Lord Almighty.” 
‘‘ Waving therefore these promises, dearly beloved, let us cleanse 
ourselves from all filthiness of the flesh and spirit, perfecting 
holiness in the fear of the Lord.” 

Such is a short and very imperfect exposition of my text. It 
points out, however, the only means by which your way can be 
cleansed. Be persuaded, then, to follow the teaching of God’s 
word, and to accept of the remedy which God himself has pro- 
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vided for you. It alone can meet all the exigencies of your 
ease. Italone can cleanse you. Every other means is utterly 
insufficient to sanctify your sin-polluted nature, to restore in 
you the lost image of God, and to communicate to you that 
‘holiness without which no man shall see the Lord.” 

Some young men hope to purify their way by adopting and 
acting on the principles of honor. But what are these princi- 
ples of honor? And who can enumerate them? They differ 
in different individuals, but in all they are directly opposed to 
the Spirit of Christ. Pride, self-confidence, and revenge are the 
great principles of worldly honor, but these instead of cleansing 
a man’s way, only tend to make. it more abominable in the 
sight of God. Honor may lead aman to avoid what is disgraceful 
among men, but it leads him also to scorn the authority of God. 
Men of honor will do wrong, and risk their lives in defence of 
that wrong. They will add murder to seduction, and call that 
a vindication of their honor. The principles of honor are 
Satan’s trap to catch unwary souls, and the laws of honor are 
the chains which bind them to the wheels of his chariot. 

But if you cordially embrace the Saviour, and have your 
hearts principled and governed by his spirit, you will honor 
. God in all that you do. You will be as truly religious in your 
civil pursuits, and in your professional duties, as you are inthe 
services of the sanctuary. This is the great advantage of being 
truly pious. It gives a religious character to the most common 
actions of life, and enables a person to glorify God in pursuing 
his temporal interests. When his hands are engaged in the 
business of this world, his thoughts and affections are in Heaven, 
and he is enjoying swect fellowship with his Father and his God. 

Now is it not of the highest moment that you serve God in 
this way? That you serve him in the performance of your 
duties as lawyers and physicians, as farmers and merchants, 
as well as ministers of religion? Can anything be more 
honorable to your character, or more conducive to your 
interest? Can anything tend more to the glory of God 
or the best interests of men? Will you not have many 
precious opportunities of serving God in a civil capacity? 
Opportunities which are not enjoyed by the ministers of reli- 
gion. And ought you not to turn them to a good account? 
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Yes: if you be truly pious, you will find work to do for God in 
‘every situation; and if you cordially do it, you shall at last re- 
eeive the commendation, ‘ Well done, good and faithful servant, 
thou hast been faithful over a few things, I will make thee ruler 
over many things; enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 
Again, let me rémind you that the more your hearts are 
purified from sin, and imbued with divine grace, the deeper 
will be the interest you take in the honor of Christ, and the 
salvation of souls. If you have found the Saviour, you will 
necessarily seek to bring others to him. You cannot avoid 
this. It is the natural operation of that new nature which has 
been wrought within you. Love to the Saviour will consume 
you like a fire, till you both speak and act for him. ‘You must 
speak that your spirit may be refreshed, and you must act that 
you may enjoy true rest. “We cannot but speak,” said the 
apostles, “‘ the things which we have seen and heard.” “Come 
and hear, all ye that fear God,” says David, “and I will declare 
what he hath done for my soul.” -This is the cause of that 
zeal and activity which characterize Christ’s people, and of their 
untiring efforts for the advancement of his cause. It is this 
which leads faithful ministers amid poverty, reproach, and 
persecution, to proclaim “the unsearchable riches of Christ.” 
The divine principle within is too strong to be repressed by 
outward difficulties. They will labor for Christ, though it be 
at the expense of earthly comfort, “of character, of liberty, and 


life. They are sweetly constrained to do so by “the love of 


Christ.” 

It was this which led Brainerd to renounce the comforts and 
conveniences of civilized life, to take up his residence among 
the Indians, and amid sickness and destitution to labor so 
zealously and diligently, so prayerfully and successfully for their 
conversion. He felt the constraining influence of Christ’s grace. 
He knew what Christ had done for his soul, and he felt that he 
could never do enough for Christ, and for the salvation of 
others. Tothis he consecrated all his time, all his talents, and 
all his worldly substance, and his only regret was that he could 
do so little for Christ, who had done and suffered such great 
things for him. 

Let the members of this Society seek to be baptized with a 
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double portion of Brainerd’s spirit, and then you will not only 
long, and pant, and pray for Christ’s favor, but also plan and 
labor for the advancement of hiskingdom. ‘You will willingly P 
spend and be spent in his service. You will be ready to go at 
his call, to work where he places you, and to do all that he re- 
quires of you. You will cheerfully make, every sacrifice, 
encounter every danger, and endure every suffering for his 
name’s sake. 

You will hold your lives as his peculiar property, to be 
employed only to his honor; and to be laid down in his 
service, should such a sacrifice be required at your hands. 

In this way you will serve God with acceptance, whatever be 
the station in which you are placed ; you will make high attain- 
ments in heavenly excellence, and be eminently useful as 
ministers, or members of the church of Christ. God himself 
will be your Father and your God. Christ will be your Saviour, 
and your Friend. And the Holy Spirit will be your Sanctifier, 
Comforter, and Seal. Walking in the light of the divine favor, 
and strengthened and supported by his grace, you will pursue a 
bright and glorious course to the kingdom of heaven. And 
when your work for Christ on earth is done, he will take you 
home to himself, and give you ashare in his own glorious 
reward. ‘To him that overcometh will I grant to sit with me 
in my throne, even as I also overcame, and am set down with 
my Father in his throne.” 
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Manison, Nov. 8, 1855. 
Rev. James Brown: 

Drar Srz:—The undersigned, on behalf of themselves and 
others, respectfully request a copy of your Farewell Sermon, to 
the Associate Presbyterian Church, of Madison, for publication, 
- at your earliest convenience. 

Weare, dear sir, very respectfully, your friends, 
8. C. STEVENS, 
ARTHUR ORR, 
J. M. FREEMAN, 
JAMES MORTON, 
F. CRUMBAUGH, 
ROBERT CRAIG, 
WM. WELLS, 
C. O. PAGE, 
W. D. HILLIS. 


a 


KwroxkokK, Iowa, Dec. 18, 1855. 
Messrs. S. C. Stevens, Arthur Orr, and others: 

GENTLEMEN :—Circumstances have prevented my complying 
with your request until now. I can scarcely flatter myself that 
the discourse, hastily prepared, is deserving of the compliment 
you have shown it; yet, knowing your friendly regards for its 
author, I cannot refuse. A copy is herewith at your service. 

Very sincerely yours, 
JAMES BROWN. 
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THE. SURE REFUGE. 





ACTS XX—32.—And now, brethren, I commend you to God, and to the 
word of his grace, which is able to build you up, and to give you an inheritance 
among all them which are sanctified. 

This was an interesting scene in the life and labors of this 
greatapostle. He was on his journey from Corinth to Jerusalem. 
Thither he had. determined to go, to convey, in person, to the 
poor saints of that place the Achaian liberality. The vessel in 
which he voyaged lands at Miletus, a city of some note, thirty- 
six miles south of Ephesus. As she was to remain at this port 
a day or two, he sends a messenger in all haste to call for the 
elders of the Ephesian church. Glad to hear that their loved 
Paul was so near, they hasten to meet him and exchange their 
christian greetings. So soon as they arrive, all unmindful of 
the weariness and fatigue of their hasty journey, they gather 
around’ their beloved preacher to hear his last, address. They 
were the disciples of Paul—under his ministry they had been 
“turned from idols to serve the living God ’—in Christ, he was 
their epiritual father. It could not, then, be otherwise to both 
parties than a moment of intense and tender interest. Thatit was 
so to the apostle, is evident from every line of this touching. and 
pathetic address—so full, asiit is, of the! noble courage, the 
manly fidelity, the tender affection, the anxious solicitude of this 
faithful Christian minister. It was so to them, for that coun- 
tenance, which had beamed on them its own benignity, they 
were soon to see no more; that voice, so pleasant and familiar, 
on which they had so often hung with gladness, they would 
never hear again, In that little company, on the Mediterranean 
shore,,every eye was fixed and every heart was full. 
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The words I have read are the commencement of the concluding 
part of the address. Having referred to the fidelity and diligence 
with which he had labored among them, the singleness of aim 
and purpose which had characterized all his ‘preaching, the 
dangers and trials awaiting him in the place of his destination, 
and enjoined upon them fidelity in their responsible position as 
pastors in “the Church of God, purchased with his own blood,” 
he proceeds, in these words, to commit them to the care of a 
better Shepherd—the kindness of a better Friend. 

‘‘And now, brethren, I commend you to God, and to the 
word of his grace, which is able to build you up, and to give 
you an inheritance among all them which are sanctified.” I 
commend you to God; that is, 1 commit you to God—I transfer 
you to the care of God. Himself was no more to be with them. 
He was to watch over them no more. Therefore, he would 
make this special commitment of them to the goodnes and grace 
of God. 

Let us consider: 

I. THE SPIRIT IN WHICH THIS COMMITMENT IS MADE. 

IJ. THE COMMITMENT ITSELF. 

III. THE MOTIVES PROMPTING IT. 

I. The spirit in which the apostle utters this sentvment. 

ist. Itisthe spirit of faith in God. Entrusting a precious jewel 
into the hands of another, for safe keeping, is the highest ex- 
pression of confidence. The father who commits his beloved 
child to the guardianship ofa friend, could give’no stronger 
mark of his faith in that friend’s integrity. Even s0, the 
Christian minister, giving “the travail of his soul’””—the people 
among whom he has labored and prayed—the people who, as in 
this instance, are the fruit of his labors—to the care of the 
Keeper of Israel, thereby manifests his faith in the power and 
promise of Him who has said: ‘The Lord thy God in the midst 
of thee is mighty; He will save; He will rest in his love.” It is 
the spirit in which he afterwards wrote to the pastor of this 
church: “I know in whom I have believed, and that He is 
able to keep that which I have committed unto Him against that 
day.” Here, indeed, in the undying faithfulness of a covenant 
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God, must the hopes of ministers and people ever rest. All 
instrumentality is transient. Ministers and people, in one way 
or another, must ultimately part. The prophets; do they live 
forever? No; prophets and apostles, pastors and teachers, must 
all put off this tabernacle and cease from their labors. What, 
then, is the church of God to do when human strength fails, or 
human agency is gone? What, but put her trust in her new 
covenant Head, without whose care and blessing even the labors 
of a Paulare worthless? To depend too much on instrumentality 
is often the church’s sin. To make her feel her folly, and return 
to her duty, God takes that instrumentality away ; for ‘her faith 
must not stand in the wisdom of men, but in the power of God.” 
Hlisha thought, when his master, the glorious Elijah, was taken 
away, the case was hopeless, and almost in despair he cries after 
him: ‘My father, my father, the chariot of Israel, and the 
horsemen thereof!”’ But his faith recovers from the blow ere it 
be long, and his confidence returns to the right place when he 
smites the waters and exclaims: ‘Where is the Lord God of 
Elijah?” Elijah was gone but not Hlijah’s God. His presence 
and His power are pledged for Israel, and though all others 
forsake He never will. 

The little church at Ephesus was surrounded by dangers. 
Enemies without and within would soon try, the fidelity of 
Presbyters and people. This Paul knew, and this he tells them; 
and, in the faith of a father committing his children to the care 
of the Father above—to the refuge of the Rock of Eternity— 
he “commends them to God, and to the word of his grace.” 

2d. This commitment is made in the spirit of true affection 
for them. ; 

It is often the case that men of great intellectual vigor and: 
uncommon talents or mental attainments are not characterized 
by those finer feelings and sympathies which give to social life 
and intercourse their highest charm. They are distant and 
unapproachable. They seem to live in a higher region; ina 
region so high that its coldness repels us. But this is by no means 
universally true. It certainly was not the case with the great 
man whose words we are considering. If he was remarkable 
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beyond the men of his own, or perhaps any other age, ‘for the 
towering strength of his intellect, he was-unrivalled in the deep 
and kindly affections of his heart. If, before his keen analysis 
and convincing argument, Grecian sophistry recoiled and Roman 
subtlety retreated, in the genial’warmth of his gentle and loving 
spirit even perversity itself was melted and subdued. O! “if, 
ever aman knew how to wind his way into the human soul, how 
to coil around its most sacred affections; how to explore’ the 
secret place of tears, and to put in motion all its kindliest 
sympathies,” that man was our own beloved Paul. And how 
did he know? Ah! himself felt them all. Luminous’ as was 
his intellect, no less lovely and loving was his heart. And, as 
you think of his gentle greatness; his humble magnanimity, the 
childlike grandeur of his intellect, your love for the kindly, 
whole-hearted minister ovespowers your ‘adinifation for ‘the 
great-minded man: There are those who overawe and overpower; 
but Paul woos you, wins you, and draws you‘to ‘himself by the 
cords of his own genial spirit. A nobler combination of: ‘greatness 
and of goodness the world has never seen, excepting inthe 
character of his own beloved Jesus. Is’ this’ the Character of 
this preacher? And need I say that these words aré'the utterance 
of his deep affection for his Kphesian converts? His ‘faith 
clings to Gop, but his love clings around them, as he ‘commends 
them to God, and to the word of his grace. . 
There is, my hearers, a sympathy; 4 mutual ida dskindis ‘of 
relation, excited and existing between ® people aiid the instrument’ 
of their spiritual blessings, which hay not perhaps its parallel 
among the friendships of earth, and which eternity itself will 
not erase. Associated as these affections are with all “man’s 
highest interests for the present, and all his hopes for the future, 
it cannot be otherwise. On this point I might, for the moment, 
enlarge. I might shew how naturally and how céttainly this 
must be between 2 people and him who has lone shéwed them 
the way of salvation—who has for years,’ ministered at’ thet 
altar, visited their homes, prayéd and éxhorted at their sick beds, 
comforted them i their sortows, baptized their children burid’ 
their dead+—but neither my owt “feelings not Youre” would 
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endeie the review, and I ee and ag ta 16° ‘the apostle’ 
commendation? qew od ano liye 
“And now, brethren, I ethos you,” '&e.. 1D wnitmeetyod} 
literally, I transfer you, or I commit you toGod. As'the language 
of ‘the Saviour ‘onthe ‘Cross: “Father; into thy hands 7 
commend my spirit,’ is the same as, into thy hands I ‘commit 
iny spirit.’ So, herethe language of the appre is, “T ‘cominit 
you to God.” “And, 
“Ast: ‘He commits’ them to Divine care: Himself was ho‘more 
tobe with them. | His “personal labors and | oversight "were 
terminated’ forever. ‘But there was*a Shepherd without whose 
care ‘even lis vigilance’ were worthless, and ‘whose power was 
entirely adequate to their protection without him. © And “to ‘the 
especial care of this Shepherd and Bishop ‘of ‘souls ‘he’ now 
commits'them. ‘And it was a rational, wise commitment, For 
what better disposal’could he have made of his: beloved charge’ 
than to give'it into the hands of Him that keeps Israel, who is a 
wall of fize around her, and. has’ pledged Himself that no weapon 
formed against His church shali prosper? It was rational) for it 
was safe. Insecurity is impossible within the Hverlasting arnis. 
Omnipotence can shield ‘us from all harm. If God befor us 
who ican be agamst us. He is able to keep that which is 
committed unto Him. And, therefore, though wolves in sheep’s 
clothing might enter in among them, though false and faithless’ 
brethren ‘should try the fidelity of the Ephesian Elders and 
people, yet, under Almighty protection, they were safe. ‘The 
Lord on their side, and their souls wilLescape, as a bird oe the 
snare of the fowler. 
2d. He commits them’ tothe Divine instruction. “I conimit 
you to God, and to the word of his grace.,” That is, to “‘the 
gospel of the grace of God”—-to the truths he had preached, 
“J shall ‘soon leave you, but my testimony will remain. You 
will soon hear the sound of my voice no more, ‘but ye are saved 
if ‘ye keep in piiiseg) what’ I have’ preached to you, unless ye 
have believed in’ vain.’ I may soon die’a martyr to the gospel I 
have preached, but the word 6f God shall live and abide forever. 
Fo that’Word' I conimit you. ~ It is the word of Godfand, resting 
B 
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on its promises, living on its truths, and walking in its precepts,no + 
evil can befall you.” The way of faith, the way of obedience, is 
the way of safety. This word of God’s grace is the counsel of 
the Shepherd of Israel, who guides Joseph like a flock. It 
is the voice of the great Captain, animating, by his good words, 
by his precious promises, his followers for the struggle with the 
powers of darkness. It is the armory whence the faith of the 
Christian may arm itself for the battle and ensure the victory. 
On the vantage ground of its truths, enlightened by its promises, 
the gates of Hell cannot prevail against him. Yes, the glorious 
gospel of the blessed God is the ever living manifestation of His 
presence with His people. It is the cloud by day, and the 
flaming pillar of fire by night, to guide His people through the 
wilderness and make safe their way. And to its guidance 
and guardinship the departing preacher commends these elders 
and those “over whom the Holy Ghost had made them 
overseers.” This commitment, of course, implies, on their part, 
the exercise of confidence in God. Apart from their own 
personal confidence, the apostle’s commendation would, of 
course, be of no avail. We may, indeed, understand his 
language,as implying, if not expressing, a recommendation to 
them to trust now more than ever in God. ‘I commend you to 
God.” Iwould have you, in the emergency before you, and in 
eyery trial, to confide no more in an arm of. flesh, but to ‘ trust 
in the living God, who is the Saviour of all mankind, especially 
of those that believe.” In any event, “happy is he that hath 
the God of Jacob for his help, whose hope is in the name of the 
Lord his God.” It was a discouraging thought that they would 
see him again no more. And, owing their all, under God, to 
him, no wonder if they should be filled with despondency, 
particularly in view of the sad prospect before them, the coming 
of the. grievous wolyes who should not spare the flock. But 
they have a resource to which they may turn which never fails. 
They haye a Friend on whom they may rely, who is ever faithful, 
and whose gracious word is, “Lo, I am with you always,” and 
to that Friend he would have them turn in the exercise of faith 
in His promises, and trust in His power, and. the devouring 
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wolves shall not harm them. From enemy and every ill will 
they be kept to the salvation ready to be revealed in the last 
time. : 
III. But let us notice, in the third place, the reasons of this 
commitment. These are expressed in the clause, ‘which is able 
to build you up, and to give you an inheritance among all them 
which are sanctified”’ From the connection this power would 
seem to be ascribed to the word of God. ‘The word of his 
grace, which is able,” &c. And this is, indeed, true of the word 
of God. It is able to make wise unto salvation. It is able to 
perfect the man of God, and thoroughly furnish him for every 
good work. But it isso only instrumentally. It has no inherent 
power, and is effective only as Almighty grace makes itso. I 
would, therefore, rather adopt the interpretation of Dr. Dodridge, 
and understand the clause as ascribing the power to God, as if it 
read, and as, indeed, it may be read, “even to Him who is ‘able to 
build you up,” &. The reasons prompting this commitment, 
then, are, . 

1st. Under Divine care their spiritual progress was sure. 
“Able to build you up.” In scripture, the people of God are 
frequently compared to a building. “Ye are God’s building.” 
“Ye also, as lively stones;‘are built up a spiritual house.” In_ 
accordance with this figure, their advancement in the divine life 
is denominated an edifying of them, a building of them up ;'so 
that ‘the idea here is simply their spiritual advancement, their 
progress in faith and holiness. Now, the increase of the people 
of God in the life and the likeness of God is their most effectual 
safeguard against all spiritual danger. They know the odious- 
ness of sin, and are guarded against its influence. They have 
realized the preciousness of truth, and are shielded from the power 
of error. They dwell in the light of Heaven and are not likely 
to forsake it for the darkness of Hell. They are strong in the 
faith, and may bid defiance to every foe. Under the care of God, 
this progress is sure. It may be impeded, but it cannot be 
prevented. In spite of a persecuting world, or of the perfidy of 
faithless friends, or of the rage of the powers of darkness, we 
are confident of this very thing, that He who hath begun the 
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spor imone? in, yes will. carry,, yt on until; the day of nai Chin 
Hon, .) | 

2d. Under the ‘Divine care, “you will be bene part andi 
certainly to Heayen. “Able to build: you up is He, and to give 
you an inheritance, among all them which are sanctified.” That,is, 
to bring you into, the company and to, the bliss. of the saints, 
the spirits of the just made perfect in Heaven. What a motive 
is here presented! What high, encouragement to, him and, to 
them ! To him. to-commend them to God, and to them to confide 
in, God! The eternal, God for their refuge, Heaven will be their, 
home. Grieyous trials may await them, formidable temptations, 
may, assail. hem, rough and rugged: may he their way, but itleads. 
upward, and shall. terminate in the holiness and bliss, of the, 
“ Paradise of God.”.. “The angel of the Lord, encamps;round, 
about. t! them that fear Him,.and delivers them,’ and they, go on, 
from, «strength to strength, until.every one has given, him ‘an, 
abundant, entrance into the everlasting kingdom of: our God sand. 
Saviour Jesus Christ.” What matter, then, though you, will see 
my face no more on earth, we shall meet again where farewell 
addresses are neyer heard, ata farewell tears, are, never shed.’ 

This, brethren, is. the commitment, made, this.the, spirit, and 
these the motives prompting, it... There ig,a similarity between 
the ciroumstances under which it was, uttered gud. ours to-day,» 
It was, the apostle’s farewell discourse, and..this is mine... The; 
apostle’ s ministry at Ephesus had; closed. This day will, termi- 
nate, ming, among you. I have entered your. pulpit,-as.your 
pastor, for the last time, and in all probability the most of you 
among whom I have labored. twelve years will see, my; face no 
more, Iti is to me, brethren, one of the most solemn, moments, 
of my life, and ainfal as itissolemn. I had hoped and expected 
to live and die with you, but circumstances have brought, me to 
the conclusion, not without a long and painful struggle, that it 
ismy duty. to change the scene of my labors. And now, brethren, 
T trust in the same spirit, in kind, at least, if not in. degree, 
which at first dictated this parting commitment; ‘I ed 
you, to God, and to the word of his grace, which is able to build, 
you up, and to give you an inheritance among all them which. 
are § sanctified.” 
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ina zeview of my, ministry among you, L seemuchito humble, 
me. {have been,with. you inj.weakness, and in) fear,,and,/in, 
much trembling, and in, much, imperfection ‘and, failure,, Obj) 
when I look over thefarewell.discourse of this prince of preachers,.. 
and.see, what.a testimony, his,gonscience.could ‘give. to,his fidglity,; 
his, sincerity, his honesty, and his), diligence, Iam, move, than, 
humbled—[am gshamed.,,.. But, .glorious| Paul; .we musty nob; 
hope to attain to.thy unapproachable, excellence, or,we, faint and; 
fall, by the way! The bestiof-us..cannot. hope: to, walk,, by,,thy, 
side, », We,can .only follow, and; that, at) a-distance, too!,, And, 
yet,we labor, in the same,‘{ high yodation},”” ..We,have before.us 
the same exalted.motives to, earnestness-and,deep; devotions-we) 
are under-, the.sante-,obligations to fulfil, ‘this: ministry; and we- 
ought; to. be-both,almost and altogether-such ¢ as, thon,,arh; and» 
would, to.Giod that we,werel, We. ought to, be, but your preacher? 
confesses,that, if he-hag followed atjall, it, has-been far .behinds, 
and the conyiction-humbles,abases me. . Lought tohave: preached, 
more;; Jam very. sure, I .ought to, have’, preached better. chs 
should. have Jabored, more).in ¢atechising, in, teaching, and -iny, 
exhorting from house, ito -heuse.,1, ought, to /have| been, more» 
ingtantii in, sezsonj and, out: of season, in. reproving, rebuking and 
exhoxting,y with.all. long suffering and doctring...,.1 aught to-havey 
deen. a whi example tothe flock. I fear I could. scarcely Says ri 
as. this, aposile,, She ye followers of me, even: as,I also, am, il 
Chuist. , 

But, while L am. éyteabled, le am i ccgetoai ke “For, ‘while 
Ihave been, deficient in; diligence. gnd,, devotion,, Held hayemot. 
shunned.to, declare to -you-all’, the. counsel, of God,’,as I haven 
understood it,.and; as, He has; been pleased,,to reveal, it to més 
The testimony,,of. my, conscience is this; that:I, have kept back! : 
no, truth because it was, unpopular with, the world or, unpalatable... 
to:you. J, have, neither. of men nor of, you, sought glory: iny, 
this respect. I have not asked:whether , the, message; would, ve » 
welcome, but is. it the message of God ?,|And,, if so, Tihave. 
never, been afraid, nor ashamed, nor unwilling. to declare ;what/ 
God, himself has revealed and ;declared. before: me: | Wherefore; 
I take,you to, xecord, this day, that I.am pure|from,the blood: of » 
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all men. Feebly, indeed, yet faithfully, and up to the measure 
of his knowledge, has your preacher declared all the truths of 
God, regardless*of the opposition or the honor of men. To 
reject the message is, therefore, to reject it against yourselves. 
It is to be guilty of soul murder, and your blood will be upon 
your own heads. Oh, my dear hearers! do not forget that, 
though my ministry closes as to its continuance, it does not as to 
its consequences. These shall pass into the eternal world, either 
to condemn or to save us.“ These shall go with us to the judg- 
ment seat. With me, to account for tiie I have preached and 
labored; with you, to answer how you have heard and practiced. 
Oh, do not let this ministry prove to you, to any of you, the 
savour of death unto death! for what is my hope, my joy, my 
crown of rejoicing? Are not even ye, in the presence of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, at his coming? Are there not those among 
you who have not yet believed? Believe now! God is yet ready 
to forgive! Yet, he urges you by all the force of his infinite 
compassion, by all the welcome of his great love! Come, then, 
now! Believe, and iniquity shall not be your ruin! Believe, 
and your faith shall be your eternal salvation ! 

“May I here address a parting word to the youth of my charge! 
You will bear me witness, my dear young friends, that I have 
not been unmindful of you. I have both felt and manifested 
sincere solicitude for your eternal welfare. From this place, by 
line upon line and precept upon precept, I have warned you, 
besought you to give yourselves up to God. Most, if not all 
of you, I have addressed personally, and urged you by every 
motive drawn from the kindness and love of God, from aconsider- 
ation of your own souls’ peace both here and hereafter, or from 
the anxious solicitude of a father or mother whose hopeful 
affection desires to meet you in Heaven; urged you to shun the 
ways of the ungodly, and flee from the wrath to come. Shall 
all these entreaties be unavailing? Will you reject the counsel 
of God against yourselves? Shall our society never be renewed? 
Am I this day to bid you an eternal farewell? These dear youth, 
upon many of whom I have poured the emblem of a Saviour’s 
cleansing blood, shall I never meet them again? Saviour, 
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Jesus! forbid it! Instead of the fathers, take the children! 

Brethren, to you and me it is a painful hour. A community 
of sorrows and a community of joys, during the years of my 
“Ininistry, have been ours. We have wept together—we have 
together rejoiced. The mutual sympathy makes the parting 
painful. And, yet, there are two considerations that ought te 
alleviate this pain.“ 

Ist. We part in mutual harmony. Our relation has ree 
one of unbroken harmony. There have, indeed, been many 
things painful, yet not more in number or worse in character 
than usually falls to the lot of every gospel minister. Your 
preacher has been pained—oh! how pained—by the defection of 
some, the inconsistency of others,’ and the coldness of more. 
But, while these things have been painful, there has been far 
more that has been pleasant. Your uniform kindness, your 
respect and confidence toward me, shall constitute one of, the 
most pleasing recollections of my life, while the warm and devoted 
friendships of many of you I shall never forget. It would have 
made, I think, a favorable impression on. natures far less 
sensitive than mine. I return you, brethren—it is all the return 
I can make—the gratitude of a thankful heart... With the officers 
of the congregation and myself, suffer me to say that there has 
never been anything but unbroken harmony. Our intercourse 
has never been marred by the slightest discord. Not a hard 
utterance has ever passed between us. Behold how good and 
how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in unity. It is 
pleasant in the reality and pleasant in the remembrance. Our 
intercourse has been peaceful and our parting is in mutual 
peace. Your pastor has had his infirmities, his imperfections, 
his faults. You have overlooked and borne with them all, and - 
your affectionate regards continue unchanged up to this hour. 
Let me again express my grateful sense of your kindness, and 
my earnest prayer that the God of love and fear may be with 
you. : ana 
2d. A second consideration alleviates the sorrow of the 
moment. We part to meet again. The separation, we trust, is 
temporary. Weare travellers all; wayfaring men, that turn aside 
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totabtylforthe night.“'This isnot our rest fdr our home! | There is 
atiother sanctuary’; ‘there is'a better congregation 5 the“General 
Agsembly ‘and Church ‘of the First ‘Born'which are eritolled in 
Heaven.” Therewe hope to meet.’ There;througha blessed eter 
nity, we hope tomutually enjoy the care of the Blessed Pastor, who 
ghall feed His people; and lead to'living fountains of water forever. 
And that Pastor is even now ours! And, blessed thought! no 
matter how far we may be from’ eaéh other} we'dan ‘never! be 
separated from him. © For “who shall'separate ws fromthe love 
of Christ ?. Not angels) nor ‘principalities, nor powers; Hor’ life, 
not death 1” Are owe Christ's; theré%is no vealseparation ; there 
‘never can be; and the apparent'separation which we now so much 
feel shall be terminated ere it be long, when we shall again meet 
in the upper sanctuary, to go no more out. Till then, Christian 
brethren, farewell! ‘Be perfect; be of good comfort, be of one 
wind, live in peace; and the God of love and peace shall ‘be 
with you;” and you shall be eternally with Him. And now, 
unto Him that is able to keep us from falling, and to present us 
faultless before the presence of his glory with exceeding joy, ‘to 
the ‘only wise God, our Saviour, ‘be the glory, and majesty, 
dominion and power, both now and forever, Amen! 9 |” 
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CORRESPONDENOE. 


_“Housr or Representatives, 


tke “‘Wasninaton, March 19, 1860. 
“Rav. T. H. Srocxron, 


“Dear Sir: The undersigned Members of the House would respectfully re- 
quest a copy of your salutatory Sermon, delivered yesterday in the Hall of the 
House. We wish it for publication, that its influence may be widely extended 
by the circulation we shall give to it. If it comport with your inclinations and 
convenience, a compliance with this request will greatly oblige 

“Your friends, 


4 “8. 8. COX, G. W. SCRANTON, 

: JNO. HICKMAN, W. HOWARD, 
HE. JOY MORRIS, THOMAS B, FLORENCE, 
THOS, A. R. NELSON, JNO. G. DAVIS, 
A. A. BURNHAM, JAS. C. ROBINSON, 
JOHN McLEAN, J. W. STEVENSON, 
JNO. A. BINGHAM, ROGER A. PRYOR, 
ROBERT MoKNIGHT, Cc. L. VALLANDIGHAM, 
JAS. B. MoKEAN, J. K. MOORHEAD, 
E. B. FRENCH, C. B. SEDG WICK, 
JOHN HUTCHINS, WM. PENNINGTON.” 

—+-—<— > 





Wasurneton, March 22, 1860. 
GENTLEMEN : : 

Your request was as much a surprise as my election. Humbly trusting, how- 
ever, that there is a vindicating and progressive Providence in these incidents; 
and wishing, most devoutly, to be enabled to answer its purposes, I respectfully 
commit my discourse to your disposal, 

As you appropriately intimate, it is a simple salutation—prepared hastily, 
but not without prayer or care—designed to announce certain main principles, 
and connect them with suitable reminiscences and exhortations. If, in looking 
at the manuscript, (containing a few verbal corrections and additions of per- 
sonal names,) you still deem it likely to do good, I shall be grateful for the use 


you may make of it, , 
With all respect, I remain, 


Your servant, for Christ’s sake, 
T. H. STOCKTON. 


Hon. Wau. Pennineton, Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
“ Jonn MoLuay, Judge of the Supreme Court. 
« 8,8, Cox; Hon. Jno, Hiceman ; 
“ E, Joy Morris; and other Members of the House, 
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SERMON. 


“Heaven and Earth shall pass away, but py, words shall not pass away.”— 
Marruzw, 24: 35. 


We need elevation. As men, Americans and Christians, 
we need elevation. In our persons and families, states and 
_ churches, we all need elevation. Properly speaking, it is im- 
possible to desire too great elevation. The woe of the world 
is the want of a true ambition. 

To prevent us from taking unjust advantage of this truth, 
it is enough to remember the Gospel maxim: “ For’whosoever 
exalteth himself shall be abased; and he that humbleth him- 
self shall be exalted.” This maxim both commends the object 
and directs the pursuit. 

And now—see! One day, a young Galileean carpenter, fol- 
lowed by a few lake-shore fishermen, entered the Temple at 
Jerusalem, as a company of our countrymen, from any rural 
district, on any day, enters this Capitol. Soon after, as they 
left the Temple, some of the young man’s friends invited his 
attention to certain fine ornaments and massive stones, charac- 
teristic of the general and incomparable richness and strength 
of the buildings. But he replied to them: “See ye not ail 
these things? Verily I say unto you, there shall not be left 
here one stone upon another, that shall not be thrown down.” 

What did they think of that? What would we think of a 
rustic visitor, who should leave this Capitol, saying to his 
companions—and in a manner implying imminency of the 
event—not one stone of it shall be left upon another! 

Strange as it may seem, that Galileean group had no little 
confidence in their leader; and, therefore, when they had 
come with him, out from the city, down the hill, over Ke- 
dron, and up Olivet, until they reached a suitable position for 
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a wide resurvey of the scene, no sooner was he seated than 
they drew near to him with the question: “ Tell ws when shall 
these things be!” What then? Did he withdraw what he 
had said, or make light of it,or intimate any possibility of 
mistake? Not at all. Rather, he gave them a prolonged and 
specific answer; in the course of which, ascending, with infi- 
nite ease, to an infinitely sublimer assumption, he did not hesi- 
tate to declare: “ Heaven and Earth shall pass away, but my 
words shall not pass away!” It is, as though he had said— 
There reposes the Holy City; girt about with all the defences. 
of art and nature; and glittering all over with the concentrate. 
wealth and, power and pride of a great nation, during’a long 
succession of royal and priestly ages. There expands, pre- 
eminently and most impressively, the peerless magnificence 
of the venerated and impregnable Temple... To you, it seems 
marvelous that I should predict the destruction of all. But, 
tome, that olden glory is only as the fading pageant ofa 
summer sunset. Look away from the city, beyond and above 
it.. Behold the mountains round about it! Behold the firma- 
ment bending over it! Nay, let your thought exceed your 
vision. Think of the fullness of heaven and earth ; of conti- 
nents, islands and seas; of sun, moon and stars ; of the divine 
origin, grandeur, perpetuity, and government of all. Think 
well of these things, and then remember—that my words are 
mightier and more enduring than all.’ Not only shall Jerusa- 
lem pass away, but heaven and earth shall pass away ; and, 
yet, my feeblest. word, the faintest sound of my voice, the 
gentlest. breath from my lips, shall never pass away. 
\ Did they believe him? . Yes ; and with good reason. They 
witnessed, to\a great extent, the power of his words. _Attract- 
ed by those words; cities were emptied and deserts filled, At. 
his word; the “common people,” who “heard him gladly,” — 
grew wiser than the wisest of their teachers. At his word, 
the hierarchs of genius and learning, of law and religion, 
blushed :and trembled, darkening with rage or paling with 
affright, | At his word, his humble disciples were qualified and 
commissioned to supercede “the wisdom of the world,” and 
become themselves the apostles of nations and instructors of 
mankind. At his word, every scene of. hig presence became 
a circle of divine enchantment: where deaf men listened, 
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and dumb men spoke, and blind men looked, and lame men 
leaped, and the paralytic stood still; and the leper was clean), 
and the maimed made whole, and the withered restored, and!» 
the sick revived, and the lunatic calmed, and the demoniacm 
dispossessed, and the ‘dead, just risen from their tombs, ex-:» 
changed new greetings with the pressing multitudes of the: 
living. ‘True, their faith was sorely tried: chiefly, when their)’ 
youthful leader expired on the cross. But, he soon rose from», 
the dead, ascended into heaven, and thence “gave gifts unto) | 
men.” ‘Thus, their faith was renewed and confirmed, forevers; 
Then they repeated and recorded his words; committing them, 
in trust, to all nations and ages. In fulfillment of the pre-) 
diction specially referred to, before that generation passed, 
away, the Temple was destroyed and Jerusalem with it; and, 
the people were scattered and their institutions overthrown: 
The carcass of. Judaism lay stretched along the hill-side, and, 
from the whole cope of héaven the eagles of Rome hurried} 
to the festival. Since then, the words of that)» young: man: 
have become the law of the world; and miracles, correspond-, 
ing with those of his transient ministry, have been multiplied 
on a2 larger scale and in more enduring relations. At his 
word, deaf nations have listened; and dumb natigns, spoke ; 
and blind nations, looked; and lame nations, leaped; and 
paralytic nations have been strengthened; and: leprous nat) 
tions, cleansed; and maimed nations, made whole; and with- 
ered nations, restored; and sick natjons, revived; and lunatic 
nations, calmed; and demoniac nations, dispossessed 3 and 
dead nations, brought forth, exultant, from their graves. ‘Even 
these miracles are “as nothing—less than nothing, and vani= 
ty,” in comparison with others which are yet to come: mira: 
cles in behalf of all nations, and of our whole race, and of the 
world itself. And still, with the same easy, natural, infinite 
sublimity as at first, he assures us all: “Heaven and Earth 
shall pass away, but my words shalt not pass away.” 39 
Now, therefore, rises the all-important question: Do we be- 
lieve him? We live more than eighteen hundred years after 
his advent. We live in anew world; unknown to the old; in 
which he lived, until within less than four hundred years ago, 
A new soil is under our feet, and a new sky over our heads; 
We show, on a vast area, free and unembarrassed, the best re- 
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sults of a thousand social revolutions. To us, the most of the 
old things of the old world have passed away: old govern- 
ments, old mythologies, old philosophies, old sciences, old arts, 
and old manners, customs and usages. To us, nearly all things. 
have become new. But, have the old words of that young 
Nazarene passed away from us? Or, has any new master su- 
perseded his authority over us? Not in the slightest degree!. 
His authority is still supreme, and every syllable of his utter-. 
ance as sure as ever. As it has been, and is, so it always shall 
be. With gratitude for our history, in vindication of our 
honor, and in acknowledgment of the true and only source of 
our power; in due remembrance of our fathers, with due re- 
spect for ourselves, and due regard for our children, I here 
arise, on this highest height of the nation, as a representative, 
however humble, of our people at large, of every State in the 
Union, and of the United States in whole, and thus, with lifted 
hand, repeat our solemn, national affirmation—our official and 
perpetual proclamation to all mankind—that: Heaven anp 
EARTH SHALL PASS AWAY, BUT THE WORDS oF oUR LorD AND 
Savior Jesus Carist sHALL NoT PAss AWAY! 

I contemplate the heaven and earth of the old world: the 
overrulings of Providence and changes of society there. I 
think of the passing away of the whole circle of ancient Medi- 
terranean civilization. I think of the dark ages of Europe. 
I think of the morning of the Reformation, and the fore- ’ 
gleamings of “the latter-day glory.” I think of Art, and her 
printing-press; of Commerce, and her compass; of Science, 
_and her globe; of Religion, and her Bible. I contemplate 
the opening of the heaven and earth of the new world: the 
over-rulings of Providence and changes of society here. I 
think of the passing away of savage simplicities, and. of the 
rude semblances of civilization in Mexico and Peru, and of 
earlier and later declensions. I think of the gracious reserva- 
tion of our own inheritance for present and nobler occupancy. 
I think of our Revolution, and its result of Independence. I 
think of our first Union, first Congress, first prayer in Con- 
gress, and first Congressional order for the Bible; and of 
our wonderful enlargement, development and enrichment 
since. And, in view of all—of the whole heaven and whole 
earth of the whole world; and of all changes, social and 
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natural, past, present, and future; profoundly and unaltera- 
bly assured, as I trust we all are, that the truth as it is “in 
Jesus” is the only stability in the universe—I feel justified 
in invoking, this day, your renewal of our common and con- 
stant, confession—that: Heaven and earth shall pass away, 
but the words of Christ shall neyer pass away. And, stand- 
ing where we do, on the central summit of this great Con- 
federacy, unequalled in all history for all manner of bless- 
ings, if we did not so confess Christ; if we did not cherish 
the simple confidence of his primitive disciples, and hail the 
coming of our Lord with hosannas; if we could ignobly hold 
our peace; the very statues of the Capitol “would immediately - 
ery out:” the marble lips of Columbus, Penn, and Washing- 
ton; of War and Peace; of the Pioneer, and of Freedom, 
would part to praise His name; and the stones of the founda- 
tion and walls, of the arcades and corridors, of the rotunda 
and halls, would respond to their glad and grand acclaim. 

But, we do confess Him! From Maine to Florida, from 
Florida to Texas, from Texas to California, from California to 
Oregon, and from Oregon back to Maine; our lake States, 
gulf States, and ocean States, our river States, prairie States, 
and mountain States, all unite in confessing and blessing His 
name: beholding His glory, surrounding His throne, high and 
lifted up, and ever crying, like the six-winged seraphim, one 
to another, far and near, from the North and the South, from 
the Hast and the West: “ Holy, holy, holy is the Lord ar hosts, 
the whole earth is full of his glory!” 

But—wihere are the words of Christ? and—what are they ? 
He did not write them; but merely spoke them, and that 
during a brief ministry. Nevertheless, they were recorded ; 
and not only such as were uttered in the flesh, but others eile 
which the writers were inspired by His spirit, both before and 
after His advent—the revelations of the prophets and apostles. 
All alike are His words; and, here they are—in the Bible! 
The Bible, from beginning to end, is the book of Christ. And, 
therefore, affirming of the whole what is true of every part, 
I hold up the Bible, and, in the name of Christ, proclaim to 
the country and the world: Heaven AND EARTH SHALL PASS 
AWAY, BUT THE Bisie, THE HOLY AND BLESSED Bret, sHALL NoT 
PASS AWAY ! 
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What, then, are the words of Christ? or, as the Bible, the 
whole Bible, and nothing but. the Bible, is the inspired and 
authoritative record of them—what is the Bible ? 

We hear much of the higher Law; and the application of 
the phrase to civil affairs has re es, great pr ejudice and 
given great offence. But, what is the higher law? | It is said 
to be something higher than the Constitution of the United 
States. Can there be a law, within these United States, higher 
than.the Constitution of the United States?. If there can be 
and is such a law—what is it? I need not and will not recite 
inferior, questionable, and inappropriate answers here. But, 
is there not one unquestionable answer? Suppose it be said, 
that, in relation to all subjects to,which it was designed to 
apply, and properly does apply, the Bible is a higher Law 
than the Constitution of the United States? Will any man, 
unless an utter infidel, deny this? Surely not. Waiving its 
practical operations, certainly, as an abstract proposition, this 
must be admitted as true. It may be extended, go as to in- 
clude all:our State constitutions, and. all our Church consti- 
tutions, and all our more Social constitutions. Put them all 
together, magnify and boast of them as we may, not. only is 
the Bible a higher law, but it is an infinitely higher law. 
For thus saith the Lord: As the heavens are higher than the 
earth, so are my ways higher than your ways, and my thoughts 
than your thoughts.” Therefore, also, the universal and per- 
petual prophetic challenge: “ O earth, earth, earth, hear. the 
word of the Lord!” ) 

If this be not true, my mission, at least, is an entire mistake, 
and my commission ends. But, it is true; and, if there were 
no other argument to prove it true, this one were all-sufficient. 
All human constitutions, social, ecclesiastical, and civil, are 
changeable, and contain provisions for change; but, the Bible 
is unchangeable. Instead of any provision for change, it is 
guarded, at all points, against change. The writer of its first 
five books declares in the last of the five: “ Ye shall not app 
unto the word which I command you, neither shall ye piwiNisH 
from ut, that ye may keep the commandments of the Lord your 
God, which I command you’? And, in like manner, the 
author of its last five books, declares in the last of the five: 
“ Tf any man shall app unto these things, God shall add unto 
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ham the plagues that are written in this book and if any man 
shall taxn away from the words of the book of this prophecy, 


God shall take away his part out of the book of life, and out 
of the holy city, and from the things which are written in this 


book.” And 80 Isaiah, standing midway between Moses and 


John, exclaims: “Lift up your eyes to the heavens, and look- 


upon the earth Beneath: ; for the heavens shall vanish away like 
smoke, and the earth Dal wax old like'a garment, and they 
that dwelt thereimshall die in ike manner ; but my salvation 
shall be forever, and my righteousness shall not be abolished.” 
Therefore, it is only in accordance with the testimony of all 


His witnesses, that Christ himself avers: “ Think not that I 


am come to destroy the law, or the prophets : I anv not come to 
destroy, but to fulfill. Lor verily I say unto you, Till heaven 
and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass from 
the law, till all be fulfilled.” And so again, in the text itself: 
“ Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my words shall. not 
pass away.” 

Thank God, for one book above amendment? | “Forever, 
O Lord, thy word 7s settled in heaven.” And” here, in our 
place and day, we respond to the psalmist on Zion—Forever, 
O Lord, thy word is settled on earth. No man orset of men; 
na king, priest or scribe; no popular convention, ecclesiasti- 
cal council, or national congress, would dare to’erase one 
letter from the record. Let our own countrymen, in particu- 
lar, treat other books as they think they have a right to do, 


or feel it their duty, or make it their interest or pleasure to . 


do; by amendment, abridgement, or enlargement, by inter- 
polation or expurgation; not one among them, North, South, 
East or West, would presume to touch, with any such purpose, 
the sacred ark containing the higher Law of God. Here is 


our shrine of worship, the oracle of our wisdom, and the glory, 


of our power. 

But, a higher Law implies a higher Judge, ana a higher 
Administrator, And who is the higher Judge? The Hory 
Spirit! the Spirit of truth, promised unto us to guide us into 
all truth; making us spiritual and giving us spiritual appre- 
hension; aiding us in the comparison of spiritual things with 
spiritual; searching the deep things of God, as contained in 
the Bible, and revealing them unto us. And who is the 
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higher Administrator? Ourisr himself! into whose hands the 
Father has committed all power “in heaven and in earth,” to 
qualify Him fully for the duties of this sovereign office. Does 
any one object to the higher Administrator? Does any one 
object to the higher Judge? Then, why object to the higher 
Law? They go together, are all divine, and all supreme for 
ever. So that we may say with the prophet: ‘Zhe Lorp és 
our judge, the avaNp is our law-giver, the Lorn is our Hie: ‘ 
he will save us. 

“He will save us!” Blessed conclusion: without which 
all else were in vain, and worse than in vain. . He deigns to 
become our judge, law-giver and king only that He may save 
us; and, if we do not thwart Him by our iniquities, because 
He is our judge, law-giver and king He will save us. 

Tell me, Oh tell me, what is it we need? Do we need 
health, or genius, or learning, or eloquence, or pleasure, or 
fame, or power? Do we need wealth, or rank, or office? 
Does any one of us need to be chaplain, or clerk, or repre- 
sentative, or senator, or speaker, or vice-president? an officer 
of the army or navy? a member or head of any department? 
a foreign minister? a cabinet officer? or even a successor in 
the line of presidents of the United States? Is such our need? 
Ah, no! we need salvation. 

What did I say in the beginning? Did I not say we need 
elevation? as men, Americans and Christian, we need eleva- 
tion: in our persons and families, states and churches, we 
need elevation. Certainly I did thus speak, and meant all I 
said. 

Oh, my Friends! All the distinctions alluded to, such as 
we know them here, are comparatively little things. Greater 
things are in prospect; but these things, Sore they seem 
great, are really little. Pause, think, recall what life has 
taught you—what observation and experience have combined 
to impress most deeply upon your consciousness—and begin 
your review with the sad words, after all/ After all, health 
is a little thing, and genius is a little thing, and learning, and 
eloquence, and pleasure, and fame, and power, and wealth, 
and rank, and office, all earthly things are little things. How 
little satisfaction they yield while they last, and how soon they 
pass away! 
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Ask the most successful around you, in these relations, if 
they have yet supplied their highest need? As the general 
rule, the more successful they have been the older you will 
find them. They have not attained their coveted posts of 
honor by a single leap. They have risen gradually, through 
years of earnest toil. And the soberness of reflection is now 
about them. And the anticipation of a hastening end is with 
them. Ask them, and they will answer: After all; we have 
spent our lives in little things. We yet need true elevation. 

I would tell you more particularly, of whom to inquire— 
were it not that you would prove it in vain to seek them. 
Twenty-six years ago, at the age of twenty-five, I was first 
called to this office. Two years afterward, I served again. I 
now compare, though briefly and imperfectly, the present 
with the past. I find a new Hall and a new Senate-Cham- 
ber; but the old Hall and old Senate-Chamber are still here. 
I find also a new House and a new Senate; but where are 
the old House and old Senate? How many reminiscences 
crowd upon me !—forms, and faces, and voices, and gestures, 
and elaborate speeches, and casual debates, and social re- 
marks, and current incidents: all impressed on youthful sen- 
sibilities, and not yet effaced. But, I cannot describe them. 
Where are Jarvis, of Maine; and Cusuman and Huszarp, of 
New Hampshire? Where are Apams, Catnoun, and CaoatTE; 
Davis, Jackson and Lawrence; Lincoin, Patrures, and Resp, 
of Massachusetts? Where are Extsworta, Huntineron, and 
Jupson, of Connecticut? Where Bureaus and Prarce of 
Rhode Island? Where, Atten, Evererr, and Stans, of Ver- 
mont? Where, Boxer, Camps, and Cramer; Granger and 
Lansing ; Lex, Moors, and Warpwett, of New York? Where 
is Parker, of New Jersey? Where are Beaumont, Cuampers, 
and Denny; Husiey, McKennan, and Mann; Mitter, Mun- 
LENBERG, and Wartmovuaeu, of Pennsylvania? Where is Minu- 
aan, of Delaware? Where are Dennis, Hearn, and Jentrer; 
McKim and Sreetz; Sroppert and Wasutneron, of Maryland? 
Where, Bounprn, Cotzs, and Dromeootn; Jones, Mason, and 
Mercer; Patron, Stevenson, and Tarrarerro, of Virginia? 
Where, Conner, Deserry, and McKay; Suerrarp, Spricut, 
and Wiiirams, of North Carolina? Where are Brarr, Camp- 
BELL, and Davis; Grirrin, McDurrie, and Prxoxney, of South 
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Carolina? Where, Giascock, GrantTLAND and Haynes; Hot- 
, sey and Wirpr, of Georgia? Where are Wurrr, of Florida? 
and Lewis;and Murpuy, of Alabama? Where are Butiarp, 
Gartanp, and Rietpy, of Louisiana? Where is Srvrer, of 
Arkansas? Where are Carrer, Crocxert, and Duntar; For- 
rEsTER and Huntsman; Pork, Pops, and Stanpererr, of Ten- 
nessee?, Where, Auten, Boyp, and Frencu; Graves, Harnin, 
and Hawes; Jounsoy, Lyon, and Witrtams, of Kentucky ? 
Where is Asutuy, of Missouri? Where are Duncan.and May, 
of Illinois? Where, Boon, Davis, and Hanneaan; Kinnarp, 
Lane, and McCarrtuy, of Indiana? And where are Hamer, 
Lyriex, and Stoanu; Spangurr, Taompson, and V ancz, of Ohio ? 
All these, if my quest has been rightly answered, have passed 
away, not. only from this House, but from the world; and, 
doubtless, many of their colleagues, if not already gone, are 
just about to follow. At least, they are not here. Scarcely 
a relic is left! _And so, of the Senate. Where are Crayton 
and Ouruperr; Goipsporouau, Hint, and Henpricxs; Kunz, 
Kine, and Knigur; Moors and Porrer; Sournarp and 
Spracue; Tirroy, Tomiinson, and Wari? Where, the ven- 
erable Wurrn, and the: good-natured. Grunpy,, and the sharp 
Pornpextsr, and the learned Rossrys, and the handsome Linn, 
and the graceful Forsyrs, and the sagacions Wricut, and the 
indomitable Benton, and the gentle-tongued. Luian? Where 
is the easy, all-elate, sonorons, and majestic eloquence of Cray ? 
Where, the calm, cool, clear, and massive magnificence of 
Wesster? . Where, the affable. dignity, the intellectual and 
moral loftiness of Catuoun? _ Passed away—all, passed away! 
Or, will you leave the Halls of Congress? Do you think of 
the Army? Where, then, are Macoms and Garnus?—of the 
Navy? . Where, then, are Ropers and Barron? Will you 
enter. the Supreme Court? Where is Marsuarz—Chief of 
the Judges? and where is Wirr—Chief..of the Attorneys? 
Or, will you at last repair to the Presidential mansion? 
-Where;..then, is. Jacxson ?—Chief. of the Heroes... Passed 
away—all. passed away! How many of their. companions, 
how; many of their successors, have also passed away, I have 
neither time nor. knowledge to declare.. It is but a little while 
and a limited area of which I speak, and yet—what.a scene 
of honored dust, in sacredsilence, alone remains! : 
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O, if I could direct you to them, and you could find them, 
and bhould ask them—after all, what ishuman need? “Would 
they not say, it is elevation, it is salvation—salvation by hu- 
miliation, in accordance with the life, and’ death, and triumph 
of the in andlowly Nazarene? : 

Hearken to me, this day, men, brethren, and fathers! ° 
Christianity is the most practical thing, the most’ immedi- 
ately and substantially important thing in the universe. Vis- 


onary! Fanciful! Impractical ! The occupation of dreamers, 


enthusiasts, and fanatics! Aha! Did I not tell you that we 


need elevation? How can any, how dare any prate thus of 
our faith ? 


Hearken to the truth! If we need health, it is’ perfect 


| health, and that forever! If we need genius, it is perfect ge- 


_nius, ad that forever! If we need learning, it is perfect 


learning, and that forever! If we need eloquence, or pleasure, 
or fame, or power, or wealth, or rank, or office—whatever we 


need, it implies constitutional and conditional perfection, and 


that forever ! 

Let me speak for you, one voice for humanity. I need a | 
perfect. soul: I need a perfect body, to contain, identify, and 
obey my soul. I need a perfect home. I need a perfect so- 


_ ciety. I need pefect employments. Ineed a perfect govern- 
ment. Ineed the fulness of eternal life, with God, in heaven. 
I need the attainment of my true destiny, to stand, asa per- 


fect man, before the perfect God, acknowledged as his child, 
His image, and His heir. 
The Son of God knew this need, and, therefore, became 


-the Son of Man, that he might supply it. Therefore, he’ ap- 


peared as the young Galileean carpenter, despised and rejected 
of men, but loved and accepted of the Father, making peace 
by the blood of the cross. Therefore, already overlooking 
the place of His crucifixion, He uttered the memorable pre- 
diction: “ Heaven eae Earth shall pass away, but my words 
shall not pass away.” His words are words of pardon, words 
of purity, words of triumph over death, words pertaining to 
the resurrection of the dead and the cae yen of life ever- 
lasting. Did the stones of the Temple understand ‘Him ? 
Did the palaces of Jerusalem catch His meaning? Did the 
mountains around the city, and the sky above it, startle at 
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the sound? Did heaven and earth, anywhere or in any way, 
show the slightest consciousness of His utterance? Senseless 
all senseless, utterly senseless, these are the things that pass 
away. But, something was there, nobler than all these— 
something destined to outlast all these, to flourish only the 
more, and still more forever, when heaven and earth shall 
vanish like the dream of a night. JI mean the immortal 
soul! Jesus of Nazareth, the Son of God, the Saviour and 
Sovereign of the world, committed His-words of redeeming 
and sanctifying truth to the immortal soul of man, and, there- 
fore, in form, as well as in essence and authority, they remain 
imperishable. Aw 

And so, my friends, in conelusion, I this day commit these 
words to your immortal souls, that, by God’s blessing, they 
may abide with you in saving virtue forever. Only four 
months ago, by these same fingers, the eyes of my dear little 
Jessie were closed in death. That was a more important 
event to me than the rise, progress, and fall of a thousand 
empires. Pity me, Oh pity me; I speak not for myself alone, 
but for all humanity, one voice for humanity. Think of your 
own homes, of those you love, and have loved, and loved only 
the more in death. We are all alike in these relations. And 
where is our hope of reunion with the lost? Ah, never 
would the Lord Jesus have uttered the words of the text had 
He contemplated merely a series of social changes. But He 
knew and sought our true interest. He fulfilled his humble 
ministry, and suffered and died that He might secure for us 
entire and eternal personal redemption—an elevation above 
all earthly things, and the enjoyment of the fullness of His 
grace and glory in heaven. Let us cherish his spirit and im- 
itate His example. Let us take due advantage of His media- 
tion, and humble ourselves before God in all penitence and 
faith, that, in due time, we, with Him, may be truly and for- 
ever exalted.* 
ee ae aes at eee a ae) ERAS a MRR INEL, EMT 

* This last paragraph is an effort to recover the substance, at least, of a purely 


extempore close, a half-restrained yielding to natural impulses in hope of spirit- 
ual profit. 
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